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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The kind reception given to the " Fairy Bower" 
is considered a sufficient call for the promised sequel 
to the story ; and the author now redeems her pledge. 
She regrets that the present tale should be so lit- 
tle suited to the younger class of readers ; but as 
this was in the nature of the proposed plan, she 
trusts it will create no disappointment. 
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OF ANOTHER MONTH. 



CHAPTER I. 



Then came the tales of Winters, Summers, Springs, 
At Bath and Brighton, — thej were pretty things ! 

Crabbe, 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; and happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to your's to be directed. 

Shakspeare. 

** My dear Grace^" said Mrs. Leslie^ handing over a letter 
to her daughter after she had read it, '' I wish you to read 
this letter^ and tell me what you think of the plan." 

Grace raised her bright face from her work^ and received 
the letter with a feeling of agreeable expectation^ excited 
rather by her mother's manner, than by her words. And 
we cannot do better than follow her as she reads. 

My dear Mrs. Leslie, 

In the greatest haste I send you a line to inform 
you of our plans for the holidays, the moment they are 
fixed. We have at length settled with the Duffs to go to 

B 
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Hastings the week after next. Will you and Grace con- 
sent to the plan we spoke of in jest the other day^ and join 
us there for the vacation ? I have no time to press it^ hut 
you know the pleasure your agreement would give to us all^ 
young and old. Mr. Ward will go down to secure two 
convenient houses adjoining^ if he can. The Duffs and 
ourselves would fill one house and half another^ and the 
remaining part would accommodate your party. Emily is 
out^ and I cannot wait for her, so Grace must imagine her 
annoyance when she comes in and finds what I have 
done : for the last three days she has heen planning a letter 
of entreaty^ and enumerating all the temptations she could 
spread hefore you, or rather Grace. Ellen's presence was 
one. Old Roar another, and George added ''his own 
agreeable self," as a " clencher" to her long list. She will 
write immediately, but I fear I must ask an answer before 
her note can arrive, since Mr. Ward has business in Lon- 
don on Saturday, and waits for your reply. 

Your's very truly, 

Clara Ward. 
June 8, Fulham, 

Grace was silent after having read the letter, but, if her 
face was to be trusted, not from the want of something to say. 

" Well, my dear," said her mother, " what do you think 
of the plan ? do you like it ?" 

" To be sure, mamma," replied Grace, " I think it the 
most delightful plan that was ever thought of-r-too delight- 
ful to come to pass !" 

**Why so, my dear?" asked Mrs. Leslie; presently 
adding, '' I suppose you t|)ink the usual obstacle stands in 
the way." 

*' No, mamma," said Grace, " I did not think of that 
just now, because if we let the house we are quite at 
Uberty." 
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" We musl not think of that, at a week's warning," 
said Mrs. Leslie ; " and considering my wish to give you 
a little change and sea air, if you really like the scheme, I 
am tempted to Tcnmre upon what cettaiulj is rather a 
piece of extravagan 



" But, 



Eaid Grace, " did you not eee Mrs, 
r do you repent of sayiug you would 



Ward's poBlecript, 
let the house ?" 

" I saw no postscript ; read it, my dear," said Mrs. 
Leslie. 

Grace accordingly read what had been written under 
the seal, and had escaped her mother in her desire that 
Grace should quickly become acquainted with the propoai- 

" Only tliink of my having forgotten to say, if it would 
be any temptation to you to let your house for the time, 
the poor Milgrcves will most gratefully take it off your 
hands, as they have been in vain seeking for a house within 
reach of their declining grandfather." 

" Why did you doubt the proposal taking place after 
reading that, Grace ?" asked her mother ; " you know the 
expense wouW be the only objection." 

" Yes, mamma, I know you said so," replied Grace, 
" but 1 never can expect any thing pleasant — any thing 
very strange and pleasant, I mean — to happen to me." 

" 1 know, my dear, you have had a good many disap- 
pointments in your life, though it has not been very long, 
but I do not quite like you to express such a melancholy 
feeling !" 

"Melancholy, tnamma!" exclaimed Grace, laughing, 
" it is not melancholy ; and as to disappointments, 1 do 
not think I have had any — many, I mean — and those I 
..letdly like, they are always pleasant to me." 

" My dear girl, you make me smiie," replied Mrs. 
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Leslie ; " and you would make others think you silly^ or 
not believe you." 

" Well, mamma/' returned Grace, '^ you do not often 
hear me say such things to any but you, do you ?" 

" Not veiy often, Grace," replied her mother, " and it 
would be wise to be silent on such an occasion as this, for 
who would believe that you knew yourself, if you declared 
you would feel pleasure in being disappointed in a pros- 
pect which you consider the most delightful plan in the 
world ?" 

'^ Well, mamma," returned Grace, ^' I am quite sure of 
what I mean myself; and if it were worth while, I could 
explain all to you, and I am sure i/ou would understand 
me, and see that I do not talk at random." 

But, my dearest girl," replied her kind mother, 

there is something not quite natural, not quite healthy, 
in so young and eager a mind as your's indulging in a tone 
of feeling that almost every one would call melancholy or 
gloomy." 

'' I do not like melancholy people, and should be very 
sorry to become one myself," said Grace, almost laughing at 
the idea ; " but," she added, more gravely, " do you call 
me melancholy, mamma ?" 

" No, my dear, I do not," replied her mother, smiling 
at the idea of melancholy or gloom being associated with 
the bright being before her ; ^^ I do not, and no one else 
would think of such a thing." 

'^ I am afraid I do not much care what others think, if 

1 am not really so," said Grace. 

" I am sure my dear Grace is not unamiable, and does 
not wish to appear so," replied Mrs. Leslie, rather gravely. 

*' Oh, mamma," cried Grace, *^ you know very well what 
I am in such things ; but people are so stupid ! — I mean 
some people — that it is hopeless to explain one's self." 

But, my dear, you must remember that if your opi- 
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nions and feelings differ from llic generality of people — 
gooil sort of people, 1 mean — the complaint is on their 
aide ratlier than on your'a." 

" But I am always reasonable, mamma," replied Grace, 
laughing, "can you say I am not reasonable?" 

" Well, I do not say you are not, Grace, when you take 
time to explain yourself," returned Mrs. Leslie ; " but I 
do not wonder at people being sometimes puzzled at you." 

" Oh 1 mamma," exclaimed Grace, in a lone of BUrprised 
vexation, "how can anyone be puzzled at me? such a 
plain matter-of-fact creature as I am,— I am sure you must 
be mistaken. Besides, who would ever take the trouble of 
observing or thinking about me?" 

" You must not talk in that nay, my dear," said Mrs. 
Leslie, " you must remember you are getting of an age to 
be observed ; and besides, being an only child, you will be 
perhaps more observed than others ; and now that you are 
going among so many, you may as well consider that your 
words and thoughts will not paas away as you seem to im- 

" Oh, mamma," said Grace, " please do not make me 
more prudent than I am already. You ilo not know how I 
wish every day 1 were more like others, and not so dread- 
fully prudent. I never get into scrapes, you know, 
mamma : nothing would please me so much as to get into 
a real regular scrape, but 1 know there is no chance of such 
a thing for me." 

" Mre. Leslie could not help smUing at her daughter's 
trouble, which was quite Nncere, but she replied, " It is 
such sayiogs as these, Grace, that would puzzle many peo- 
ple about you ; some mothers would be quite alarmed to 
hear a daughter talk in Buch a manner, and you cannot be 
surprised if people should mistake you." 

" But my trouble is, mamma, that 1 never do talk in 
such a way before any but you, and perhaps Emily Word 
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a little ; I wisli 1 did^ but I cannot^ because I am so calcu- 
lating and prudent." 

*' Depend upon it, my dear, whimsies peep out what- 
ever you think, and will more and more," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, smiling. 

*' But will you please just allow one thing, mamma ?" 
said Grace, earnestly, *' and that is, that even if it does, 
people are very stupid not to understand what I mean — 
just say that." 

" I have told you, my dear, that if you have time, and 
choose to explain yourself," replied Mrs. Leslie, ^^you 
would not be misunderstood." 

" Ah, that is not what I want you to say exactly !" said 
Grace, disappointed ; '^ but I have one comfort, and that 
is, that not one of the party we are going among — ^if we 
go to Hastings — will mistake or misunderstand me or any 
one else." 

" How can you be sure of that, my dear Grace ?" said 
Mrs. Leslie ; *' you know very little of the Duffs latterly." 

" Oh, 1 feel no doubt at all about them, mamma," said 
Grace. 

'^ This must be quite a fancy of your's, Grace," said 
Mrs. Leslie; ^'why are you so sure about the Duffs? 

• 

Emily — I will not say George — has always some strange 
story or other about them.'* 

*^ Yes, mamma, but though Emily is a very good judge, 
I do not think she quite understands the Duffs; and 
being cousins, George and she have always been used to 
amuse themselves with their ways; but I cannot help 
liking every thing about them. — And then," added she, 
smiling, " I like them all the better for getting into 
scrapes ; they are always getting into scrapes." 

" They have a great deal of liberty, for such young 
people," remarked Mrs. Leslie, " and one cannot wonder 
at their making mistakes sometimes." 
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" But I am EUre, msmma," said Grace, much in ear- 
ncEt, though she could not help smiling at the remem- 
brance of EDine of her liTcly friends' talesj " I am sure 
George and Emily love to make good stories of their cou- 
sins' doings ; they do just the same before their faces." 

" I know, my dear Grsce, the reason you expect so 
much from (he Duffs," said Mrs. Leslie, "and 1 cannot 
but approve it. Mr. and Mrs. DufF are excellent religious 
people, 1 belieoe, though I know very little of them per- 
sonally ; and I have no doubt the young people are reli- 
gious and good as well ; but you must remember they 
still are young people, and must not be disappointed if 
you do not find them altt^elher faultless." 

" No, mamma, I do not enpect them to be faultless," 
replied Grace, " I do not like faultless people ; I only ex- 
pect them to satisfy me, and 1 do not require much," 

" I believe, my dear girl," replied Mrs. Leslie, " that 
all the family are religious, and I have a great respect for 
them, as you know ; but there is one thing I have observed 
among their intimate friends, and those they most esteem ; 
and this one thing I am sure you will not admire." 

" What can it he ?" exclaimed Grace, with 6ome doubt, 

" I mean, my dear, in their marriages," replied her 
mother ; " 1 have always observed that the Lhiffi' chief 
friends expose themselves sadly in their marriages." 

" Do you really think so, mamma ?" asked Grace, sur- 

" I do indeed, my dear," replied her mother, "and I 
do not speak without thought or experience. 1 have even 
observeil, that the more prominent the individuals are, 
and the more esteemed by the Duffs, the more notorious 
they make themselves, in some way or other, in their 



Grace tried in vun to remember any matches she hail 
heard of in the quarlers her mamma alluded to. At 
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length she said^ '* Bat even if it is so, yoa would not 
blmme people, would you, msmms, because their friends 
set foolishly or wrong ?" 

" Certainly not, my dear, especially if they do not un- 
necessarily defend the acts, whatever they may be." 

After a Httle pause, Grace asked, ^^ Why did you say 
just now you were sure I should disapprove these mar- 
riages, I have never said any thing of the kind.** 

''You said nothing, Grace," repHed Mrs. Leslie, 
snuling, '* the other day when Lady £lizabeth Fainton's 
match was talked over ; but I do not think I am irrong in 
guessing you disapproved it, am I ?" 

" No, indeed, mamma,** cried Grace, frankly, '' I did 
not like it at all ; though it is so much the sort of thing 
one expects to hear of in the world, that I should not have 
thought about it, if Mrs. Ward had not said that Mr. 
Jones was a clergyman.*' 

" Then, Grace, you do not know, I suppose, that this 
young Mr. Jones is curate to the cdebrated Mr. Taylor, of 
Appletree, brother to the Dufi^* Mr. Taylor ; and that he 
is very much esteemed by all tbeir connexions." 

" But, manuna !** cried Grace, utterly surprised, " Lady 
Elizabeth Fainton is quite a gay worldly woman, and they 
say as to temper she quite deserves the name she goes by. 
Emily says she is exactly what she looks.** 

" This Mr. Jones has made a great change in her, I be- 
lieve, my dear,** replied her mother, " and she has become 
suddenly more rdigious.** 

"Oh, that does make a great difference, certainly!'* 
said Grace, more satisfied. 

" So thdr friends think,** answered Mrs. Leslie, '* but I 
doubt, Grace, if you would be satisfied that it should 
atone for the disparities of the match and the manner of it 
altogether. I cannot help thinking always, my dear girl. 
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thnt any fian in s caurtsliip or marriage is quite as dis- 
graceful to religious people as to worldly oDes." 

" No one can doubt tbat, I suppose, mamma," cried 
Grace, confidently, in ansner to what seemed to her at the 
moment an indubitable axiom. 

" Yet, Grace," added her motherj smiling, " you your- 
self were just now inclined to make some exceptions." 

Here Mrs. Leshe began her reply to Mrs. Ward, and 
Grace occupied herself in musing over the inconsistency 
her mamma had alluded to, and endeavouring to reconcile 
it nith her views general and particular. 



CHAPTER II. 



QIttek the note was despatched, the c 
reverted to tlie occasion of it. It began bv Mra. Leslie 
enquiring of her daughter, " Do you know, Grace, if 
Fanny is to be of the party ?" 

" As long as Lady Minette can be prevailed on to part 
with her," said Grace. " How happy Fanny must be, 
mamma, lo be so useful as she has been to Lady Minette; 
you know all about her, I dare say." 

" I know they said thai Fanny was the cause of Lady 

Minette thinking more seriously," replied Mrs. Leslie ; 

and that, as you say, must indeed be a happy reflection 



I to aDy one 
I " Almo) 



Almost too happy, mamma, I tjiink," returned Grace, 
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^^ but the Dufis are so used to do good and to be useful^ 
that they think nothing of a single instance of this kind. 
£mily tells me tlds, though I remember they talked in 
this way the last time I saw them.*' 

" That was last Christmas year^ was it not^ Grace }" 
asked Mrs. Leslie. 

'^ Yes, mamma, it is a long time, a year and a half, 
and £mily says they are grown so tall, so very tall ! Char- 
lotte is the only one the same height as other people.** 

" And is this one of £mily*s good stories ?" asked Mrs. 
Leslie, smiling. 

" No, indeed, I believe that is quite true ; because they 
like to be taU, and have been measured without their 
shoes. But I will not tell you the height that Mary Anne 
and Constance are, in case it should be wrong. I do 
rather wonder at their liking to be so very tall ; all in one 
family too !" 

*^ Why you would not have them make themselves un- 
happy about it, would you, Grace .^" 

^'Oh, no, certainly not, mamma; and with them it 
does not signify. But very tall people — women, I mean, 
ought to be very good." 

" Better than short ones, Grace ?*' 

" Yes, mamma,*' said Grace, laughing, " for tall people 
must be seen, they cannot slip through the crowd like the 
rest of the world." 

'' Then after all, Grace, you have some misgivings about 
the Dufis ?" said Mrs. Leslie. 

" Oh, mamma, I was not exactly thinking of the Duffs, 
when I spoke about tall people, because I think they have 
enough in them to make them every thing that is right, 
especially Constance ; I think more of Constance than 
any ; I do fed so sure I shall like her, if she will let me." 

*'You have never forgotten your early partiality for 
Constance, Grace,** remarked Mrs. Leslie* 
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" No, mamma, 1 have not ; and whenever I have seeu 
ber, she gives me the rame impression, she is bo strict and 
good." 

*' Well, ray dear eirl," aaid Mrs. Leslie, kindly, but 
Bravely, " think as highly of them all as you please ; only, 
I eay, do not be cast down if they do not come np lo your 
expeclations.— And," added she, aniiling, " do not be re- 
solved lo get into Che scrapes you so much admire." 

" Oh, mamma," sighed Grace, with the profoundest 
sincerity, though she laughed, " there is no chance of a 
hope of my ever getting into the smaUeet scrape in tlie 
world, if 1 live centuries I" 

The Fanny here spoken of was the twin-sister of Con- 
stance Duff; but she did not live at home, having been in 
a great measure adapted by Lady Minette. Her first 
acquaintance with this lady was four or five years back, at 
the house of Lord Musgrove, a brother of Mr. Ward's, 
where Fanny was occasionally visiting as a child. Fanny, 
though £0 young, had made a. remark and quoted a text of 
Scripture, by which Lady Minelte believed herself to have 
been much impressed, and which had so far fixed Fanny 
on her memory, that she did not lose sight of her. Lady 
Minette, besides, arlmired Fanny for her beauty and sim- 
plicity. She thought il a pity that so fair a flower should 
bloom unseen at such a place as Winterton, and she longed 
to stretch out a fostering hand and transplant it into a 
more genial climate. Therefore on the marriage of Ladj 
Minelte'a last prolegie, she made negotiations for Fanny 
to All her place. 

Afler some consultation and hesitation on the part of 
the DulF family, this offer was accepted. It was seltled 
that Fanny was in respect of education and all personals, to 
be considered as still belonging to the Duff fam ily, Lady 
Minette regarding the advantages of her house and society, 
and the prospect of what she might hereafter do for her 
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adopted daughter^ as equivalents — ^in a pecuniary point of 
view — for the large extra expenses which Mr. Duff was 
constantly called upon to incur, in equipping his daughter 
suitably to her new circumstances and connexions: for 
Lady Minette's circle of acquaintance was not changed 
with her change of views ; and she was moving in a society 
especially devoted to gaiety and expense. It may be 
thought singular, that persons professing religion, as did 
the Duffs, should be satisfied to consign their daughter to 
a home where the modes and conduct seemed so different 
from their own. But it was not done without most serious 
consideration ; and it was at length decided by Mrs. Duff 
and her governess. Miss Newmarsh, for whose opinion the 
family had the greatest respect, that Fanny, considering 
the great good she would do both to Lady Minette and 
her worldly friends, might be permitted to accept the offer, 
on the same rule by which Naaman was permitted to fre- 
quent the house of Rimmon, with the king, his master. 
Constance, though so young, was of a different opinion ; 
at least she wanted a list of conditions drawn up, to secure 
her sister from contamination : but this was overruled by 
the elder ladies, as being likely to offend her ladyship and 
friends; and therefore defeating the very purpose for 
which alone Fanny was permitted to enter upon her new 
sphere of action. So Fanny, already a heroine on account 
of her influence over Lady Minette, was dismissed from 
her home, almost as a missionary, with the prayers of her 
kindred for her success, and with Miss Newmarsh's half- 
whispered farewell of '^ Go in peace." 

This incident happened nearly three years before the 
present time. 



Mbe. Leslie wonlij bftve been sfraid of embarking in a 
scheme of expensiTe pleasure, villi almast anj bal the 
families proposed. In the present instance the AV'ards 
were old and kind friends of bei's, and veil acqoainled 
with her cireninitanceG ; and the Dnfis were nut people 
whom in this respect she felt uij reason to fear. 

Mr. Doff had been maDy jeai3 prospering in a fiourisfa- 
ing business, and every year laid by a considerable sum to 
meiet the fntnre needi of his kr^ family ; yet ibere was 
DO necesEitj for rigid economy in their present domestic 
expenditure, the alyle of which was rather profiiEe than 
el^atil- Tbey maile no show or pretensions, and entered 
into no apparent espenses or extravaganciea ; nevertheless, 
by some means incomprehensible, the average of their 
yearly expenditure had always equalled, and sometimes 
surpassed, that of the Wards, who liTed in good style, 
and visited without restriction. This at Hri was a mat- 
ter of great perplexity to Mn. Duff, who looked upon her 
Bister as a *ery poor economist in household matters, and 
was always fearing her relations would get into difScul- 
ties through Mrs. Ward's want of experience and economy, 
and what «he considered the extravagance of the style of 
their establishment and appointments. After some years, 
in which she carefully watched the finances of the two 
families, her sentiments became changed, and she cune to 
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the probable and more satisfactory conclusion, that seeing 
such a fact — namely, an equal expenditure of the two 
households — was impossible, there must be forgets and 
omissions in her sister*s statements ; which were only to 
be expected, from her acknowledged carelessness and want 
of accuracy. The Wards kept horses, and Mrs. Duff had 
made her sister abstract the stable from the house account : 
probably items crept in unfairly here. Besides, Fanny's 
demands latterly were heavy, and such as met with no 
match in the Wards' expenditure. By these and similar 
arguments, Mrs. Duff was just beginning to feel more at 
rest on the subject, which had been a perplexity to her for 
twenty years. 

Mrs. Ward, on her part, vexed to see a fine promising 
family like the Duffs sacrificed, as she conceived, to narrow 
prejudices of all sorts, was constant in setting before her 
sister details connected with her own family arrangements ; 
'•^details, we should scarcely say, since her usual argument 
was to assure her sister of the sum she yearly drew upon 
her husband for their total domestic needs ; farther she 
would not and could not go, since she kept no accounts 
beyond her monthly bills and receipts, and had no books 
to appeal to. But her representations on this point were 
of no avail : Mrs. Duff thought any change in her plans 
would lead to worldliness, besides extravagance; while 
her sister persisted that by such absurd scruples she was 
dooming her girls to a tone of society, such as she con- 
ceived must seriously affect their manners, as well as their 
future well-doing. Who can decide such differences? 
We must leave the ladies concerned, to do so for them- 
selves, and meanwhile give Mrs. Ward credit for a very 
disinterested and unwearied desire of assisting her sister's 
family to rise a step in the scale of society. 

It is but fair to notice one remarkable fact concerning 
the two families, while we are upon their financial report ; 
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which was, that though the DuSs were without hesitation 
accounted the more religious, and the Wards tlic more 
worldly, the charitable donations of the latter exceeded the 
former many fold. It is true their objects were difFerent. 
'I'liose of the one would be Bible, Tract, MiBsionary, Jews' 
Societies, &c. &c., while those of the other were the usual 
temporal charities of their parish and neiglibourhood : pri~ 
vatc benefactions and other objects which the Duffs passed 
over OH harmful or superfluous. Still the fact was, that 
where Mr. am) Mrs. DuS gaue away in money one guinea, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward gave away five, and a very curious 
fact it was, and neceaaary to be noticed, since it was one 
ti>at struck none of the parties immediately concerned. 
In this plsee also it may be as well to mention, that Mrs. 
Award's zeal in favour of what she thought a more liberal 
view of things, had operated so far as to change the des- 
tiny of the eldest son, Campbell. He had been designed 
to follow his father's business, but being his aunt's godaon, 
she had Hrst urged his going to Eton, and afterwards pre- 
vailed so far as to get him sent to the University, with the 
idea of his studying for the bar ; which was the destina- 
tion of his cousin George. Campbell was always a great 
favourite with Mr. Ward, and as he grew up his steadiness 
and talents became more apparent. Mr. Ward took a good 
deal of trouble to ascertain the opinion of Campbell's roas- 
ters conceruing his ability and disposition. Armed with 
their counsel, his wife gained her point with his parents, 
and Campbell was sent to Oxford. Campbell's present 
gratitude to his uncle and aunt for iheir interference on his 
behalf, was unbounded. He had submitted to the destiny 
fixed for him, and never had dreamed of opposing it; but 
it had weighed like a stone about his neek day and night, 
and had depressed a spirit and character to mere common 
place, which otherwise might have risen and made a path 
for themselves. Campbell however felt it was right it 
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should be so : he had submitted on principle, and in hu- 
mility, not feeling sure of powers within himself that 
should justify a gratification of his too earnest wish. The 
effect of this unexpected piece of happiness upon him was 
to urge him on with tenfold zeal. His object was to prove 
to his parents, and even more, to his uncle and aunt, that 
their kindness was not thrown away. He had been a year 
at Oxford, and this was his first long vacation. He was 
in no wise disappointed with the view he had had of his 
prospects, and longed for some home sympathy in his pur- 
suits and new life. All his sisters were inclined to listen, 
if not otherwise engaged, but Charlotte was always in- 
clined, whether engaged or not ; and to her were entrusted 
many hopes and fears, intentions and plans, amusing 
pieces of gossip, names of men and colleges, which the 
rest were too busy or too idle to hear. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Fixt was the day. 

Crabbe. 

The proposed summer excursion had been for some time 
in contemplation between the two families of cousins ; and 
on a visit of the Wards to Mrs. Leslie about a week be- 
fore, herself and Grace were mentioned as making an 
agreeable addition to the party. Many matters were very 
satisfactorily arranged among the young people, in a playful 
mood. Grace Leslie made no more use of the idea than 
to build up an airy castle, of exquisite form and propor- 
tions, which for a few moments engaged her fancy ; and 
perhaps the vision might have since returned to her mind 
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once OT twice, when any thing happened to revive its re- 
membrance. Her young friends the Wards, however, had 
I viewed it in a roach more substantial medium. Her chief 

fnend, Einilj, had mentioned it to her sister Ellen in a 
letter, which elicited a warm expression of feeling on the 
subject : — " I am still delighted ahout Mrs. Leslie and 
I Grace," added she, at the end of her letter, " their visit to 

' Hastings is the only thing that will make it tolerable to me 

, hi lose our summer at dear Fulham this year. You can do 

any thing you choose ; so pray, dear Emily, make mamma 
make Mrs. LeaUe consent." 

The idea was i^eeable to the Duffs for divers reasons; 
Mrs. Duff thought it a good plan that the three families 
should unite their forces. Two entire houses must be en- 
gaged fur the two families ; and with a little contrivance, 
she thought, these could be made to accommodate over 
and above the proposed addition to the party. Her daugh- 
ters tallfcd much of the advantages which by such an ar- 
rangement would he afforded lo Grace Leslie, whose reli- 
gious welfare was an object in which they CKpressed them- 
selves deeply interested. Besides this, the accounts of 
Grace which their cousins Emily and George gave them 
from time to time, perhaps insensibly quickened their de- 
sire to see with their own eyes, one about whom, aa one 
of tbem said, " George made himself to ridiculous." 
However, whatever subsidiary motives might weigh with 
the family, both mother and daughters were abundantly 
satisfied, that pleasure was made more than subservient to 
higher const derations, and all parties were pleased and 
desirous of the proposed meeting. Great therefore was the 
satiafaction, though differently expressed, which the news 
of Mrs. Leslie's consent diffused over the several memben 
of the parly, soon to be almost domesticated together. 

Mrs. Leahe had written her note, but might have been 
spared the pains, since Mr. Ward made an unex^cled 
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call at Cadogan Place^ on bis way to Fulhain. He had 
not thought he could do so when he left home in the 
morning, but had been suddenly released from engage- 
ments in London, and he was now pleased to be the 
bearer of such pleasant news as Mrs. Leslie now allowed 
him to carry to his family. He called to explain the par- 
ticulars of the offer before mentioned, concerning Mrs. 
Leslie's house. They were perfectly satisfactory ; but as 
such matters, though sometimes highly interesting to the 
parties immediately concerned, are very much the opposite 
to others, no apology is necessary for passing them over in 
silence. Let it suffice to say, that Mrs. Leslie parted with 
her house for a month, with the promise of a fortnight ad- 
ditional if required, and was particularly requested to leave 
such servants as she could spare. This last clause occa- 
sioned a conversation between Mrs. Leslie and her daugh- 
ter, as soon as Mr. Ward had taken leave. Such a sober- 
izing subject was especially welcome to Grace at this 
moment; for had any one more directly bearing on the 
coming excursion been started, the joy of heart which she 
felt would have escaped and played about her smile, and 
she would have felt ashamed of her want of self-control. 

Mrs. Leslie expressed herself much pleased with the 
arrangement concerning her household, and added, '* As it 
is a convenience to the Milgroves, I have been thinking, 
Graces that I would not take either of the maids, but try 
Jessie Baines, about whom Mrs. AVard, of Langham, is so 
anxious. We know enough of her, to think well of her ; 
and she went on very satisfactorily for several months at 
the Gordons, who only parted with her, because really 
they did not want her after their visitors left them. What 
do you say to it, my dear, have you any objection to Jessie 
Baines?" 

Oh, no, mamma — no objection," said Grace. 
Then why do you hesitate.'^" asked Mrs. Leslie. 
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" I (lid not mean to hesitate." said Grace, " but I sup- 
pose it was that 1 ihiitk poor Jessie slow." 

" She is not quick, certainlj]" replied Mrs. Leslie, " hut 
she is a steady good girl, and very anxious. I should 
rather like having her alone, as we should at Hastings ; 
for you and I are not formidahle people, and I always 
think her slowness has a good deal of timidity about it." 

"Ah, mamma, that is the worst," said Grace, in a 
desponding (one. 

" What is the worst, my dear P" asked her mother, 
looking up from her work surprised. 

" That I do nut like timid people, mamma, and I am 
afraid 1 never shall ;" and with some efibrt Grace drove 
back tlie tears tliat were ready to spring into her eyes, at 
the reflection of what she felt was the mark of a crue! dis- 
position. 

" Then you mean you had rather we should not take 
Jessie?" said Mts. Leslie. 

" Ob, dear, no, mamma ! I wish you to take her, espe- 
cially DOW, ratlier tlian any body else," exclaimed Grace, 
" and perhaps, as you say, when she knows ua belter, 
either she will lose the manner I complain of, or else I 
shall cease to care for it." 

" You must consider, my dear, she is young, and away 
from all her friends, and I think, very likely, that though 
Mrs. Gordon is kind, and means to be so, to her depend- 
ants, yet siie has a brusijue manner, that might increase 
poor Jessie's natural alarm." 

" I am very sorry, mamma, that I said a. word about 
ber," said Grace, " she is so pretty and gentle, and even 
graceful, t)iat really I like her very much, and am quite 
interested in her ; but I should be very glad indeed if she 
improves in this respect. When she comes here with ber 
needlework, or for orders, it really frightens me to bare to 
speak Co her, she seems so alarmed. — I always ibink as I 
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go into the room where she is/* added she, laughing, " I 
had rather have to speak to twenty Grand Turks, than one 
poor Jessie Baines." — Bat though she laughed, poor Grace 
had feelings of much self-reproach : she was grieved to 
the heart at what she had said of this young girl, and the 
rememhrance of it followed her through the evening and 
night, and took away all the pleasure she would other- 
wise have found in the delights of anticipation. Many 
who read of such feelings would conclude that Grace's 
sentiments towards young Jessie were of a very faulty 
nature. She had, however, rather overrated them than 
otherwise, in the foregoing conversation. Grace was ac- 
customed to think herself of no importance, and when any 
one, of whatever degree, recalled herself to her mind, as 
any thing prominent, it annoyed her hy making her feel in 
a false position. Besides this, there was in the constitu- 
tion of her mind a jealousy of any real moral fear or cow- 
ardice, and she shrunk from any thing that appeared a 
manifestation of such a failing, or even from any thing 
that might have a tendency towards it. Grace perhaps 
had not brought her feeling down to words, perhaps 
not to thoughts, though she had greater power of so 
doing than is usual vdth one as young as she was. She 
however attempted no excuses for herself: she thought she 
had spoken an unkind word unnecessarily of a young per- 
son, who perhaps did not deserve it really ; and the reflec- 
tion, or rather the feeling, gave her both a heart and a head- 
ache. Some further conversation had passed between her- 
self and her mother concerning Jessie, and owing to 
Grace's remark upon the latter, Mrs. Leslie proposed 
Jessie's coming to them the very next day, in order that 
she should get a little accustomed to themselves before she 
underwent the additional ordeal of the formidable multi- 
tude she was about to encounter at Hastings. Jessie was 
at present with an aunt in the neighbourhood, who was 
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juBt about to change her plans and go down into the 
country. This aunt — Mrs. Chapman — had been lately 
lingering, hoping to find a promising situation for her 
niece, and be spared the necessity of allowing her to go 
home to her mother, who Uved at a village about two 
miles from Langham. Jessie had formerly attended Mrs- 
Ward's own Tillage school at Langham ; and both that 
lady and Ellen had seen much of bcr, knew her family 
weU, and had a respect for ihem. Jessie had weD sup- 
ported herself by taking in needlework, since she had been 
out of place ; and Mrs. Leslie considered, that Jessie could 
finish any work ahe had in hand as well at Cadogan 
Place, as at her aunt's. Grace always thought her mamma 
had belter plans and ideas enter her head than any body 
else, and was much pleased with the proposal ; but her 
pleasure could not make her forget the pain of her feelings. 
She ruminated much on the subject, both before and after 
she went to bed ; and she hoped she had found out a way 
to do justice to poor Jessie, and to relieve herself from the 
effeclB of the disagreeable pr^udice which so much an- 
noyed her. She wondered if her idea was a silly one, 
but finding it still pleased her on her waking thoughts, 
she waa resolved not to be witliheld by any scruples from 



CHAPTER 



EBooN after breakfast waa begun the next morning, Grace 
enquired if her mamma still thought of sending to Jeaeic. 
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was thinking, Grace, that yoa and I may as well walk 
down to her aunt's, after braikfast, before die heat of the 
day comes on. I should like to speak to Mrs. Chapman 
first ; for as you say, Grace, poor Jessie is so timid that 
she would scarcely know what to say." 

** Mamma," said Grace, " do you think it would be a 
good plan for me to hear Jessie read every day ? You re* 
member Mrs. Ward said that Ellen had taken pains with 
her, and that she wished she could meet with some one for 
a time to keep up such habits.*' 

" I should like it very much, my dear," said Mrs. Leslie, 
** but we are not sure of our arrangements at Hastings, or 
whether it may be practicable." 

*' I would make it practicable, mamma, if you thought 
it right,*' replied Grace, " but I was not so much thinking 
of Hastings, when I spoke of reading with Jessie." 

*' You understand, my dear," said Mrs. Leslie, " that I 
do not mean to take Jessie for a permanency ; I thought 
we should see what she is like, and be able to recommend 
her if she pleases us, as I have every reason to expect she 
wiU." 

'^ Oh, yes, mamma, I understand your plan perfectly," 
replied Grace, '^ but she will be ten days with us before we 
go, and if you do not object, I should like to read or write 
every day with Jessie ; not so much for the reading, as to 
make her accustomed to us and our ways ; just for the same 
reason that you wish her to come at once.'* 

" I should like you to do just as you please, Grace," re- 
plied Mrs. Leslie, " only you must remember we shall be 
rather in a bustle, what with getting the house ready for 
strangers, and preparing for our own journey. Besides, it 
is very hot weather, and you must not harass yourself or 
undertake more than you can get through." 

'^Oh, mamma, nothing hurts me !" cried Grace, laughing. 

All was right with Grace now. 
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The mother antt ilaugtiter pnid a most welcome visit to 
Mrs. Chapman. Slie liad delayed from day to day, as has 
been said, sending poor Jessie back again to her mother at 
Porton, but at last had written a letter, begging ber mother 
to send to meet Jessie on the following Saturday, since her 
own engagements allowed no farther delay. By one of 
ihoBe small accidents whidi often happen, tins letter was 
not Bent to the post the day before. At tlie first moment 
this was a cause of regret, but af^rwards Mrs. Chapman 
had consoled her niece with the hope that perhaps some 
propitious event was in store for her ; and her mother, thus 
would be spared the vexation of thinking that Iter London 
prospects were at an end. Not that Mrs. Chapman ex- 
pressed herself exactly in these words. " You know, 
ma'am," said she, " Jessie is a meek girl, and takes on so 
if she is alone or has lo manage for herself. I scolded 
her well, for it does not do for poor people like us, who 
have our bread to get, to give ourselves tlie airs of ladies ; 
and I tell Jessie she muat pluck up a good heart, and not 
take on so at every little thing." 

" 1 hope you have no reason to complain of Jessie's tem- 
per or willingness," said Mrs. Leslie. 

" Oh, no, indeed, ma'am," replied the aunt, warmly, " I 
cannot say I have a fault lo find with Jessie. It is nothing 
but meekness that stands in lier way ; and 1 must say she 
is much better of that since she first came. 1 am quick, 
ma'am, and could not understand Jessie's waya at first, 
and I used to scold bar, till I found it made her a great 
deal worse, and she seemed not to know which way to 
turn ; but after a lime I found out, if she is left to herself 
and not frighted, that though she seems slow, in the end 
she does things quicker and surer than many a girl [ have 
t first. You see, ma'am, her mother is 
ae, quick and tidy, and I often think that is a dlsad- 
ranti^e to a young girl, particularly an only girl, as Jessie 
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it ; for her mother always would take to the hard wnk of 
the house, and left Jessie all the needlewrak and inmii^ 
and teaching her little brothers before they went to school ; 
and such things as these Jessie does very well indeed ; I 
often think, ma'am, that she oog^t to be a lady*8 maid, and 
among ladies more than servants ; for she is not used to 
rough ways, it quite breaks her spirit.** 

Mrs. Leslie remarked to the good woman, that the plan 
she had in view for her niece, for a few wedcs, would be 
just suited for her, and would serve to accustom her to ser- 
vice and strangers ; and assured her that she should take 
care that Jessie was comfortable, and would ^ovide needle- 
work for her upstairs, if Jessie preferred that to bdng 
much among strangers. 

'^ I am sure, ma'am," replied Mrs. Chapman, '* we can- 
not thank you enough for your kindness ; and I do fed 
bdd to say, that you will not repent your goodness to our 
poor Jessie, who is as grateful and good a girl at heart as 
ever lived ; which is not always the case, as I take it, with 
those who are as downhearted as she is. — Here she comes," 
added she, seeing Jessie crossing the way at a little dis- 
tance from the house, '* I don't know, ma'am, how she 
will bear the good news, but I am sure it will cost her her 
night** rest/* 

** Bbe will not perhaps think it such good news,** said 
Mrs* Leslie, smiling, ** if she is so frightened at strangers." 

^^Ob, ma*am," replied Mrs. Chapman, ^'Jessie does 
not look upon you and the young lady as strangers ; she 
myer has, I think, ma*am : she is a strange girl, and has 
ways I don*t understand ; and I know, ma'am, what a 
fancy has taken her that she should some day serve you 
and Mim Leslie* Besides, ma'am, her poor mother will 
be so happy to know you are so kind as to befriend her, 
and Jeasi^'M h^rt is all with her mother." 



Ac this point young Jessie maile her appearance ; and 
unaware of the presence of strangers and ladies, entered 
ivitb an easy, unembarrassed air, and spoke to her aunt in 
a tone and manner, which, though singularly gentle, had 
none of the fault which Grace had felt in them. But on 
the discovery of the two formidable inmates the room con- 
tained, pour iTessic's timidity returned in its full force. 
However this might a&ect her appearance, Jessie always 
looked too gentle and too refined for the life vhich it 
seemed lay before her. 

Mrs. Leslie asked her a few questions about bar needle- 
work, and found she had Just token home the last, except 
some of Mrs. Leslie's own. " Well, Jessie," said she, " 1 
called to say, that if your aunt approved it, and you liked 
ii, you may as well come to my house, and finish your 
work there." 

Jessie made her acknowledgments ; while Mrs. Leshe, 
who much feared disappointing her in making only a tem- 
porary engagement, in very few words conveyed the outUne 
of her plan, saying that the aunt would explain all. 

Jessie was amazed and overcome by such unexpected 
good fortune, and after a short struggle with contending 
feelings, she fairly burst into tears. 

Mrs. Leshe said a few kind words to her, and passed on 
to take leave of her aunt, and to settle that they should both 
come up in the evening and fix Jessie in her new home. 

Mrs. Chapman accordingly brought up her niece, a 
left feeling satisfied in Jessie's prospects, as well as relieved 
ai her own plans being no longer in suspense. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Then what the world to thee, my heart. 
Its gifts nor feed thee nor can bless ; 

Thou hast no owner's part 

In all its fleetingness. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

" Well, Grace, what do you think of Jessie now ?" asked 
Mrs. Leslie, as they walked home. 

*' Oh, mamma," replied Grace, with much feeling, '^ I 
pity her too much to think of any thing else, it is so natu- 
ral that she should feel so ; and yet I wonder that she was 
not glad of any circumstances that would take her back to 
Porton so see her mother." 

'' Perhaps you do not remember, Grace," observed Mrs. 
Leslie, '* that Jessie's mother wished her to leave home to 
make her own livelihood ; and that, though both would be 
glad to meet, there is in such cases a feeling of failure, 
which is painful, and which might be responded to in her 
native place by some more painfully still." 

" Indeed, mamma," replied Grace, gravely, " I should 
never have thought of such a thing for myself; and it only 
shows how little we — I mean, I— can understand people 
and things, when not in the midst of them. I am always 
sure I know nothing about the poor." 

" It is very safe to feel in such a way," said Mrs. Leslie, 
" but it is more want of opportunity and experience that 
causes the ignorance you express, as to the poor, than any 
real inability." 

" 1 hope so, mamma, sometimes, because I understand 




the feelings of Eervanta belter with whom I have so much 
more to do; yet it must be hard for us, who live in the 
midst of ease, and luxurj', and riches, to fancy that the 
poor ean have any happiness or comfort at all, — without 
books, too ! It seems to me such a dull, miEerable life ; I 
think of it every day since I was in the country." 

" You fihtiuid lake into account, my dear," iibserveii 
Mrs. Leslie, " that many young Indies would look upon 
your life as a very dull, miserable one." 

" Oh, mamma !" cried Grace, iucreduJously, loolung 
round nt her mamma's face to sec if she was in earnest. 

" One set would pity you," continued Mrs. Leslie, " for 
being so near, yet entirely removed from the London ex- 
clusive world ; another for being out of the gay world ; 
another for the want of scientific and literary society ; and 
so on. All these would agree list you led a dull, misera- 
ble life; and that all must so do who had not wealth or 
distinction of some sort to introduce them into the world." 

" I know very well, mamma, what peqile of this sort 
think, and how they talk," replied Grace, " but it seems 
too absurd to me, to waste words upon them. It is hard 
enough to find people to respect among the quieter set, and 
I am sure 1 shall never go to the world for my friends." 

"As you see more of life, my dear girl," said Mrs. 
Leslie, " you will find your ideas will become much modi- 
fied ; and you may be sure of one thing, that your present 
feelings are not sufficient to secure you from seeking the 
world and the things of Ihe world." 

" Oh, mamma, I know that," cried Grace, " I could 
now in a moment, if I pleased desire all the gay, glitter- 
ing things, with which we are constantly surrounded, and 
for which so many do not scruple to say they pine ;— and 
I feel I could not only desire them but attam them," 

" That is an amusing day dream Grace," said her 
mother, smiling. 
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" You may smile, mamma," said Grace, in an animated, 
earnest matmer ; " you may smile, but I feel I could attain 
worldly distinction if I chose, and if I desired it ; I do not 
know how, but 1 entirely belieTe I could. — But then, 
mamma," continued she, in a more playful tone, " I should 
not be content with what satisfies most people : to be riitker 
esteemed, to have a Ultle fame, a small circle of worship- 
pers, a. few paltry thousands a year ! It would not be worth 
my while to wish, mucli less to aim, at such poor things 
as these. Worldly things for me must be great, since 
they cannot be good: and splendid, since they cannot be 
abiding." 

" You must take heed, my dear girl," said Mrs. Leslie, 
" that your jest never grows into earnest." 

" Oh, mamma, you nee<l not be afraid, I am not afraid 
myself," replied the daughter ; " about a year ago, such 
gay visions now and then flitted across my mind ; but I 
despise them really ; 1 have not words to say how much. 
All such things are gay, but not bright ; showy, but not 
glorious. All I love, mamma, must be bright and glo- 

Mrs. Leslie had anxious feelings at her heart as she an> 
swered, " You must never forget, my dear girl, that bb this 
world and all belonging to it arebut temporary, so are they 
likely to be unsubstantial and unsatisfying." 

"Yes, mamma, 1 know it," replied Grace, "but then 
there must be something lasting and true in this outward 
frame of things, though all the rest decay ; and that some- 
thing I hope — I believe — I am sure — I shall find." 

" r trust so, and I believe i(, my dear girl," said Mrs. 
Leslie, " and I believe also that you will be satisfied, though 
it comes to you in a mode and a form you may not now 
espect. I dare say you remember the text, which speaks 
of leading us in ways wo have not known. Many, I sup- 
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pose most^ serious persons can make those words their own 
after a few years* experience of life." 

Grace well knew these words; she had often mused 
over them, and had endeavoured to express some of her 
thoughts in the following verses. — These she showed to 
her mamma on their arrival at home : — 

I will lead them in paths that they have not known. Is. xlii. 16. 

M an*s best estate is poor and vain, 

A feeble transient show ; 
His worst, a weary lot of pain, 

And ever present woe. 
Say, must not want and misery 
Lead straight, my Saviour, up to Thee ! 

Not paths in tangled solitude. 

Through rolling waters deep, 
Through mighty fires, in tempest rude, 

Up sharp and craggy steep ; 
Not these a path secure may be. 
To lead, my Saviour, up to Thee ! 

Not sorrow's rod, nor sufferings dire. 

Not faith without a doubt. 
Not angel's tongue, nor prophet's fire, 

Not martyr's blood poured out ; 
Not these alone, sure path may be. 
To lead, my Saviour, up to Thee ! 

Ah, who can tell the hidden way, 

His feet so soon must tread ; 
How he shall follow and obey, 

Or where he shall be led ? 
Unknown, untried, the paths must be, 
That lead, my Saviour, up to Thee ! 
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Through flowery meads, through verdant glades, 

By waters still and clear ; 
Or through dark vales and dismal shades, 

Mid landscapes bleak and drear : 
Such may the hidden pathway be, 
That leads, my Saviour, up to Thee ! 

What matter, — whether through delight. 

Or led through vale of tears. 
Or seen at once, or hid from sight. 

The glorious way appears ; 
If step by step the path we see, 
That leads, my Saviour, up to Thee ! 

Mrs. Leslie followed up the foregoing conversation with 
her daughter in a practical manner ; and though it causes 
us to quit Grace's bright and glorious things^ for words 
and ideas of a much more dull and domestic character^ we 
must tax the patience of the reader with a portion of the 
conversation. 

Mrs. Leslie began by explaining to her daughter some 
particulars of her circumstances as to income and pros- 
pects, which she thought it right that Grace should now 
become acquainted with. Her property was in the funds^ 
and had a few years before met with a reduction. It was 
to be diminished in the same way the year following. On 
the first occasion, she had decided upon giving up her house 
in Cadogan Place, and retrenching ; but one of her brothers 
did not approve of her so doing, and offered to take upon 
himself the rent of the house^ so long as she consented to 
remain. But she was resolved the next year to decline his 
farther kindness, as she felt she could not, consistently with 
her own principles, continue on the same plan. ^' I do 
very much regret, Grace," said she, '^ these reductions, 
just at this time, when I wished to give you the best mas- 
ters to finish you in all your studies ; but living as we do. 
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quite impossible ; and I hope what you may hare 
way, you have gained another." 

"Ob, mamma, do not think bo much about me," cried 
Grace, " I do very well as 1 am : you eould never make 
me accomplished, if you gave me all the pcofeaaors in 
London. It is not my nature to be accomplished, and it 
would be a pity to waste really good masters upon me," 

Perhaps Grace was right that the loea her nmmma re- 
fjretled for her did not make any very great difference ; but, 
if so, it was rather heoause her nature and habits were such 
as to make the very most of the very Bmallest advantages, than 
that she could not benefit by greater. It was rather also 
because her nature and mind were of an accomplished turn, 
than that they were not, that the loss was not so perceptible 
in her. Probably some such thoughts crossed her mamma's 
mind, for she repUed, " I think, my dear, you do not miss 
these advantages as much as you might. While we are 
upon these subjects, Grace," continued Mrs. Leshe, " I 
wish you to know what I have in my mind. I have the 
same objection to economizing in London as your uncle ; 
and 1 hope to meet with some pretty place In a promising 
neighbourhood in the country. 1 have thought we should 
sec what Hastings is like, but this is for a future conside- 

Grace's heart a hcile sunk within her at the idea of 
leaving the house in which she had always lived, and even 
bidding adieu to London, which was her beau ideal of hfe, 
and where she always looked forward to finding her bright 
and glorious things. But she said nothing, and only felt 
grateful to her kind motlier for telling her so long before 
all the plans she hail in her head. Mrs. Leslie said fur- 
ther, tliat as she had not settled any thing with her 
brother, Grace had better not mention the subject among 
her young friends. Grace would never have dreamed of 
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doing so ; she felt matters of business thus told her by her 
mamma quite sacred. 

The evening before their journey, Mrs. Leslie observed 
to her daughter that she perceived a considerable improve- 
ment in Je6sie*s manner ; an alertness, before which the 
timidity that had been too visible, seemed gradually to be 
dispersing, like a summer sun chasing away from its bright 
face the clouds which had sought to obscure it. Jessie was a 
fit subject for poetic imagery, and as there is no chance of 
our similes coming to her ears, they may be indulged in 
without scruple. Grace was highly satisfied by her mamma*s 
remark. She herself thought there must be a great change 
for the better, and wondered if it was mere fancy, since 
she had taken pains with Jessie every day, not only in 
hearing her read, but in endeavouring in her own quiet 
sensible manner, to give her a confidence in herself, and in 
those around her. During the week of preparation, there 
was more opportunity than on usual occasions for Grace 
and her mother, by personal contact, insensibly to affect 
the feelings and manners of such a girl as Jessie. Besides 
this, Grace, though young, had a power of instilling some- 
thing of her own habits and sentiments into those about 
her ; as well as that of speaking to the point without of- 
fence, if necessary. And it is scarcely to be doubted that 
she exercised some of these qualities on the present occa- 
sion ; for Jessie's manner towards her had rapidly become 
one of entire openness, without losing any of the respect 
which had before encumbered it. It is hoped that the 
kind reader will tolerate these somewhat tiresome details, 
for the sake of their opening to him a little of the mind 
and character of those with whom he may be already 
acquainted, and may become more so. 




The Wards and the Dufib undertook the whole of the 
arrangements and movements of the parly, and eetiled to 
be in advance of Mrs. Leslie and Grace at Hastings, by a 
couple of days. What party of the sort, or what excursion 
has there erer been, but has had its crosses and its dieap- 
pointments? This Hastings one formed no exception to 
this rule. Mr- Ward went down as proposed, but instead 
of returning, as expected, the next day, he sent a letter, 
saying that Hastings was to unusually full, it was doubtful 
if he could find two houses unoccupied that would contain 
their very large party. As to two together, that was quite 
out of the question. He said he should continue his search 
through the next day, hoping to have belter fortune ; but 
diat he must decide on the best he could without farther 
delay, as business required his return to London, This 
news was transmitted to the two allies by Emily, and 
caused various and dissimilar remarks. However llie feel- 
ing was general, that tlie less promising the prospect be.. 
came of the visit to Hastings, the more desirable the place 
was. " I atn sure," crieii Fanny Duff, who bad that day 
arrived at home, as she tossed aside the note, " if we do 
not go to dear Hastings, I don't care for going any where. 
What nonsense it is to say there is no room : why what is 
a watering place for but to have houses without end !" 
" 1 would find houses, and two together, I am sure," 
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said her sister Mary Anne ; " nothing is to be done with- 
out trouble." 

" And not only trouble/* resumed Fanny, " but argu- 
ments still more prevailing.— Any doors in Hastings might 
be opened with a silver key." 

" What is that ?" asked Charlotte. 
This occasioned a laugh among the other sisters, and 
Mary Anne exclaimed at Charlotte's stupidity. But poor 
Charlotte's enquiry was disr^arded in the laments over 
the loss of the bright vision of fair scenes, which seemed at 
present obscured, if not destroyed. '^ I dare say uncle 
Ward will take two small stupid houses, ever so far apart/' 
said Fanny. 

" I am sure I wish one of us had gone down with him," 
said Mary Anne. 

'' It will be a sore disappointment to me," observed 
Constance, who had preserved much more equanimity 
than her sisters under the trial ; " it will be a sore disap- 
pointment if the house we have is not large enough for 
Mrs. Leslie and Grace." 
" Oh, I do not care much about that," said Mary Anne. 
" But I am sure you do, Mary Anne," continued her 
sister, " only you forget what we agreed was the chief ob- 
ject of hope in this visit, which otherwise would be one of 
mere pleasure." 

" Oh, yes, to be sure, I would make any sacrifices to do 
poor Grace Leslie good," replied Mary Anne ; " but Grace 
is not the only one to be considered ; there are plenty to 
be done good to besides Grace Leslie." 

" Very true," replied Constance, " but you forget that 

others have advantages that this poor girl never had, and 

that this is a most singularly happy opportunity of her 

having the truth brought before her/' 

" Oh, Constance I" cried Fanny, impatiently, '^ you are 
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always thinking of nothing but preaching ; vre are not 
going to Hastings io preach." 

" I am quite aishamed of both of you," said Constance; 
"you talk very difibrently when it suits you ; but u to 
you, Fanny, I do observe with grief that you get more 
worldly erery time we see you." 

" And I do observe with grief," replied Fanny, " tbal 
you get more disagreeable." 

" I wish to be disagreeable W worldly characters," said 
Constance, "and 1 hope 1 always shall." 

Let us hear the reception of the news by tbc other 

" Oh, mamma," cried Grace, after she had read Emily's 
note, " here is a sad disappointment ! Mr. Ward cannot at 
all find two houses together, and he even thinks he may 
not be able to get any that will suit us all through Hast- 
ings." 

" Certainly we none of us expected that," replied Mrs. 
Leslie j " so early in the season, too," 

" And all my fancies will not come to pass, mamma ! — 
■he Duffs and ourselves in one house, and the Wards run- 
ning in, all like one family !" continued Grace ; " how- 
ever I have had the pleasure of fancying it, and now we 
must be satisfied if we go to Hastings at all ; we shall be- 
gin to get anxious about that." 

" We may be sure that if it is to be done, Mr. Ward 
wiU contrive it," said Mrs. Leslie; "he always goes 
through witli what he undertakes, and spares no pains." 

'* I was thinking, mamma, how good it was of him to 
give another whole day to please us all, for you know he 
said he did not care whether we went to Hastings or 
Brighton. How tired he will be this hot weallier, to be 
walking about all day long, and going over houses ! I 
cannot fancy any thing more disagreeable." 

" And I know he is wishing to be in London, on parti- 
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cular business/' continued Mrs. Leslie; '^all this will 
make us satisfied with his decision^ whatever it is.*' 

" Yes, mamma/' replied Grace, " and I am sure I can 
make myself pleased with the idea of Brighton, in a 
minute, though I cannot help preferring Hastings. At 
Brighton we know we can have two houses together, and 
there is the new chain-pier, which every one is talking of, 
and very much more outward amusement, I believe, than 
at Hastings." 

Grace tried hard to prove she could become satisfied 
with the transition from Hastings to Brighton ''in a 
minute," but her attempt was somewhat of a failure ; for 
Brighton was in her imagination a desert of houses, heat, 
wind, and crowd, with no neighbouring scenery, and 
scarcely any real sea enjoyments to compensate for these 
evils. 

The end of these diflBculties was, that after a laborious 
search all through the place, Air. Ward fixed upon the two 
first houses he had seen, but rejected, in hopes of meeting 
with something more suitable. ** I cannot say they are 
convenient, or what I wished," said he, in describing 
them, '' but these were the best to be had in Hastings for 
a month to come, and I thought the young people would 
prefer some inconveniences at Hastings, to better accom- 
modation elsewhere." 

Emily sent her papa's success to Grace Leslie, with as 
full an account of the houses and their situation as she 
could gather. '' One," she wrote, " is a sort of cottage, 
small rooms, but a good many of them ; an odd little 
dwelling it must be, I think, I quite fancy it, and particu- 
larly as you are to be there ; but all that, you know, was 
settled long ago, by their mightinesses the Duffs, who are 
resolved to have you and your mamma in their house 
(' how kind they are !* thought Grace.) Papa desires me 
to say he regrets there are only two rooms for you, tolera- 
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biy comfortable ; he meant to have found two and a tltem' 
ing-room, though your lusmma said it was unnecessary ; 
but he hss done his best. Our liouse ia opposite your cot- 
tage, and some way farther from the sea, which we can see 
from the windows, though not without putting our head 
out. 1 believe the sea cannot be seen at a!) from yonr 
house ; but to compensate, it stands on the side nf a hill, 
called East Hill, 1 tliink, which is high and steep, and has a 
grand view of the eea ; and on this you can get out behind 
your house at once. The rooms in our house are much 
better than your's, and mamma is writing to aunt Duff to 
propose a division of our party, so that we should use the 
amal! house for the children, and sleeping rooms; and that 
our's should contain the sitting rooms ; but I do not ex- 
pect the Dufia will hsten to such an arrangement. The 
DufFs wish u) to meet them there on Saturday next, and 
they say if you and your mamma will come the next Mon- 
dny, we shall all have got into our places ready to receive 
you. I do not think this at all fair ; for I think we ought 
all to be at the scramble, though that would not be of much 
use where the Duffs are ; and it is much better for you 
and your mamma that George and I should be there to see 
[0 your interests, than that they should be left to your own 
lender mercies ; for I know that you would be satisfied 
with the tester of a bed and a table with two legs : George 
is talking about it now, and is so absurd I can hardly 
write ; he is storming about the room in a fury, practising 
what he shall say to all the Ouffa, for taking all the best to 
themselves. I wish you could hear him, hut tliat wdl be 
soon, I hope, for we are all quite wild about Hastings, now 
it is fixed. 

Your very afltclionale 

Emilv Wabd. 

1 1 ought to tell you how considerate I have been ! I pro- 
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posed to mamma that your young Jessie should be quar- 
tered with Hanson — I mean Mrs. Edwards, I cannot help 
calling her Hanson — wherever she is. I was quite proud 
that I remembered, when mamma did not, that Hanson 
moat likely knew Jessie and her mother well, while she 
lived with grandmamma Ward, at Langham." 

Grace was dehghted at this letter, and much amused at 
Geoige's usual unreasonableness when the Duffk were con- 
cerned. — " As if it were likely," said she, laughing, " that 
Veople would he so kind as to wish us to he in the same 
house with them, for the sake of giving us the tester of a 
bed and a. table with two legs, as Bmily says." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



We must now pass on to the much expected Monday, 
which happcoed to be the longest day in the year, and long 
enough it seemed to Grace. It had need to he so, since 
the day before being Sunday, a hundred small matters had 
to be finished or done, before their journey, and very early 
was Grace up and about. Every body must know what an 
imcomforlable day for travelling Monday is, on this ac- 
count; and it Is wonderful that any but those who are 
doomed to Mondays and Saturdays for removals sliould Ax 
upon it. Mrs. Leslie would have greatly preferred another 
day, but she was unwilling to disturb plans made for her 
by others, and the olyection was not of suificienC import- 
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ancc to postpone the journey till Tuesday ; so, as usual 

nith her, she fell into the nays of others witliout express- 
ing lier own preferences. 

" I can't bear this much longer," cried George Ward, 
turning quickly from the window ; " how stupid you all 
are ! — And what a small room," continued he, as with 
tomewhat lengthy strides he pretended to pace the apart- 
ment, " why I can take it in three steps !" 

" Steps ! you call them, do you f " said Mary Anne. 

" I call them leaps," said Fanny. 

" Then you are both wrong, and George too," remarked 
Constance ; " 1 do wish you would leam to speak without 
exi^eration ; / should call them strides, and say that it 
ia not measuring a room to begin at the chairs, and end 
before a cellaret." 

" Now that is just like you, Constance, with your accu- 
racy," cried George ; " I always observe you accurate peo- 
ple are less to be trusted in your facts, than the most care- 
less or stupid. 1 really think 1 would take either Mary 
Anne's or Fanny's statements before your'a." 

Here both Constance and Mary Anne cKclaimed, and 
defended themselves. 

" Well !" pursued George, as he continued striding 
backwards and forwards, " don't you sec, Constance, that 
I step between the chairs every time. Come, now I'll 
prove my words. I'll take any bet you please, that 1 can 
take this room in two steps." 

" To be sure you can leap it : 1 know that," said Con- 

" A man can leap thirty feet," said Fanny ; " Henry 
Morton, in Old Mortahly, leapt over the chasm after his 
interview with Balfour of Burley,— that was thirty feet," 

" Fanny, I wonder you are not ashamed of confessing 
you read Walter Scott's novels," said Constance, "and es- 
pecially such a one as Old Mortality." 
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" And pray why is it worse than your poring over poli- 
tical economy, as you do, Constance ?** asked Fanny. 

'^ How can you compare a science that is the first of 
discoYeries for the benefit of mankind, and the dissipation 
of novel reading !" exclaimed Constance. 

*' Oh, pray don't set Constance on at political economy," 
cried George, " let me rather prove my words, and begin 
by moving this lumbering cellaret." 

" Oh, George," said Mrs. Duff, " what are you about ? 
leave that alone !" 

** Most respected aunt," returned George, " I am doing 
no harm ; what can you want with such an old-fashioned 
thing as this ! and it takes up half the room !" 

" Nonsense, George," said his aunt, *' it is a very proper 
piece of furniture in a lodging house ; you do not consider 
we are in lodgings here — not as you are over the way — ^and 
we know nothing about the servants in the house; we 
must take our chance for their honesty." 

"All very right, I dare say, my good aunt," said 
George, " but 1 declare I am such an innocent, I should 
never have thought of such a thing. — But now, Fanny, I 
want to set you right about an assertion of your's just 



now." 



*' Well, go on, George," said Fanny, smiling. 

*• Why, in the first place, there is no mention of the 
span of Henry Morton's leap in the passage you allude to." 

" Oh, George, I am sure there is !" cried Fanny, " I 
remember so well it said thirty or thirty-one feet." 

" And I remember so well it said nothing of the kind, 
my dear Fanny !" 

'* Well, I am sure I thought so," replied Fanny, " be- 
sides, I am sure it was thirty feet, even if it did not 
say so !" 

" Well, then," returned George, " I will assert that a 
Utdy once went up in the air twenty-three millions, four 



bundred and sixty-ihree thousand miles, and that a gen- 
tleman vibrated like a pendulum for nine hundred yean, 
I- daring a fail he once had." 

" Nonsense, George !'' cried Fanny, " that is ii 
;t I said ; nobody would believe yon !" 
" But I have as good authority as yuu, 

' replied George, " for you know ' ii lai/s,^ 
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But neither yotir evidence nor mine would s 
court of justice." 

" But 1 never wisli (o give evidence in a cou 
tice, George," said Fanny, quickly. 

" You wish to be believed, however, I suppose, Fanny," 
said George, " and not to be always looked upon as a 
child. 1 only speak in good-nature a word to the wiEe, 

His cousin did not reply in the same tone, and Con- 
stance remarked with somewhat ill-judged kindnesi — for 
she was senEible of Fanny's inaccuracies, and often corrected 
her herself — " George is so full of his own prospects of 
lawyers and courts, he is always bringing tbem in iu some 
way or other." 

George was very much vexed with Constance for giving 
this ttirn to the conversation. — " Well, my impeccable 
CDuaiui," said he, " I give you up : I leave you to your 
own guidance, and Mrs. Leslie and Grace may lliink just 
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as they please about you. Doubtless it is your humility 
that makes you choose to be inferior before Grace.*' 

'' Who wants to please Grace Leslie^ I should like to 
know ?'* said Mary Anne. 

" Why / do," replied Constance ; " that is not at all 
the speech of a Christian, Mary Anne ; we must please all 
to edification, and be all things to all men, so that we may 
gain some. But I must say, George, I cannot see why 
you assume that Grace Leslie is so superior ; I hope and 
expect she will get good from her visit here." 

" So do I," said George ; " I think Grace Leslie is of 
such a temper, that she not only gets good from every 
body, but also does good to every body, who has any good- 
ness at all." 

There was a pause, probably from the cousins feeling 
how differently George judged from themselves in such a 
matter ; but presently Mary Anne enquired quickly, 
'' Then pray, George, why has she not done you a little 
good ?" 

" I suppose, because," answered George, in rather an 
odd tone, " I have not any goodness about me. — But I am 
tired of waiting here, I shall go up All-street and meet 
them. Are you sure they come by the coach? I can 
hardly fancy Mrs. Leslie and Grace travelling by coach.** 

" Nonsense, George," said Mary Anne, " why not ?— 
we came by coach." 

" Yes, but then you hired one all to yourselves, for par- 
lour, kitchen, and luggage," said George, drily. '^ Hon- 
oured madam," continued he to his aunt^ " are you sure 
they come by coach ?" 

" Quite sure, George,'* said Mrs. Duff, who was engaged 
making some oilskin bags; '^ quite sure: do you think 
Mrs. Leslie could afford to travel any other way, with her 
means } I am sure, at least, she ought not." 

" I fear her family have a great deal of worldly pride," 
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observed Constance, " and I ehould not have wondered if 
ebe had pasted down ; I rather expected it, I confess." 

" How silly you are, Constance !" said Fanny, " Mrs. 
Leslie has no carriage, 1 know, and what worldly pride 
would there be in posting down in a hack chaiae ! I am 
sure that is quite as bad as a stage coach." 

"Well, I leave you to settle all that," said George, " I 
do not care how they come, as long as they arrive safe, 
and have been comfortable ; but I am sure of this, that a 
public coach never had before so elegant a freight as Mrs. 
Leslie, Grace, and their Hebe, young Jessie ; and I would 
advise the coachman to turn his ' Fury' into ' The 

George here took his leave. 

" How ridiculous George does mate himself about that 
girl !" said Mary Anne. 

" He only does it to vex you, my dear," said Mrs. Duff. 

" Oh, yes, 1 know tliat, mamma," returned the daugh- 
ter, " hut lie quite fails. I am sure I don't know why he 
thinks it will vex me." 

" Well, Mary Anne," said Fanny, " though Grace 
Leslie may be very worldly and have no religion, I do e\~ 
pect site is more accomplished than we are." 

" That remains to be proved," said Mary Anne ; " and 
besides if she ia, what then ? I hope we do not pride our- 
selves on our accomplishments." 

" We ought to pride ourselvea upon nothing," observed 
Constance, " what have we that we did not receive, and 
why should we glory as though we had not received it }" 

It may seem a paradox, but it is pretty certain, that the 
most humble characters have the most scruples in applying 
such texts as these to themselves, whether the subject of 
their humility be human arts, or the spirit of (heir mind 
and religious action. It requires deep self-knowledge to 
do BO safely, as well as intimate acquainiance with the 
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talents and characters of others. Yet many form precon- 
ceived opinions of every person they see, or even hear of, 
which, right or wrong, no future acquaintance will remove. 



CHAPTER IX. 



They come, they come, they come ! 

Song. 



ce 



Here they are !" cried Charlotte, who had heen silently 
working at some of her mother's hags, on one side of the 
window. 

" Yes, here they are at last," said Mary Anne, bending 
over her as she sat, ^' and George, and, I declare ! Camp- 
bell helping them !" 

" Why where did Campbell spring from ?" said Con- 
stance, ^' I thought he was reading upstairs in the back 



room." 



<c 



It is very proper he should be at hand to assist Mrs. 
and Miss Leslie," observed Fanny, " especially as we have 



no men." 



^' You think so much of footmen, Fanny," said Mary 
Anne, '^ George and Campbell*s assistance is all form and 
pretence ; I suppose they will not carry up the boxes !" 

*' You are wrong there," said Constance, as Campbell 
gave a helping hand to a box that was being conveyed into 
the small passage, ^' Campbell and George are certainly 
helping." 

At this moment Mrs. Leslie and her daughter, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Duff, who had gone into the passage to 
receive them, entered the room, and successively greeted 
the four Miss Duffs. It was a more formidable affair to 
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Grace llian to tlie otiier party, as tnuat be evident, besides 
dial feeling which every one must be ncquainteil with, of 
meeting those who ate better known to the memory or the 
imagination — or both — as in this case, than to the outward 
eye and ear. Added to this, there was the growth of a year 
and a half, and in the present instance tlie transformation 
from girlhood to womanhomi in three of the party. For 
though Grace had heard, she had not properly realized 
their alteration ; and though she appeared perfectly col- 
lected and self-possessed, slie was in a maze of bewildered 
reflections. Mrs. Uuff withdrew Mrs. Leslie from the 
party, and was engaged with her somewhat apart, while 
the three elder Miss DufTs closed round Grace ; and poor 
Charlotte, who was always literally iu the background. 
Blood modestly behind. Fanny attempted not to apeak, 
while her two sisters were fluent in many questions as to 
the journey, meeting Geoi^e, and all sorts of enquiries 
Euilahle to the occasion. Grace felt utterly incapable of 
replying to these flying questions. At last, seizing some 
one which happily stood out from the rest, she answered 
it, and in such sort of manner that it procured her a pas- 
sage towards the table, on which she deposited a small 
travelling basket. " What a nice little room !" said she, 
as she looked round, " and very pretty, I dare say, when 
you have the folding-doors open." 

" Oh, yes," cried Fanny, " quite a sweet room, with a 
fine open view of the liill, only it ia locked up, and we are 
never to use it." 

" Oh, what a pity," said Grace ; " but cannot you open 
it ? — who locks it up ?" 

" Slaninia locks it up," said Mary Anne. 

" Oh, if you want it, that is quite a different thing," 
said Grace, afraid she had been thoughtless of family 
arrangements, " I know there is no room to spare, Emily 
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'' Mamma only wants it to put sugar and plums in^" said 
Fanny, in a disconsolate tone^ ^' I am sure I never will 
have a stupid store room in my house ; I do wish there 
were no such things in the world as tea-canisters and locks 
and keys !" 

"Well, Fanny," said Constance, "it is no use our 
going all over that again ; it is settled, and there is an end 
of it." 

" Does your mamma take the hest room in the house for 
the store room. Miss Leslie ?" pursued poor Fanny, in 
her disquietude. 

" We live in London, and therefore do not require 
much of a store room ; hut really," said Grace, laughing, 
I never thought ahout it hefore ; mamma plans all those 
things." 

" Yes, and so does our mamma," pursued Fanny, " she 
has had carpenters at work all to-day, to make the room to 
her mind, and has laid in several hundred weight of gro- 
ceries of all sorts, which came down hefore us from 
London," 

^'Well, you must rememher what a large party you 
are," said Grace, feeling quite at a loss, hoth as to the 
subject, and the mode of treating such a question with 
such a party. 

" Yes," continued Fanny, " that is what I said — such a 
large party all in this little bit of a room. Your's is larger 
upstairs, because of the passage." 

" Oh, why did you not have that ?" cried Grace, " this 
would do so nicely for only mamma and me." 

" The others would not consent to that," said Fanny ; 
" I do not know why : George and Emily wanted you to 
have this, and so did I, but nobody could agree, and 
George would be for mamma's store room ; I could not 
understand them all. Charlotte and I were the other way, 
but no one listens to us." 



" Because, Fanny, you know nothing of household mal- 
tCTs," said Maiy Anoe ; " and besides, as George says, 
you are always dreaming of roses and stars, of Momus and 
the nine muses." 

Here the two young genUcmen came in, and George 
began rating at his cousins for keeping the travellers all 
this time, — not even offering a seal to Grace ; saying it 
vas too bad ; that £mily and Ellen denie<l themselves the 
pleasure of coming over, since it was so late, they feared 
fatiguing their friends. He then announced lo Mrs. Leslie 
that a meal, wllh tea, was rea<ly in her room, prepared 
under the superintendence of their factotum, Mrs. Ed- 
Mrs. Leslie expressed ber thanks at the consideration of 
her friends, and eaid perhaps it would be best to take lea 
and get to rest at once, as they had been up very early, 
particularly Grace. 

" Well, Mrs. Leslie," said Mra. Dufi^ feeling in her 
pocket for iter key, " you can just step in as you pass, and 
$ce my store room ; I am sure you will allow that it is a 

This was done, and Mrs. Leslie could by no means 
withhold the praise that neatness and completeness de- 
served. It was unijuestionably perfect as a temporary ex- 
pedient. " You pereeiie," observed Mrs. Uufi^ " that I 
hare iiad the shelves put up so aa not to injure the room 
or the walls ; I cannot bear the way people have of not 
taking care of property and furniture, because a place is 
only a lodging house." 

This sort of conversation went on while George stood at 
Uie foot of the staircase, shrugging his shoulders, and 
amusing the young ladies, as well as hia aunt, with all 
sorts of signs espreseive of his disgust at the thing alto- 
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"I thought^ Geoi^e, that you liked the store room," 
said Grace. 

*' Well, so I did at first," replied George, '^ but a man 
may change his mind, may he not? and I did mine, 
pretty quickly. — 1 have been taken in my own trap !" 
added he, good-humouredly, and drawing down the cor- 
ners of his mouth in an absurd manner. 

" Well, George," cried Grace, laughing, " I am sorry 
for you, but you know I cannot pity you if you have been 
manoeuvring." 

" I see Grace is as watchful as ever over my morals," 
said George, " how fond she must be of me !" 

" You know, George, of old, my universal benevolence," 
said Grace. 

''Oh, Grace," exclaimed George, as with a sudden 
movement he cleared a way for her, and impelled her a 
step or two forwards, " get you gone — ^get you gone to 
your room ; don't you see how you shock all these good 
cousins of mine by your frivolity ?" 

" I dare say they can be quite as bad when they please," 
said Grace, laughing, and compelled to ascend a stair or 
two backwards, by George's advance. *' No, no," added 
she, seating herself on a stair, '' I shall not go to our room 
before mamma. Besides, I have not got my basket — get 
it George." 

*' I sha*n't stir a peg," said George, " Charlotte, you are 
the good-natured one — ^get Grace's basket." 

" Oh, what is this ?" cried Mary Anne, as she seized 
the basket from her sister, *' a sketch-book ! do you sketch, 
Grace ? have you been sketching ?" And she slipped out 
the book and opened it. Grace coloured exceedingly; 
partly from dislike of her book being exposed, partly from 
her inability to help herself, for George had made a bar 
with his arms a few steps below where she sat. She felt 
annoyed, vexed, she hardly knew what, but she cried. 
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" Oh, Mary Anne ! Constance ! I will show you the book 
to-moiTow — but don't look at it nowj please — do put il 

" Tliere is nothing in it you are aaharaed of, I suppose," 

said Constance, coolly. 

" Ob, yes, there is a great deal," answered Grace, 
laughing, " do pve me my basket." 

" It is really very rude of you to open Grace's books," 
said Fanny to bet aistcra. 

" Fanny, you are so formal," said Constance ; " besides 
we are not opening Grace's hooks, we are looking at her 
drawings ; there can be no secrets there, I suppose, e?en 
if Grace means to be as formal es you, and not to look upon 
us as friends and sisters." 

" I am sure," cried Grace, pleased at this kind speech, 
" the book is not worth talking of; and bad as they are, 
you shall see all the sketches lo-niorrow, if you wish it ; 
only let me haie my basket now, please." 

George, touched by poor Grace's distress aud submissive 
tone, turned to e^ostulaie, made a long arm, and secured 
both book and basket. Grace received them gratefully. 
She was annoyed — perhaps very foolishly — at her sketches 
being exposed ; but ihe face was, the book at the other end 
was full of verses. Siie dreaded this being discovered, and 
George's raillery upon it, or rather the chance there was of 
his reading any of them out ; and she had been fitting in 
that excitement and horror which a young lady of sixteen 
may be expected to feel, who sincerely believes she has 
been guilty of a piece of presumption — to use the mildest 
term — in having attempted to put together a rhyme ; and 
whose presumjiiion was scarcely known even to her own 
dear mamma. Grace continued to converse in her unfa- 
Tourable position with the young ladies, who still stood 
round tlie foot of the staircase ; while George, with all the 
ingenuity and maliciousness of his nature, endeavoured to 
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distract her attention and monopolize the talk to himself. 
It was done playfully and good-humouredly on George's 
part^ and such ways are very amusing and pleasant^ hut 
there is a danger of their heen mistimed^ and so giving to 
parties an undeserved and unfavourable impression of each 
other. In Grace's present situation^ it required great tact^ 
not to appear vain> silly> rude^ or affected ; but an upright 
heart takes the place of tact ; for it leads into right feeling, 
and thence into such conduct as must satisfy, in the end, 
any but those perversely prejudiced. Grace was, however, 
greatly relieved at the appearance of her mamma and Mrs. 
Duff from their examination of the store room, which cer- 
tainly deserved some respect, since it had occupied much 
of the thoughts and conversation of the whole party since 
their arrival. George willingly allowed Mrs. Leslie to pass 
up the narrow staircase ; but no sooner had Grace with 
light and bright gaiety ceased repeating her " good nights" 
to her young friends below, and had disappeared, than he 
sprung up the staircase, and was behind the two ladies as 
they reached the door of their room. His cousins below 
protested against this piece of treachery; (for it had 
been settled beforehand that the travellers should be 
undisturbed by visitors that night) but he silenced 
them afterwards, by expatiating on the use he had been to 
their friends, in cutting up fowl and ham, pouring out tea, 
and a variety of other small services, to which George 
could do greater justice than the historian. A suspicion 
however must be confessed, that George went to the verge 
of poetic license in his relation, since when they entered 
the room, rather to George's surprise, they found Campbell 
Duff already engaged in preparing the very acceptable 
meal for the travellers. He had despatched all the solid 
matters, and was in the act of peering about with his glass 
up to his eye, for the sugar tongs, intending to save his 
fair friends every trouble but that of resting from their 
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fatigue and refreshing themaelves after tlieir long journey. 
There was a note from Emily, which Grace read, while 
faer mamma sought Jessie to give her instructions. She 
found her in waiting with the Mrs. Edwards before men- 
tioned, who had contrived all Jessie's accommGdations as 
pleasantly as she had done her mistress's. Grace burst 
out laughing several times over Emily's note, very much 
to Campbell's amusement and George's disgust, which was 
not ahated hy Grace's determination not to disclose the 
subject of Emily's letter, since the writer requested it 
might be left for the pleasure of verbal discussion. As 
soon as the travellers were fairly started in their meal, 
Campbell Duff was considerate enough to propose leaving, 
since be felt sure they would be glad of a little peace, and 
Emily and EUen'a kind forbearance ought not, he said, to 
be disregarded. George murmured, but could not do 
otherwise than quit with his cousin, for Mrs. LesUe did 
not oppose Campbell's proposal. 

" 1 thought," said she to her daughter, after they lef^, 
" tiiat you ought to be quiet and get a good night's rest, 
for think what a day of trouble and excitement you have 
had." 

" Oh, mamma, it never hurts me as it does others," 
cried Grace, " I have a headache now, certainly, from the 
travelling, and from seeing so many people, but that is 

Vet poor Grace's temples throbbed to a de^ee that would 
have alarmed most persons. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Ttaoagli on pleasure slie was bent. 
She had a firugal mind. 

CowpCT. 
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How Campbdl Duff is improved, Grace," said Mrs. 
Leslie, the next momiDg, as they sat down to breakfast ; 
** I always thought him a nice honest fellow, but I never 
expected he would spring up into so striking, indeed so 
degant a penon.** 

''And so exceedingly quiet and agreeable, mamma," 
said Grace ; '' I could not help wishing he could have 
stayed last night, though I am sure George is so good- 
natured that it is a shame to say such a thing." 

'' I think George very much improved too, since he has 
been at Oxford,** continued Mrs. Leslie, " but there is a 
great difieranoe between them in character." 

'' Oh,** cried Grace, laughing, as she compared them in 
her mind, " there never were two people so different as 
George and Campbell ! and now they are grown up, it 
seems the same, only there is something of a Ukeness in 
manner, I do not know what, since they have been at 
Oxford." 

** It must be very pleasant to Mr. and Mrs. Ward," re- 
marked Mrs. Leslie, '' to see Campbell so studious and 
improved in appearance.'* 

" I think Oxford must be ' the path of Beauty,' 
mamma,** said Grace, laughing, " it seems to have a magic 
efiect; you know Campbell was always a favourite of 
mine, but certainly he was rather rough and brusque, 
especially the last time we saw him." 
Here a knock at the door received a most cheerful an- 
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Ewer, and Emily anil Ellen were warmly greeting the new 

"Now we are complete," cried Ellen; "if grand- 
mamma were here 1 should be quite happy. How nice 
and well you look, Grace." 

" Yea, indeed," rejoined her sister, " prettier than ever ; 
what a creature you are, Grace !" and she made a playful 
face of disgust, sufficiently denoting admiration at her 
triend. — " Well, Grace," continued Emily, " you had my 
note laEt night." 

" Yes, indeed, Emily," said Grace, in a reproachful 
tone of her own, " and I am sure it is 1 who ought to say, 
' What a creature you are, Emily !' " 

" Oh, Mrs. Leslie !" cried Emily, " how I wish you 
and Grace had been here ; you cannot think what absurd 
Ecenes we have had about that store room." 

" 1 perceived," said Mrs. Leshe, " that it was the resolt 
of much tliought." 

" And words," continued Emily, laughing ; " ob, if 
you could have seen us !" 

" Have you got a store room in your house, Emily, 
over the way!'" asked Grace, who had thought such a 
tiling for a month rather superfluous, but had been diffi- 
dent of Iter opinion ; not being accuetomei! to the wants of 
a lai^ family. 

" There is a closet that might be used for the purpose ; 
mamma has put a bed in it, since our party ia so lai^e : 
but you know my aunt Duff is a devotee to store rooms ; 1 
do not beheve she could sleep without a store room in the 
house ; 1 am convinced she has only been sustained these 
(WO days by feeding on the vision of the notable room 
below." 

" Perhaps your aunt wishes a room to lock up plate, or 
any TaluableB they may have with tbem," obscrred Mrs. 
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"Valuables!" exclaimed Emily, laughing, "oh, no; 
tfae^ pique ihemEelves upon bringing neither plate nor 
valuables of any sort, to be a temptation to tbieTes or eer- 
Yants, I am sure I should quite pity a tbief in this bouse ; 
except be happened to light upon Fanny's dreesing-case, I 
don't tbink he could find a portable sixpenny- worth. Cer- 
tainly Constance's coral brooch miglit fetch nearly that 
sum, and would be a temptation la any tbief of taste, if he 
could but get a bint of its existence. But she does not 
lock it up there ; the room indeed, you may believe me, is 
■ store-room for provisions alone." 

" Why you know they have three at Winterton," said 
Ellen, " and my aunt misses them very much." 

" Three, what ?" asked Grace, looking surprised. 

" Three store-rooms," cried Emily, laughing ; " where 
have you bved all your life, Grace, nut to know that my aunt 
Duffhas three store-rooms in her house?" 

" \Ve]l arranged doseta, I suppose, Emily," said Mrs, 

" No, no, indeed, dear Mrs. Leslie," replied Emily ; 
" rooms, real good sized rooms, are they not, Ellen ?" 

" Two of them are larger tliau that below, and one 
nearly as large," returned Ellen. 

" And what are they for ?" asked Grace. 

" One for tea and coffee, one for candles and soap, and 
the other for all other groceries." 

" But how disproportionate that division seems," ob- 
served Grace, — " one whole room for tea and coffee." 

" Oh, Grace," cried Emily, " you are no good house- 
wife — that is clear enough ! Do you not see thai all these 
arliclcB are like the Goose, the Fox, and the Cabbage, and 
cannot be left safely together ?" 

" The Goose and the Cabbage might, at any rate," said 
Grace, laughing, " and in the same way I think the ' tea' 
and ' other groceries' might be safe companions." 



" Oil the faitli of the faWe, I believe that geese eat cab- 
bsgcE badly," replied Bmily, " and on equally good autho- 
rity, I doubt not that 'tea' and 'other groceries' are bitter 

" Tin canisters and lead must be armour fiufiicieiit 
aguDst such foes," returned Grace. 

" Grace, Grace," cried Emily, " you are a sad sceptic ; 
and 1 hand you over to the judicial powers of the Queen 
of Housewifery. — ^Vhy, Grace, I dare say you would 
never have bad the grand conception of a store-room for a 
month once cross your mind. Mrs. Leslie, would you 
ever have thought of such a thing ?" 

" You must not ask tae such questions, Emily," replied 
Mrs. Leslie, " for I have never had a lai^e eetablishment 
to superintend." 

" Well, I can assure you we have talked of nothing hut 
this slote-room since we came, and I must go on a little 
longer," said Emily. " The DuSs arrived here before us 
on Saturday, and we found tbem deep in (he question — 
not whether it was to be, lor that was a decided matter. 
And indeed Ellen and myself felt ttiank-ful that my aunt 
condescended to manage with only one room. After a 
world of words, we persuaded her to let a closet of our con- 
trivance do for theboxesof candles and soap, instead of in- 
stalling tliese articles as usual in honourable solitude al! over 
the room. It was very evident that the small back dining 
room was the only place that could he appropriated to the 
purpose. After a time, the affair became more and more 
perplexed, for every one of ua had private reasons for our 
wishes. The first move had been to give you and Grace 
the lower room ; but papa would not hear of that ; he said 
hehad fairly divided the house — the two lower rooms for the 
largest party, which really together would have been ample, 
and very pretty besides ; and the larger single room above 
for you. We had a long battle about this, becauisc George 
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was on the aunt-DulT siile of the question, atiii warm for 
the ttore-room." 

" That puazled me bo very much," said Ellen ; " I can- 
not at all guess why George should wish either ; and he 
took up the store-room not at all in jest." 

" I certainly wish it should he so," said Mrs. Leslie, 
" the room heiow will do exceedingly nicelj for Grace and 
me, while it is quite impassible for a large party like the 
Duffi to make it comfortable ; and their only room, too !" 

" Papa declares he will not hear of such a thing," con- 
tinued Emily, "he says if there is any change, you and 
Grace are to come over to us, which was certainly the beat 
plan from the beginning." 

" Well, then, why should not that be ?" asked Mrs. 
Leslie, who was reaily for any plan that woidd satisfy 

" Oh," cried Emily, laughing, " you don't understand 
half our politics yet ; in the first place, our house is a 
higher rent, and has more pretensions, and requires ser- 
vants, and this you know is a lodging, and the people ' do 
for you' here. Aunt Duff thought it a great extravagance 
in mamma to have her own servants ; in the next place, 
you know, the Duffs think the only reason they come to 
Hastings at all is for the hope of converting people; and 
tbey want you and your maid, and the two servants of the 
house and Hanson, to come in to exposition and prayera 
every morning and night, which you know you could r 
do if you were in our house, and this is the reason they 
have been so good-natured about making room for Hanson 
here to be with your Jessie."' 

Neither Mrs. Leslie nor Grace could at all tell if this 
was a lively sally of Emily's, or if it was really fact. Grace 
felt if it was, it was very kind of the Duffs to wish to do 
good to herself and others. Ellen again appealed t 
sister for George's motives. "Oli, Ellen, could you not 
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see in a minute?" cried Emily, " lie dii! not tell inc.but it 
was plain eiiouRli that he thought if the liack room was 
turneil into a store-roam, the Dutfs would directly take 
this upper room, being larger, (indE^d yuu know aunt 
Duff or Constance suggested it at once,] and then Grace 
and Mr^. Leslie would have heen beiow, which would 
have been so much more snug for him and us. You know 
we could have run in at any time, and have got out on tiie 
down behind, without all the rest rushing to join us ; 
now we shall have to come up and down staira, and it will 
not be half go pleasant to us-" 

"Oh, yes, it wiU," cried Grace, " we shall be together, 
sometimes one set, sometimea another, ami I can run over 
to you and Ellen for a httle talk now and then, if you will 
let me." 

" Yes; hut you do not know the DaSs as well as I do," 
said Emily. 

" No," replied Grace, " I wish to do so, you kuow, and 
I hope I shall before long." 

Emily looked queer, but said nothing farther. " Mrs. 
Leslie," asked Ellen, " do you think Grace is rested from 
her journey, and can she walk four miles to-day ?'■ 

" Oh, quite rested, quite able, mamma !" said Grace, 
" this beautiful air is just what I want." 

" Because mamma says we can take a drive to-day just 
as well, only George has set his heart on old Roar." 

" Who is this old Roar of whom you talk so much ?" 
asked Grace, feeling sure she should find him an agreeable 
acquaintance. 

" Oh, here is Geoi^e, he will tell yon all, for he set off 
to team all particulars before we came out," said Ellen, as 
ghe heard her brother's hasty hand open and close the 
house door, and recognised his step on the stairs. And 
before she had done speaking George Bppeareil, almost be- 
fore his ostentations knock. 
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WeUy** cried he, greeting his friends as he spoke^ 
** old Roar is two miles and a thought off, by all I can 

** Your thought must not be a long one, George/' said 
£mily> ** or we shall not get Fanny to go with us, she 
thinks it an Herculean undertaking already." 

** Oh, I'll manage my pretty dear Fanny," said George ; 
^* by the by, Grace, what do you think of our cousins ?" 

** I have scarcely seen them yet, George," replied 
Grace, " besides, you were talking the whole time." 

*' I am sure you talked enough to them," returned 
George, *' besides, my talking did not prevent your seeing 
them." 

** Your talking did not," replied Grace, laughing, '* but 
your opaque figure on the stair-case did, for it was suffi- 
cient to eclipse a whole constellation from me, however 
briUiant." 

George chose to take this as a high compliment, and 
made amusing acknowledgments; Grace very willingly 
let it so pass ; she had, as she said, seen too little of his 
cousins to talk about them, nor was she willing to do so to 
him at all, and she therefore was glad to take advantage of 
a change in the conversation, and they were soon all en- 
gaged in the arrangement of the proposed walk. " And 
pray tell me who or what is this old Roar of your's?" said 
Grace. 

** Oh, have you not heard ?" cried Emily, ** I believe 
some of us would have thought of nothing but old Roar 
since we came, if it had not been for his rival, the store- 
room; old Roar is a cascade really worth seeing, they 
say." 

^^ I am sure, then, it is worth going two miles out of 
Hastings to see," said George, " for a more dull, stupid, 
empty place there never was on the face of the earth. If 
you had not been coming, Grace, I should have been off to 
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lionclan yesterday morning, and sel U> ai my law-books, 
by way of amusement." 

Grace was used to George's modi.' of talking, and was 
spared answering, as wliile he spoke the three eldest Miss 
DuSs appeared, and a very animated discussion suceeeded. 
It was not, however, suSicietit to cause Constance to defer 
her message to Mrs. Leslie. AAei a little prefatory ad- 
dress, she ended with, "And we tliinlc that you, and 
Grace, and your maid-servant, would not object to avail 
yourselves of the spiritual advantages you can have liere, 
in joining in our family worsliip and exposition of the 

Airs. Leslie showed one moment's hesitation before she 
spoke, for though a generation older than the young lady 
who addressed her, she had not been accustomed to babiis 
of society that allowed all persona to aay all things, at all 
times, to all people, and perhaps slie might have expected 
tile proposal to come fioia the papa or mamma, ratlier than 
from the second daughter. She replied, however, that she 
■aw no objection, and that she knew it was just what 
Grace wished. 

" We would not propose it last night or this morning," 
continued Constance, " because we thought you might be 
fatigued with your journey, and it is not every one, when 
the body is overwearied, who can bring it into subjection 
to the spirit. — The spirit may be willing, but the flesh is 

Airs. LesUe felt exceedingly uncomfortable, for slie had 
never before been thus talked to by such a young person 
as Constance, and was really relieved by George's crying 
out good-humou redly, " Come now, Constance, no lec- 
turing, if you please, and least of all let Mrs. Leslie he 
the subject of it ; mind lliat now, all the time we are here. 
If you must lecture, lecture nie, who needs it ibc most, 
and lo whom it will do no harm." 
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** You mean, really, no good, Greorge," said Constance, 
with a sigh, " and I fear you are right." 

The discussion on the plan of the morning was then con- 
tinued, and all joined. The party was to consist of the 
young people already mentioned. Mrs. Ward was coming 
in presently to ask Mrs. Leslie to spend the morning with 
her, and take a drive. Mrs. Duff had sent word that she 
must go shopping for certain hollands, brooms, and neces- 
sary articles for household use, in which she found the 
house deficient; and the elder gentlemen and younger 
children disposed of themselves other ways. The Wards, 
under Emily*s orders, took leave for an hour or so, when 
the Miss Duffs sat down and claimed Grace's promise of 
showing her sketch-book. 

" Where is Charlotte ?'* said Grace, ** is she engaged ?" 

" Oh, no, she is so stupid," replied Mary Anne, " she 
thought we were so many she would not come up, but she 
never does as we do." 

^' May I go and call her ?" asked Grace, with her hand 
on the door. 

She got leave, and finding Charlotte disconsolate and 
alone — for her mother had gone on her errands — ^had a 
little talk with her, and brought her up. Grace expostu- 
lated with her on staying below, though she could not help 
thinking she should have done the same. 

" Oh," cried Charlotte, " there are so many of us, and I 
am the youngest, nobody wants me, and it makes one less." 

^' You must not say so, Charlotte," said Grace, laugh- 
ing, ^' for you know I am the youngest but one, and you 
will make me either do the same, or ashamed of myself." 

'* Oh, Grace," said Charlotte, " every body wants i/ou ; 
besides, you talk." 

'* Every body talks but me, / think," said Grace, " but 
do come up now, for I have been missing you all the time, 
and wondering where you were." 
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The young ladies then joined the party above, and 
Elcetch book was duly exaroinnl. It was very 
much against her feeling, since it was altogether a thing 
she was ashamed of; but ehe had pramised in a moment 
of alarm, and could not retract ; therefore she made the 
best of it. The fact was, her sketches were very superior 
to her own notion ofthcm, and beEides gave promise of future 
excellence to a skilful eye. Their mechanical merit could 
be appredated more or less by the young critics ; but their 
original power was not so clear to them, whose drawing had 
been confined lo copying, except in one instance; which 
was an undertaking Grace heard of with surprise, and the 
reverence natural to one of her temper. Mary Anne was 
b^nnbg full-lengih portraits of her sisters, the twins, 
Constance and Fanny, in oil colours. The size was not 
as large as life, but nearly so. Grace was surprised ; be- 
cause she would have expected Constance, if any, to have 
done such a thing ; and the mode in which both Mary 
Anne herself, and her sisters spoke on the subject, raised 
the young artist generally mucli in her opinion ; for from 
her memory of &Iary Anne, and from the way her cousins 
always mentioned her, Grace could not shake off a tacit 
sort of sense of lier want of application, and inferiority lo 
her sisters. " What a thing prejudice is !" thought slie, 
after they left to prepare for their walk, " how 1 do wish 
1 might never be prejudiced, and could at once get rid of 
any such feeling whcnevi 
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CHAPTER XI. 



At length the youthful pedestrians were on their way,— 
a joyous parly of nine, Campbell having j in ned them. 

"Why, Campbell," exclaimed his sifitcTj Mary Anne, 
" I thought you were going to be too studious to come out 
at this time of day !" 

" Then you see," said he, very drily, " you thought 
wrang, for here I am ; and what is more, I mean often to 
do the same ; that ie, if you will let me," and he looked 
round at the rest. 

" Campbell has grown such a fine gentleman since he 
went to Oxford !" remarked Mary Anne. 

" You cannot say t/iaf of me, Mary Anne, at any rate," 
observed Geoi^, " Oxford had no finger in that pie." 

" I differ with you there," returned Mary Anne, " I 
think you are much more pohte than before you went to 
Oxford ; so stupid and formal, 1 do disUke such stuSl" 

" Wliat stufi", Mary Anne ?" asked Geoi^. 

" Why the nonsense of flying to open doors, and place 
chairs, and help one to every thing, as if we were heEplera 
fine ladies, or old women, and had lost the use of our 

" There is a great want of simplicity in such manners," 
observed Constance, " and they savour much more of the 
spirit of the world than that of tht 
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"Well, it makes me laugh," continaei] Mary Anne, 
who had before luughed, " to see strong meu and women 
jilajing at form, ns Fnnny says, in sucli a way, and moldng 
thetnselTea so ridiculous." 

George really deserved some credit for not replying to 
lliis remark in some personal manner, for he was fully alive 
to his cousin's powers of body, whatever he thought of her 
mind. Emily afterwards observed tliat this forbearance 
was new, and must certainly be owing to Oxford. 

Ellen replied to her cousin's obscrvalions. — " I cannot 
think," said she, " how you can both talk such nonsense !" 

" IIow nonsense ?" asked Constance, " 1 say I wish for 
primitive manners." 

" Then you would have much more formal and precise 
ways Ihan our's at present," remarked Ellen ; " we know 
that Oriental manners both then were, and now are, much 
more formal and ceremonious than those of European 

" Can you persuade me," asked Mary Anne, confidently, 
" that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, would condescend to 
such airs and graces as the fine gentlemen of our day ?" 

" We are not talking of aira and graces," said Ellen, 
" but of established manners ; and 1 not only think, but 
am sure, the Patriarchs did conform to whatever modes 
chanced to bo the custom of the age and country in which 
they lived." 

" Then I suppose you mean to say that we hear of 
Abraham flying to set a chair for a young lady," said 
Mary Anne, with a laugh. 

" I am sure, Mary Anne," said Ellen, " you have not 
gained much from all the Scripture realization lessons you 
used to go through with Miss Newmarsh, if you talk in 
that way. You seem rather to have learned to speak with- 
out reverence, than to have caught the spirit of llie scenes 
you described, and even acted." 
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" I think I know the Bible pretty well," replied Mary 
Anne, ''and I defy you to give me any proof of such 
polite ways in primitive times as you uphold. Give me an 
example, for instance, of Abraham being polite to a young 
lady." 

" You ought to be content short of that," replied Ellen, 
** but there w, you know, an instance of Abraham's being 
polite, as you call it, to a young lady." 

" Indeed, I do not know any one such," said Mary 
Anne. 

" Do you not remember," observed Ellen, " that he sent 
bracelets and ear-rings, jewels, silver and gold, and costly 
gifts to Rebecca, who was a young lady } — This was 
polite and attentive, was it not ?" 

Mary Anne was a little staggered at the first moment ; 
then recovering herself, said, " But this is very diflPerent 
from silly personal attentions, — doing things that people 
can do themselves, or that their servants can do for them." 

" Well, then, Mary Anne," continued the persevering 
Ellen, " what do you say to Jacob's rolling away the stone 
for Rachael at the well's mouth ?" 

Again Mary Anne hesitated, but presently replied, " Oh, 
but that was useful, she could not do it for herself." 

*' But the herdsmen — the servants — could, and were 
used to do so," observed Ellen, *' and they were close at 
hand. You cannot deny that this was on Jacob's part a 
piece of uncalled for attention, and that he was guilty of 
what you call politeness." 

Again Mary Anne was ready to support her opinion, 
not her view, for she had none. " If I referred to the pas- 
sage," said she, '' I know we should find it not exactly as 
you say." 

** The more you examine the context," replied Ellen, 
'* the more I think the act appears a piece of personal at- 
tention to Rachel." 



' And i[ 



And she stepped back to aak CoiiBtance if she liad with 
her, as usual, her Polyglot Bible. Constance had it open 
and was looking out the passage. " Now do let me read 
the verse to Mary Anne," eaid Ellen, and she read, 
" ' And it came to pass, when Jacob saw Rachel the daugh- 
ter of Laban his mother's brother, and the sheep of Laban 
his mother's brother, that Jacob went near, and rolled the 
stone from the well's mouth, and watered the flock of 
Laban his mother's brother," Jacob had not done so for 
the other three flocks who were waiting, hut immediately 
he saw Rachel he came forward, you see." 

" Well, and I might say he did it because they were his 
uncle's flock," said Mary Anne, who was one convinced 
againstherwill, "or because Kachel was not strong enough." 

" Come now, Mary Anne," cried Geoi^, who had been 
like the rest of die party listening patiently to the fair 
disputants, "nobody can deny that Ellen has proved her 
point, and that you ought to submit, or to take some new 
ground, not go over tlie same again," 

Mary Anne never UkeJ to oppose her cousin George if 
she could help it, and Constance as little approved of bis 
silencing any of them ; she therefore continued the dis- 
cussion, " I should say," observed she, " that you should 
found your examination rather on the New Testament 
than the Old. The simplicity of the Gospel has taken 
effect as much in the alteration of manners, as in the ab- 
rogation of the ceremonies of the Jewish Law. I con- 
ceive that all our manners should be guided by the spirit 
of the precept, " Call no man Father upon earth." 

" You surely do not mean, Constance, we are to refuse 
to give honour to whom honour is due," said Ellen. 

" Honour and respect in the heart are very different 
from the silly attentions I mean," replied Constance. 

" Really, Constance," returned Ellen, " I cannot under- 
stand what you and Mary Anne mean by silly al 
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" Well then," continued the other, ** I will say that I 
think the manners of the body of Christians commonly 
called Quakers, are much more in accordance with tlie 
simplicity of the Gospel than any others." 

" Now I understand you," said Ellen, *^ but what do 
you say to St. Paul's behaviour, to all in authority ; he 
does every thing by law, and by rule, and conforms to all 
fixed customary manners.'* 

'' I know Paul was willing to become all things to all 
men that he might gain some," remarked Constance, *' and 
so far I quite agree, but I may still wish to see more 
primitive simplicity in Christians than I do at present, 
and I may choose to set the example.'* 

" At any rate, Constance, after all you have conceded, 
both in Old and New Testament examples," said Ellen, 
smiling, ** I think you ought to drop the expression 
'primitive simplicity.' " 

" Hear, hear !" cried George, " Mary Anne ! Constance ! 
what have you to say against this ?" 

" George ! you are so ridiculous," said Mary Anne, 
" you always turn every thing into a joke." 

" I am not in joke indeed," said George, " but I do 
think Ellen's proposition quite fair. Come, Constance !" 
added he, in an appealing tone to her, having more respect 
for her opinion than her sister's, " at any rate you can allow 
that your representatives of primitive manners did not 
arise in the world till the days of Greorge Fox, a. d. 1650, 
or thereabouts. What did the Christian world do before 
this primitive doctor arose?" 

*' Wc know all was darkness," said Constance, '* till the 
Reformation, whidi was not so long before." 

*' That is not to the point, Constance, and you know 
it ; do not be afraid of being honest," said George, '* con- 
fess that ^onr notion of primitive simplicity is rather im- 
aginative than just.*' 
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" I readily confess ihat we are accusMmed to use popa- 
lar espressEona without fully apprehending llieir significa- 
tion," said Constance, candidly, " and periiaps when 1 study 
the subject more, I may find this to be the case here." 

Geoi^ expressed himself highly satisfied with the ad- 
tniasian, and passed a very neat eulogium on the dis- 
tinctive merits of both Ellen and Constance. 

After walking on a few steps in silence, Grace remarked, 
" All you say, Ellen, is very true, and 1 do not mean to 
say that I do not agree with it ; hut 1 must confest that I 
also agree with Mary Anne and Constance, and think it a 
dehglilful thing to be able to throw away form and cere- 
mony, and all the absurd rules which we are obliged to 
observe in society." 

" Oh, yes," cried Fanny, " to be quite free and happy 
with those we love, and leave all disagreeable stupid peo- 
ple to play at form by themselves !" 

" \Vhy we know it is play," said Grace, laughing ; " we 
know we are all laughing at ourselves during all the small 
observances society requires, however necessary they are." 

" We laugh or we sigh over lliem," observed Constance, 
" according to the depth of our mind and cliaracier." 

" / laugh, and 1 suppose every body else laughs," re- 
peated Grace ; " all — under the observances of society — 
must feel like children playing at Kings and Queens." 

" If you feel in this way, Grace," said Constance, "if 
you really <1espise such things as you pretend you do, why 
have you not strength of mind to show your disdain of 
them, cast off the idle forms which sodety prescribes, and 
join with those who are not afraid of daring the world's 
censure and the world's ridicule?" 

" I don't think I am much afraid of being laughed at," 
said Grace, in an odd tone, between thoughtful ness and 
gaiety. 

" Capital I" cried George, with emphasis, " capital 1 
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Grace Leslie, with her most exquisite appointments of 
dress and her measured proprieties, not afraid of heing 
laughed at !*' and he laughed. 

"Well, I really mean so, George," continued Grace, 
turning and looking at him, " I do not think I should ever 

care much ahout heing laughed at," mentally adding, 

** if I knew I was in the right." 

" I should like to see Grace to-morrow morning mounted 
on a herring-harrel in the fish-market, haranguing away 
like smoke,*' said George. 

None hut Constance could help laughing at George's 
manner and idea. Grace laughed too, and said, " But I 
should never do such a thing." 

'^ And why not ?" asked George ; while Constance re- 
peated gravely, " Why not ?" 

'^ You might do a great deal of good, you know, among 
those ignorant fish women," continued George. 

'*0n what principle would you object?" asked Con- 
stance, the tone of the two speakers being curiously in 
contrast. 

" I suppose I should think I was out of my place on 
the top of a herring-barrel in the market-place," replied 
Grace, ** and that I deserved to be laughed at." 

" Most philosophical friend !" cried George, '' you have 
elucidated a principle that has always escaped the penetra- 
tion of the enlightened Doctress, Constance." 

'^ What principle, George }" enquired Grace, amused. 

*' Ask Ellen," said George, *^ for it is more in her way. 
^Come, speak, Ellen the Moderator !" 

** I don't know why you always call Ellen the Mode- 
rator, George," said Mary Anne; "so far from mode- 
rating, she always differs." 

" She moderates between the opposite factions of the 
Duffs and Wards," said George, " therefore I call her the 
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Mcnierator. Now, Ellen, please to liolJ forth upon o'er- 
stepping the modesty of natnre-" 

" I think you and Grace have handled tlie subject ably, 
and do not ivant any help," replied Ellen ; " besides I 
have said my say ail tlie way up the hiU." 

" Ellen's ' say' is never said," observed George, who 
was very proud of his sister's powers and good sense, and 
particularly pleased that she often agreed with himself, " I 
am never tireil of hearing Ellen talk." 

" You ought to like to hear those, George," remarked 
Constance, " who lead you to seriousneiis rather tlian 
frivolity." 

" And pray, my good Constance, how can you tell what 
my trte-a-tetes with Ellen are, or what they kad to ?" 
said Gcoi^e ; while Ellen did not seem at all disposed to 
continue the conversation, and a pause in the walk favoured 
her silence. 



CHAPTER Xil. 



^^^^"hev had by this time ascended the hill by a route which 
allowed of a large parly walking pretty well together : they 
now came to a spot where the path ran bo as to compel 
ihem to separate. This occasioned a pause, and the young 
party turned and looked around ihem, id surprise and ad- 
They had all been intent o 
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pursuing their way with leisurely steps, without heing 
sensible that there was at hand a scene so striking. It was 
one more of vastness and brilliancy than of beauty of sce- 
nery, since the sea was the prominent object. It was a 
day of glorious sunshine, and sea and sky seemed to be re- 
flecting back again brilliant rays, whose flickering beams 
cheated the dazzled eye, of the objects of beauty and in- 
terest which lay buried beneath them. The glittering 
roofs of the houses, too, added to the glassy effect, and 
some of the young party turned aside unable to bear the 
glaring trial of a sea-side summer sun. Yet all felt the 
influence of the atmosphere, and a sun hot, but not over- 
powering; for a fresh clear breeze sprung up, and ever 
and anon gave signs of a strength scarcely in unison with 
a morning of such cloudless serenity. In fact, it was just 
a day in which a party, or an individual of a party, of 
pleasure, not exactly in tune for the occasion, might have 
found incessant opportunities for vexation and complaint, — 
so hot — so cold — so insipid — ^so blowing — so dazzling. It 
had all these faults, and more, but our present party were 
bent on a hopeful expedition, and none yet weary enough 
to find the evils of their lot more pressing than the goods. 
*' Now, let us go on," cried Fanny, who had been one of 
the dazzled ones, " 1 am longing for dear old Roar. Can- 
not you describe it, George ? — ^how stupid you must be." 

" Why more stupid than your ladyship, Fanny ?" said 
George, " you know I have never been there." 

" No, but you have been all this morning seeing people 
who have, and making enquiries." 

''Well, certainly, I can describe it if you please to 
listen," said George. 

" Oh, there's a dear good creature !" cried Fanny, 
" now we shall have something worth hearing !*' 

*' Well, ladies and gentlemen," said George, raising his 
voice — since they were walking two and two in a narrow 
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path — and speab'ng in a Sne profesaional somewhat nasal 
drawl, " ladies and gentlemen, no doubt you Lave all heard 
of the far-faroed Falls, the pride and the boast of the new 
world — the Falls of Niagara. This stupendous cataract 
presents to the eye of the beholder a spectacle which can 
DCTer be forgotten, so long as memory reuins possession of 
the vital frarae. A Btreara, one mile in width — picture it 
to yourselves, ladies and gentlemen ! — rushes down a per- 
pendicular cliff one hundred and fifty feet in depth, bound- 
ing and rebounding, echoing and re-echoing, till the vast 
body of waters broken upon the rocke below, become one 
tumultuous mass of foam, while as snow, and swallowing up 
in tlieir fury the still overwhelining torrents which again 
and again have for ages bemmc in their turn the instrument 
of destruction to the devouring element ! — Destrucdan, I 
say, for through these agitations it is converted into froth, 
it vanishes In vapour, it rises as a pillar of smoke, and 
may be seen to any distance the naked eye can reach. 
Sometimes it takes the form of a lovely rainbow, and as 
such becomes a fit dream for the poet or the moralist. 
Soinetimes it represents that wonder-working power, subtile 
u vapour, but stronger tlian brass, and in the form of steam 
aptly directs the mind and eye of the scientific and the 
mercantile to the works of man, now planted around ita 
mighty banks. Such arc tiie Falls, justly the wonder of 
the new world ; but our Falls, our mighty old Roar, he it 
known, as much surpass these, as all that is old surpasses 
all that is new, of which you shall very aliortly have a 

" Now George, this is not fair," said Fauny, mterrupt- 
ing him, " you will only disappoint us, cannot you tell us 
something of measurement and size ? Niagara you say is 
one hundred and fifty feet high, now how high ia old 
Roar?" 

" Some told me forty," replied George. 
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Indeed !" cried Fanny, " delightful I that is not so 
much less ! it is very nearly a third, and you know we are 
not expecting any thing like Niagara.** 

" But some said twenty, Fanny," said Ellen, ** do not 
be taken in." 

^^Oh, it is quite as likely that those who said forty 
should be right as those who said twenty. I dare say it is 
forty. — Well, George, how wide is the stream?*' continued 
Fanny, hopefully, *' you say Niagara is a mile." 

"Something short of that, no doubt, Fanny," said 
George. 

'* Well, you know half or a quarter of a mile is a good 
width — I dare say it is half a mile." 

^^ Well, it shall be half a mile, dear Fanny, to please you." 

*^ And how much water, George ?*' 

" Oh that varies according to the season, you know we 
have not had a great deal of rain lately. — Stop ! stop !*' 
cried he, " listen — don't you hear !" 

*' Hear what ?'' exclaimed several. 

" Why the faU ! listen !*' 

A full stop was made, and all listened in silence ; how- 
ever nobody but Fanny could hear any thing but the 
breathings of summer, and a slight air stirring at the mo- 
ment, for they had got out of reach of the gusty sea- 
breezes. 

" Oh tbe delightful falls !" cried she, " I am sure I 
heard them ! how far can one hear the Falls of Niagara, 
George.?" 

George did not know, and applied to Grace, with whom 
he was walking. She happened to remember, and George 
answered, " Fifteen miles, some say more.** 

" Oh ! cried poor Fanny, alarmed, " I hope we are not 
fifteen miles from old Roar." 

George comforted her on that point. 

The party here congregated before the front of a stile. 
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Campbell leaped over in order to assiEC his sisters and 
cousins. Emily and Fanny being light of foot, did not 
need help. George then handed over Grace, who passed 
on lo the rest. Presently she heard George's step behind 
her, and turning, saw Mary Anne on the other side (if the 
Blile looking very deplorable, and not daring to venture 

"Oh!" cried Grace to George, " you have left Mary 
Anne behind !" 

" I know it," said George, coolly, " I waa afraid of 
offending Mary Anne." 

" Oh, let ua go back," continued Grace, " she cannot 
get over by herself," and Grace ran towards the stile. 

George returned, just as Grace held up her hand. 
" Nonsense, Grace," said George, standing between Mary 
Anne and the offered hand, "as if a weak hand like your'a 
could help a strong arm like Mary Anne's." 

" My weak hand can do more than you give it credit 
for, George," said Grace laughing, as she willingly gave up 
her place, supposing George meant to hand his cousin over, 

" Well, Mary Anne," cried he, " why don't you come .' 
you will keep us all waiting!" 

" 1 cannot," said Ulary Anne, fully comprehending 
George's meaning, and a good deal ashamed. 

" Why cannot you ?" repeated he. 

While Mary Anne hesitated, George turned to Grace, 
who was evidendy designing (o pass lo the other side lo 
give her assistance, and warned her good-humouredly that 
if she interfered or even spoke, it should be the worse for 
Mary Anne. Grace stood quiet, she could not help being 
amused at the scene, though she longed lo step forward 
and put an end to poor Mary Anne's dilemma. 

" I cannot get over by myself," replied Blary Anne, 
dolefully, to George's last ijuestion. 
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Ob, you want kelp, do yon?" exdaimed George, 
moring one ttep nearer, " I thought yon oonld do all such 
thii^ for yooTMlfl'' 

" Not get orer a sdle,** said Marj Anne, humbly, and 
rather im^oring^y, as she looked after the rest of the party, 
who were quite in the distance. 

" But how am I to know what you can do, and what 
you can not do ?" continued George, '' I thought you were 
a strong woman, and could do every thing that required 
strength. Some of the others who have not half your 
strength got over alone." 

'' Strength has nothing to do with getting over a stile. — 
I never could get over a stile," pursued Mary Anne, in 
the same tone. 

Here an argument ensued between George and his 
cooiin on the quantity of stroigth necessary for mounting 
a stile. Mary Anne considered that all depended upon 
wei^t and knack, and that strength had nothing at all to 
do with the question ; while George persisted that it was 
power of muscle that alone was required, and that this 
arose from strength. Both sides attempted to prove their 
point by living instances among their acquaintances. So 
animated was the debate, that Grace, who stood by, making 
figures on the ground with the point of her parasol, almost 
forgot her amusement at the scene, and was tempted to 
join in the argument. But she resisted the wish, and thus 
preserved her wonderment entire at people being so diffe- 
rent, and doing things so differently from herself. After 
much in and out discussion, George at length said, ^' Well, 
then, will you please to be so kind, Mary Anne, as to wear 
a label round your neck, such as the blind go about with, 
announcing what you can do and what you can not, and 
then I shall not offend you in future." 
Oh, George, you are so tiresome !" 
Promise, then," continued George, '^ promise that you 
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will liy — tninil, 1 only saj (ry, because I know it ib next 
to an impossibility — not to be bo silly apin as to talk Budi 
nonsease about others." 

Mary Anne hesitated, and Grace b^an walking forwards 
with slow steps. She found Mary Anne must haye made 
some concession to the resolute George, for in a short space 
she heard their steps following her. George was saying, 
" It was well for you, Mary Anne, I can tell you, that you 
made the reBerve you did towards Ellen, touching Rachel, 
for weak people, else really I coold hardly have assisted 
you conscientiously." 

" I said nothing about weak people," said Mary Anne, 
rather fearful of either agreeing or disagreeing with George 
at this moment. 

" You allowed the principle of assisting those who 
needed assistance; you did not consider such acts mere 
Billy pieces of politeness, or airs and graces, or empty forms, 
in the case of those wlto could not help themselves." 

At this crisis, Mary Anne — with no CoiiGtance, loo, to 
help her out — could not but agree. 

" Well, I approve of t!iat ; that is as it should be," said 
George. He then pushed forwards, with Grace on his 
arm, to join the rest of the party, who had perceived their 
absence, and had been waiting for ihera the last few 
minutes. Nothing more was said till they reached their 
friends ; when George the first thing sought out a place by 
the side of the path, which should serve as a. seat for Grace, 
whom he had been hurrying on at a pace beyond her speed. 
Meanwhile all were wondering what could have detained 
ihem so long. — "Only u little explanation that Mary Anne 
and I bad at the side," said George; " you must know 
the discourse we had coming up West Hill hurt my feel- 
ings very much, for Grace was upon my arm, and 1 could 
not but think every word was pcrsonaL Now Mary Anne 
has explained herself, that she calls no civilities silly oi 



fiiiiflnlflmj, if dnejr Jie oflfered to tdar ivcoSl, amd dbe Ibis 

bralit jad^of odMis^cijpdbSHittaes ; S9 joosccbut i&eEkdker 
ruHwr i ff i r e is tdicted, jmd I fed ai Habenhr dbrv^ lo dfo- 
mj poor senricxs to GneCy (viboai ve al knkov is wak 
CDOugfi in all semes) or an j odaer pemo deficknst in tdbe 
same ws^, without fediiig the twinges I did al the may 
tip the hilL*' 

No one spoke immfdiatdy, £ar it mas rather haid to 
know what to saj, and Maiy Anne seemed more lahdoed 
dian tmaL At ki^di Emilj lang^ifdj and said in her 
lifdj tonesy '' Well, Geoiigey joa have given us all a prac- 
tical lemon, whidh I do not dunk we ifaall soon forget." 

'' And of which, if yoa do, I shall take the libertj of 
leminding yoo," added Geofge. 

Grace ooold not hdp being satisfied at diis pass^ne, for 
whatever George £elt, she had been most mioomfoitable all 
the time the discnsnon on tmneoeasaiy politeness had been 
going on« She would gladly have dipped away &om 
George, if that could have been done insensibly and un- 
perceived ; bat this being impossible, she made the best of 
it, and no one conld have gaessed or pexcdved her inward 
qualms by her outward manner. Grace, dioi^ a good 
walker, and equal to a tcJeraUe d^ree of fiitigue, had by 
no means great strength, and was really grateful for such 
asristaoce as George's in a long walk, and particulaiiy up 
fudi a steep as that they had been mounting during the 
conversation. After a short rest, the party proceeded on 
thdr way. George the rest of the walk most ostenta- 
tiously devoted himself to Grace, as though in obedience 
to his cousin Mary Anne's commands. After a time they 
reached a picturesque looking old farm-house, where they 
stopped and made enquiries. Some were for getting re- 
freshments then ; but on bearing that old Roar was '* bat 
• step farther," this proposal was joyfully postponed till 
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their return. — " But we do not hear old Roar !" said 
Fanny, mournfully. 

" No, ma'am," replied the woman, " it is only heard in 
rainy seasons, when there's much water." 

" And how far may you hear him then, my good 
woman?" asked George. 

" Some Bay four miles. Sir." 

" Oh, how delightful !" cried Funny, clMping Lee 
hands, " anil Niagara only fifteen ! Do let ua go on 1" 

And on they went through wood and copse, till at length 
they reached the loiig expected, long desired spot, the 
entrance to the liaunU of old Roar ; for by that expresHion, 
his appearance can be best described. Never certainly did 
cascade present itself in a more untoward position, except 
indeed it may he deemed s mark of his especial wisdom to 
turn his back upon all spectators, in order to escape the 
full weight of indignant disappointment likely to befell 
him, Onebyouethcanxious group were admitted with care- 
ful faltering footsteps, and handed down a perilous descent 
of some half dozen feet, by their two guardian gentlemen, 
to lake a peep of their far-famed friend. By ilint of bend- 
ing over, with some risk, they managed to get aomething 
like a glimpse of a little trickling stream of water, which 
appeared here and there in minute portions or drops down 
a rock, the depth of which it seemed almost impossible to 
guess, in the uneasy position in whicli a sight of it is 
caught. Each of them seemed to think that the best 
thing to be done, was \o make way for the next speclstor 
as quietly and quickly as possible, and no one during the 
view made any reroarks. Perhaps each was wondering if 
the others were suffering the same feeling of disappoint- 
ment as himself, and rather ashamed of being the first to 
complain, after so much avowed expectation! Tliere was 
also much care and solicitude reqiiired to keep a firm foot- 
ing, to make room for the next, and to escape entangle- 
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meat in tbe buEhes and needs that surrounded the Bp< 
Probably nobody ever visited old Roar without being ii 
formed that " thia was not the season for the v 
"that it was never knonn to be so dry as at 
Whether tlie propitious season brings with it storms and 
torrents which no traveller dare face, or whether it is a 
modest way of insinuating that old Ro.-tr is no better than a 
fair deceiver, cannot be told. But the experience of all 
strangers on the subject is pretty nearly the same, and the 
farm house, whither our downcast party presently bent 
their steps, has been the witness of many such a scene of 
disappointment as on the present occasion. 

After the young party had satisfied themselves with a 
view of old Itoar himself, and had found themselves once 
more on firm ground, they dispersed about according to 
fancy, with the idea of becoming belter acqoainted with 
the haunts of their disappointing friend than cliey had 
been able to do with himself. The young gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to descend the sides of the mighty precipice, while 
the young ladies attempted to penetrate above into the dark 
recesses along which the rushing torrent ought properly 
to have swept. This was a romantic embowered Jane, 
in which mud look the place of water; but being rock 
at the bottom, it admitted a passage to any adventurous 
spirits, though, like the present fair visitors, they were 
clad after the delicate fashion of a summer watering place. 
It was however too great a trial for Fanny, who found 
the care and exertion exceed the pleasure. Grace too, 
though she could have enjoyed following the rest, found 
the wet likely to penetrate shoes unaccustomed to coun- 
try expeditions. She was also anxious on Ellen's account, 
who was always inclined to take cold, and she felt a 
dampness arising from the air of the lane or stream being 
confined by the trees above and on each side, which 
made her think of Ellen the moment they entered. 
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She waa therefore glad to follow Fanny and persuade 
Ellen to accompany her. The rest pursued their adven- 
turous path. Grace had taken her little basket from 
George and walked about, attempting to make a sketch, 
but s£ far as the cascade was concerned it could be nothing 
hut a failure; for who could sketch a show behind the 
scenes? She however at length fixed on a group of trees 
at the entrance of the lane, more ns a Temenihrance of the 
day than as possessing any pecularity in themselves. 
Fanny and Ellen were much interested in looking over 
her, though neither of tlicm drew in that style. Fanny 
painted flowers prettily, and Ellen had a very neat hand 
for geotneltical figures, and would have made a good 
architectural artist if it had been necessary, but neither 
had any idea of sketching from objects. Grace was but a 
novice, but had a definite natural touch ; which did not 
partake of the failings usual to euch a youthful hand. 
Just as she had arranged her sketch, the wandering 
young ladies appeared within the covert, and in the end 
Grace succeeded in making a very pretty group. But very 
unnecessarily she hurried herself, as she believed that 
Fanny and Ellen must be quite tired of watching her. 
Grace did not like to be overlooked in any thing she did, 
and if she had showu much of her feeling at any time she 
would have been a fidgetty and ciresoive companion. She 
did not da so however ; and the consequence [was, that 
such trifles often preyed on her own self, without her being 
aware of it, and she seldom passed an hour in society 
without suffering from excitation in some form or other 
wliich would have laid most young ladies on the sofa, at 
least. But Grace was not aware her frame was in any 
way difierent from others, or that in this respect she 
needed a watchful guide and a tender treatment. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

I will something affect the letter, for it argues facility— 

A rare talent. 

Shakapeare. 

There was not much room for exploring in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of old Roar, and the party congre- 
gated in a more orderly and prompt manner than is usual 
on such occasions. The adventures met with had not been 
of a very high order, but they were not for that reason the 
less capable, under judicious management, of affording 
amusement. Constance had had to choose between the 
alternatives of leaving her shoe in the mud, or staying be- 
hind to keep it company. Her friends discovered her in 
this predicament, and while Mary Anne stood laughing at 
her dilemma, Emily, with her usual dexterity, relieved 
her from her difficulties without suffering herself, while 
Mary Anne, in her amusement, forgot the perils of the 
tangled lane, and tore her dress in a deplorable manner. 
The little incident happened to be singularly characteristic. 
£mily related it, and George commented upon it, so that 
it fell into hands that would do it full justice, and certainly 
it lost nothing, and assisted to revive the spirits of the 
party, which, after the check they had received from old 
Roar, were ready to fall or rise, according to circumstances. 
Ellen brought Grace's sketch into notice, as she very much 
admired it. But it sustained a severe examination from 
some of the party. Mary Anne repeated the criticism she 
had passed a few hours before over Grace's sketch-book. 
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"PencawaBBOiameandHpiritless, it wanted colour and life 
— besides sucli sketches as these were so BniB.ll — and could 
not poBfiibiy be likenesses, even if done ever so well." She 
also considered that Grace had made her more like Fanny 
than herself; and began protesting against many points in 
her sister's style of dress. Constance's general remarks on 
Grace's performance were lost in personal regrets. She 
was not at all salisfied with the bonnet that Grace had 
set upon her head ; and in her observations on the difii;r- 
ences that were apparent between the real and the imagi- 
native one, she betrayed a scientific acquaintance with the 
form of her own bonnet, which proved that its selection 
had been one of deliberate and practised choice on her part, 
and not a mere matter of accident, and as most persons 
would have conceived, unfarlunale accident. Both the 
young kdies bewailed the loss of at least two inches in 
their height, and represented that there was scarcely any 
perceptible difference of altitude between tliemselves and 
Emily and Charlotte. Emily was too much amused with 
her conans' remarks to trouble herself with any criticisms 
on her own representation ; and Charlotte thought Grace had 
made a very quiet interesting figure stand for her, George 
fell into a fit of wrath, because he was not In the group, 
while Grace made all the apologies she could for her 
failures ta all parties, except George, whom she would not 
promise to admit into her future attempts, because men's 
coats were so frightful, and she always made them worse 
than the reahty. George teazed her very much on this 
point, and at length she relented so for as lo make an ex- 
ception in favour of " some frock coats." This made mat- 
ters no better as far as George was concerned, for it so 
happened that he bad not that morning a frock coat, 

igh Campbell had. 

\V"eH, good people," cried Emily, as they stood all to- 
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gether upon an open space> after repassing the wood^ 
" what did you all think of old Roar ?" 

'' I don't know what others thinks" said Camphell^ '* but 
I am inclined to call him a great humbug.** 

" Oh !" cried Fanny^ '* I was never so disappointed in 
my life ; I think I never will go to see any place again ; 
Creorge^ how could you deceive us so ?'* 

'' Well^ I confess it is a r^ular take in !" said Emily ; 
and others echoed the same sentiment. 

*' Yet^'* said Grace^ who perhaps might think it ungen- 
erous to overwhelm the absent with abuse^ '' yet really old 
Roar possesses all the points necessary for a very good 
cataract.*' 

'' All the points but one^ Grace ; rather a serious want 
in a water-fall^" said Campbell. 

''Yes, you mean water," returned Grace, laughing; 
" it certainly is provoking." 

" And there is another serious defect," observed Camp- 
bell, " he turns his back upon one." 

'' Oh, it is the most dull, dismal, damp, dirty, disap- 
pointing place I ever saw in my life,** cried Fanny. 

" Dear, doleful, darling Fanny, deals in D's," said 
George. 

Did you know it, Fanny ?" asked Ellen. 
D is a disagreeable letter," said Fanny, "it always 
comes when one is dis-spirited and desponding. — M is my 
muse of mirth and my mistress of merriment." 

This little sally gave satisfaction, for Fanny was well 
known for her love of alliteration and other ingenuities. 
The approbation continued some little time, and a slight 
discussion on the qualities of the two letters ensued. At a 
convenient pause, George made the following address, with 
great promptness and ease, which however scarcely dimi- 
nished from its apparent difficulty. " Dearest damsel," said 
he, " I differ with you decidedly and diametrically. If you 
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descant a dirge, I can dictate a dogma that shall defeat and 
destroy it. Deign to deliberate on my dictum, and do not 
decide against my doctrine. D is my darling ! Doal then 
with me ou my daugliter of delight, my duchess of no du- 
bious descent, my dainty dame of decorum, discretion, snd 
difidpline ! Dwell with me on Iier dreama of the desirable, 
the delectable, and the delicious, and never doubt more that 
she is ihe desideratum of the dignified and the delicate of 
all the dwellers, in all dominions and under all dynasties." 
Before the echoes of his words were too much broken in 
upon by applause or remarks, George continued, " Give 
me, on the contrary, M for a mournful motto, and I will 
make a monody, most moving in a moment. For, — mind 
you, — she is the mother of mischief, misery, and misrule. 
— Malignity, madness, and murder mingle in her minis' 
try, misled by tlie mob. Her monarchy is modelled by 
mendicants, marauders, miscreants, and malefactors ; she 
marshals around her misers and morose misanthropes; at 
best she is murmuring, mawkish, and raoggotty. Her 
maxims are mediocre and macliiavelian. Her manners 
are moping and melancholy ; her measures are mean and 
mercenary. She mars al! she makes, and makes a mess of 
all she meddles with. I maintain might and main that 
nothing but misfortune ^nanates from this monster of 
many mouths ; and I moan over my mishap, madam, in 
memorializing that I have a monomania against the muse 
you com-memonite, whom 1 regard as a moonshiny minion, 
and a merry-Andrew of a minx, rather than, as you say, 
the muse of mirth and tlie mistress of merriment." 

No one cduld deny George the praise due to so neat and 
apt an address, and all his young auditors were wann in 
proportion as they were aware of the merit of his perform- 
ance. Fanny was keenly alive to it, since she had some 
acquaintance wiili the dilBcuIty of such effusions, whether 
premeilitated or not. Grace was another well qualified to 
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enter into the merits of andi m compoBtioD, thoa^ nooe 
of tbe present party ooold be awsje that her approbation 
ooaM hare an j thing of the Tafaie of Fanny's, for Fanny 
was the adcnowledged poetess of her cirde. Aiteratime^ 
Mary Anne obserred that George was wrong in saying that 
nothing good emanated from the letter M ; and on bdng 
questioned^ her exception was found to be '' money." 

" True, as yoa say^" reined George, '^ money is a very 
good thing in its way ; but I may call it mammon, or I 
may leave it to sweQ Fanny's train — mirth, merriment, 
and...money !" 

'^ As if I should take money,** cried Fanny, disdainfoUy, 
*' the most unpoetical stuff in the whole world !** 

'^ But George has left out a great many good things that 
Fanny mi^t take," observed Grace. 

" Now, Gnce/* said George, *' for that piece of imper- 
tinent interference, I move that you should be condemned 
to prove your words, and write a postscript to my address. 
—What say you ?" cried he to the rest. 

Every body agreed, and Emily was the warmest in 
seconding the proposaL Certain terms were fixed for 
Grace's composition, and it was to be produced by the next 
morning. 

All were rejoiced to find that while adjusting these pre- 
liminaries they had reached the friendly farm-house, and 
with reviving spirits they passed through the yard, looking 
forward to a rest after their fatigue and excitement. It 
was an agreeable surprise to them to find the hospitable 
dame had spread a neat white cloth on the table, and 
placed thereon a tempting meal of bread and butter and 
milk. Many of the party declared that these viands sur- 
passed any of the same they had ever met with : never was 
milk so pure and refreshing, and never simple bread and 
butter so delicious. 

" Well, my good woman," said George to their hostess. 
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after they were a liltle rested and revived, " 1 must eay 
you and your refreshments are worth Weoty old Roars." 

" Sir !" cried the woman, acarcely apprehending him. 

" Only we ha?e voted your old Hoar an old humbug," 
said George, " who ought to be taken neck and shoulders 
and turned fairly round, for his rudeness in standing after 
that unmannerly fashion, with his hack to all visitorB, and 

" Yea, sir, it's a sad dirty place," said the good woman, 
" it's mud and raire at all seasons ; I often wonder any 
ladies go to visit it." 

" If they knew what was what, mistress," said George, 
" ] can tell you they would come to eat up your good 
things here instead of wasting time and strength, as you 
say, clambering up dirty rochs, wading through mud, and 
tearing the very clothes off thdr hacks. Do you often 
have visitors return to you in such a plight as we are?" 
continued he, glancing at the Tarioas damages his party 
1 1 ad sustained. 

The good dame had perceived nothing amiss, and thus 
passed a compliment in return for George's on her good 
cheer. After they had sufficiently partaken of her hospi- 
talities, the young ladies talked to her, and she came to 
understand " the pleasant young gentleman," as she called 
George, better. All parties were pleased. Tlie two gen- 
tlemen had a quiet contest, which should leave a fee of 
gratitude. George was successful this time: he left money, 
and Constance left a tract- 
Grace's companion home was Campbell. How it hap- 
pened she did not know, but she was glad of the arrange- 
ment, for she longed to see something of Campbell, and 
could not when walking with George. It was a differ- 
ent style of walk from the going out. It was quieter, 
and a good part down hill. Grace and Campbell were 
foremost, and Grace was a better walker down than up 
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she was sure tliat Miss Leslie's gooduesa would be or use 
to poor Jessie all Imr life long. Grace, who considered she 
bad never yet been of soy use to any creature, and was not 
likely to be, thouj^h she believed Mrs. Cbapimui's opinion 
to be the exaggeration of gratitude, felt enough excited by 
this idea to make a firm resolve in ber own mitid, and 
npon ibis she was now acting. Perhaps the might think 
she had not at first done Jessie justice, and this would ren- 
der her more desirous to make a sacriHce in her favour. 

Mrs. Leslie bad advised tier ilaugliter not to be up early 
enough after her journey to take Jessie as usual in (he 
morning; Grace therefore had this engagement to fulfil after 
Iter return from (he long walk. Alsoabe had to dine with 
her mamma, and to be ready afterwards for spending the 
evening across the way at the ^V^arils ; fur that bad been the 
arrangement made in the absence of the young people. 
Grace did long for a short respite, for she had at heart the 
task bcr young friends had imposed on her, and she wished 
much to do justice to the multitudes of apt combinations 
that constantly thronged her memory, llut she could not 
find even five ndnules to sit down to her task. Whatever 
she did was done in the midst of other occupations, or in 
full talk with her lively young friends. Well may there 
be a proverb, " ^Vhe^e there's a will there's a way." 

Grace had felt in her mind the whole evening the pros- 
pect before her of joining (he Duffs, according to their re- 
quest, in their family prayers and exposition. She had 
never been present at such a scene in any stranger's family, 
and marvelled how it would be conducted in one so reli- 
gious as the Duffs. She wondered whether Mr. Duff took 
the chief part in it; sheRuppoced so;but bewussoquietand 
retiring that she could scarcely fancy how he could under- 
take it, for she had heard it was all extempore. Many i;an 
imagine the variety of fancier that played llirough Grace's 
mind on the subject, and it is quite unueccsstiTy to detail 
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ihem, opedaDj as an end is so soon to be pot to her 
qiemlations. 

It is the costom of many tales, where sndi matters as 
familj prayers and expositions are mentioned at all, to 
give those of one erening at least, at foil length. The 
reader nrast not be disappointed if this method is not par- 
soed on the present occasion. We have no reason to sop- 
pose that the loss will be regretted, though it may be 
missed; since the pages containing sach details, are, by 
the less critical reader, passed over, under the general un- 
derstanding that all is good and right, and by others, who 
scmpoloosly read and weigh every word of every book they 
open, not altogether approved. At the ri^ therefore of losing 
a great deal of tacit praise, and some disapprobation, we shall 
be content briefly to state the arrangements, so far as they 
throw light on the character and habits of the family. 
Grace was both right and wrong in her thoughts concern- 
ing Mr. Dufi^; for he was of too retiring a disposition to 
take the lead, and he never had done so. Grace soon per- 
ceived this to be the case, for he took his seat among the 
throng, as well as his wife. Grace still felt doubt as to the 
individual who was to officiate, though Constance's situa- 
tion at the head of the table pointed her out ; yet she had 
only her Polyglot Bible in her hand as the rest had ; 
certainly she was turning out a passage, which the others 
were not, and in a few moments Grace's doubts were set 
at rest by a voice which she recognized as Constance's, 
though considerably varying from its usual mode and ex- 
pression, pronouncing " the third chapter of Romans, the 
nineteenth verse," on which all found out the place, and 
Mrs. Leslie and Grace were kindly presented with Bibles 
ready open for their use. Constance read to the end of the 
chapter ; and then repeated it with a running sort of com- 
ment, which was followed up by observations and applica- 
tions. This exercise continued somewhat more than half an 
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honr. The prayers succeeded ; Grace recognized ihem as a 
manual, now well known, buC which at that time had but 
just made its appearance. At the Eanie time, both by the 
manner of the spealcer, an well as from her own memory, 
she perceived constant departures from the text, and very 
considerable additions ; indeed, these were manifest, since 
allusions constantly occurred to the exposition that had 
preceded. These passages were little more than repetitions 
of the former exercise, and were rather i 



Grace had never joined in any such before, and the 
variation from Che text tu which she was accustomed 
increased Ihe difficulty she found in keeping her attention 
fixed. Also her mind was in a sort of amazed and stunned 
state, in admiration at the goodness and wonderful gifts of 
Constance ; so much so, that the sliglit surprise that 
startle*! her at the first moment, had quite succumbed to 
the feelings that followed. All took a friendly leave of the 
strangers for the night, and Mrs. Leslie and Grace sought 
their own apartments. A few words passed between tliem 
on the evening's service. 

Mrs, Leslie observed, "I suppose, Grace, Constance 
took Campbell's place to-night, as he was absent." 

"/thought so at first, mamma," said Grace, " but I 
do not now ; Constance seems so accustomed to it, and 
Campbell ie so little at home." 

" I suppose you are right," returned her mother, " for 
I now remember having heard that their govemees, Aliss 
Newmarsh, always took the prayers morning and evening, 
and when she left, I dare say Constance would fill her 

Grace thought this exceedingly likely and natural, and 
the idea rounded off any roughiieases which might have 
revived in Grace's mind, by her mamma's observation. 
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Shaiipeare. 



I passed between Che mother and 
daughter on the events of the day, and Grace roenlioned 
the task which her young friends had imposed upon hetj 
before ten o'clock the next morning. Tliis vaa to Grace 
the same as eevea ; since that was the liaur she fixed for 
her young pupil, and the household met at eight o'clock, 
for the DuSk' morning prayers. Poor Grace entreated 
her mamma not to object to her going through with her 
engagement, or sitting up a little that night to cast tile 
rough draught. 

Mrs. Leslie could scarcely opjiose, hut she regretted the 
time should be taken from Grace's night's rest. 

" George had no time, manima," observed Grace, " and 
1 never like to refuse Co do any thing I think I can, even 
though Euch a trifle as this." 

" Well, my dear, pray ait up as abort a time as you 
can," said her kind Mamma. 

And in less than half an hour Grace was seated at the 
table in the drawing-room, arrayed in her dressing gown j 
for thus it was her custom to read or write in her own room, 
at night. In this lodging-house she shared a room with 
her mamma, and she thought it the best plan to return to 
the drawing-room rather than by sitting up in their own 
to run the risk of disturbing her mother. The two rooms 
adjoined by a door, which is ver; common in such houses. 
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Grace was getting on with extriiordinu'y speed ; eo much 
so, that she was thinking it was a step of unnecessary pre- 
caution to have begun her task hefore the morning ; then 
she consiiiereil she shoulJ sleep much more at peace than 
if this were on her mind all night. With such thoughts, 
and with her heart fully bent on her work, she was bring- 
ing it to a successful conclusion, when she fancied she 
heard a noise in the house- — " Oh," thought she, " it is 
nothing !" and foi^ot it. Presently she distinctly heani n 
step on the stairs. Again she thought, " It is some of the 
servants." Presently she heard it again, as though stealth- 
ily creeping on the stairs, — " I suppose they are late about 
in lodging houses," thought she, " and I dare say they do 
not like to be heard ;" and again she forgot it. The next 
moment she heard a gentle stealthy rubbing noise on the 
outside of the door, as though some one in the dark were 
feeling about for the handle, and in a moment she became 
sensible that steps at this hour were unusual, and she was 
thoroughly awakened to attention and terror, in a degree 
proportioned to her former ease and calmness, and the ear- 
nestncM with which her mind had been fixed on the sheet 
of paper before her. If there was a subject in the world 
on which poor Grace was decidedly nervouB, it was thieves ; 
and that this was a demonstration of a thief or thieves, she 
could entertain no manner of doubt Her heart and head 
began to throb so violently as almost to deprive her of the 
sense of bearing ; while at the same time that sense was 
quickened to a perception that gave her the sensation of 
being transformed into a being made of all ear. Her 
terror did not take from her the ])ower of reasoning on 
what was pnssiiig, or even on the possibility of the whole 
being a nervous fancy or exa^cration. It might be 
Campbell, of whom she had heard nothing, coming in very 
late. It might he Jessie coming to fetch her book, ready 
iv morning. It might be Hanson, who had 
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got B peep of the reflection of a light in the room, eotning 
to see all the canilles were safe. It might be her mother 
at che other door, coming to call her, thinking she was 
sitting up later than she expected ; and ehe could hav* 
Gmiled at the terror which in spite of all her reasoninga 
chained her to her seat, and rendered it a matter of utter 
impossibility to turn htr head. Meanwhile a hand seemed 
at last to find the lock and handle of the door, and she 
could have been sure — she was sure — the door was gently, 
very gently opened, and closed again as gently, but much 
more rapidly. The reality of this conviction unchained 
her faculties. Just as a sudden effort breaks the spell of 
nightmare ; and with a composed self-possessed mind, she 
quickly turned her head. It might be fancy, but she 
could have declared the handle of the door, which was one 
of the old-fashioned hanging ones, slightly vibrated. It 
must be fancy, however : with one light, and that a dim 
distant one, and on such a slight glance, how could she be 
sure ? In an instant she rose and walked to the door. 
Here she stood listening, but not without quietly turning 
the key in the lock. She still could have fancied that she 
heard a movement on the stairs. Presently all was still, 
even to Grace's excited ear ; but she stood several minutes 
doubting and wondering if she ought to give an alarm. 
How foolish to do so, if it was all nervous fancy ! How 
wrong not to do so, if she really had heard such sounds as 
she imagined ! She recalled to her memory the numbers 
of times the same fancies had possessed her in London, 
beeping her awake and watching for hours, sometimes for 
a whole night, and how in the morning all vanished like a 
dream ! How ashamed she should be for waking up such 
a household as the present one for a mere chance. How 
little there was in the house to steal of a portable nature : 
certainly, by Bmily's amusing account that morning, Fan- 
ny's trinkct-caae seemed to contain all the valuables of the 
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house ; and here, in spite of her anxious escitetnent, Grace 
remembered with a, smile Emily's romark Rt that liine, 
and her warning to them afterwards, concerning thieves 
and Constance's little coral brooch. Such thoughts per- 
haps helped to dispel any eerious fears ; and putting every 
thing It^ther, Grace considered it sufScient to stay up a 
little longer llisn she had intended, with the purpose of 
acting as watch ; and she sat down and finished her task, 
which was very nearly completed. She felt less disposed 
than before this incident to copy it out fairly ; and consi- 
dering she could watch as well or better in the bed-room, 
she retreated there, deciding not to unlock the drawing- 
room door, as she should be certainly up as early as the 
servants. She heard nothing more; hut as they did not 
burn a rushUght, she left a long candle alight, and after 
listening eagerly to a few harmless noises, which might be 
the sea, or the old doors of the house creaking for mere 
amusement, she fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Slaiipcare. 

" My dear Grace," said Mrs. Leslie, as they were at 
breakfast the next morning, " what could you hum a can- 
dle for last night ? — Or," added she, in an enquiring tone, 
" surely yon did not sit up all night," 
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" Oh, no, mamma," said Grace, laughing, " I had one 
of my fancies. I thought I heard noises, and I thought I 
had best burn a light ; did you hear any thing, mamma ?" 

" No, my dear," said Mrs. Leslie, smiling, " you know 
I never do ; I do not lie awake listening for them as 
you do." 

" Well, mamma, you may laugh at me," said Grace, 
" but I am sure I have an extraordinary faculty for hear- 
ing by night ; and though I know it is nonsense, and do 
not expect any body to believe me, I feel as sure and cer- 
tain as possible, even now, that somebody was prowling 
about the house last night." 

Mrs. Leslie laughed, and so did Grace ; and the former 
said Grace must ask the rest if their hearing was as keen 
as her own. After this she enquired after the progress of 
Grace's task, and found that just as Grace had transcribed 
her rough copy that morning, Jessie brought in a note, 
which Emily had sent over early, to beg her to defer 
giving in her paper till the following day. Grace guessed 
this was owing to Emily's kind consideration for herself; 
and as her copy was all but written, and as she knew the 
Duffs were particular, she finished it, and sent it over to 
E mily, as had been before arranged. 

All the party were to meet at the Wards at ten o'clock, 
when Grace's paper was to be laid before the judges. 
They did meet accordingly. But Emily was very resolved 
that it should be returned, unopened, to Grace, accord- 
ing to the decision which the Ward party came to the 
night before after the rest had taken their leave. The 
Duffs on the contrary were for opening it : a long discus- 
sion ensued, and very reasonable were the pleas on both 
sides. The case stood thus: Campbell's school-fellow 
and college friend, Frank Freeman, arrived in Hastings 
the night before, and George had made an appointment to 
loin them in a long expedition. Campbell had met his 



friend at the coach the nigbt before, and had settled the 
inoming'e engageineot with Geoi^, after the Dufis had 
taken leave. Under these circumslances, George, who, 
with all his devemese, couM not be present in two places, 
was called upon lo decide which of the two engagements 
he should forego. But George meant to forego neithefj 
and proposed postponing the judgment on Grace's task- 
Ellen was glad of any arrangement that should give Grace 
a little more time, and Emily only lamented that they had 
not thought of sending in a message by Campbell, who 
had left the council before this part of the diacdssion. 
Campbell had however favoured his cousin's view of 
the case, and thus in the absence of all dissentients, 
it was not very difficult to gaiii a decision that night in 
favour of Geoi^e's motion, and Grace's task waa post- 
poned. After some representations and expostulations ou 
the part of the Miss Duffi!, they at length consented lo 
the arrangement. George was absent, and every body waa 
sensible that nothing of this kind cuuld be complete with- 
out him. Grace submitted at once to ilie decision ; she 
could bardly say what plan she preferred. 

" I am sure you must have sat up late for your task," 
said Emily, as she returned the letter, " it looks quite a 
full sheet." 

" Not very late," eajd Grace. " By the bye," continued 
she, turning to the Du^, " did you hear any noises last 
night?" 

"Noiaea! what noises?" cried tlicy, and Fanny came 

*' No, I heard no noise, what was it f " 

" Oh !" said Grace, " I only fancied I heard a foot on 
the stairs." 

" So did I !" exclaimed Fanny, " I am sure I did ! 
but I quite foi^ot it tUI you spoke." 

sed a sudden turn in the feelings of 
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the party^ and the unexpected confirmation of Grace's 
fancy occasioned her a thrill^ as it recalled to her the sen- 
sations of the night before. After a pause^ Constance 
said^ *' Oh^ nonsense^ it was Campbell returning ; I dare 
say he was fidgetting as he does at his broken lock^ and 
Grace forgot how near his door is to the drawing-room.'* 

''Oh! no, no," exclaimed Fanny, quite excited, 
" Campbell came home just after we went up stairs, I 
heard him." 

" He came up stairs and spoke to me," said Charlotte, 
" I had not shut our door, and he told me that Frank 
Freeman must breakfast with his relations this morning, 
and that he and George were to go to him at ten, and find 
him a lodging near us." 

'' So these were Grace's and Fanny*s steps ! ghosts and 
thieves !" cried Constance, '' I wonder how people can be 
so full of fancies and wonders !" 

'' But Fanny, did you hear noises after Campbell came 
in ?" asking Emily. 

'' To be sure I did !" cried Fanny, " some time after I 
had been in bed and asleep." 

''Asleep !*' said Constance, laughing, " I do not doubt 
that !" 

*' I was quite broad awake, when I heard a step go up 
to the drawing-room, ' exclaimed Fanny, really alarmed, 
" I am sure of that. Besides," added she, presently, with 
increasing terror, " now, I remember, I heard a noise be- 
low, before the footstep, just like some one coming in at 
the pantry window, underneath our room. Oh ! I am 
sure it was thieves." 

The whole party now began to partake Fanny's excite- 
ment, though Constance still laughed at them all. Grace 
was immediately applied to for her story. She perceived 
that the incident had made a much greater sensation than 
she expected, and also that Fanny's particular turn of 
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mind was likely to make very much of whai, perlmps, after 
all, was Etill a mere phantom of Grace's own imagination. 
Therefore, though now herself a good deal struck, she 
made as light of the st«ry as possible, relating merely her 
fandes and acta, without mentioning her own feelings. 
To her surprise her auditors were as terror'Stnick as if she 
had detailed the whole of her own alarm. "Oh!" ex- 
claimed Fanny, her eyes glistening with frightj "how 
could you bear it .'' — Why did you not scream ?" 

" I am sure," said Grace, laughing, " Ikat u the very 
last thing I could do ; I never cotdd scream till I was quite 
sure there was something to scream for, and I am not at 
all sure of that even now." 

" Well, I am sore," cried Mary Anne, " 1 think it quite 
wrong not to scream ; it can be nothing but affectation 
nhich would prevent a person from screaming, if you were 
really frightened ; I can't believe you were really fright- 

" Perhaps I was not," said Grace, " 1 reaUy do not 
know whether 1 nas or was not." 

" How ridiculous !" exclaimed iMary Anne. 

" Well, I do think, Grace," said Emily, " I should 
have given one good honest scream, there certainly wai 
justification." 

" And what would you all have said to me," asked 
Once of the Duffs, " if I had brought you out of your 
■leep, and frightened you out of your wits for nothing; 
jnou see even now Constance is sceptical." 

Fanny was next called on for her evidence. 

" I was fast asleep," said she, " and I was dreaming 
that I stood over old Roar, trying to look down at the ca»* 
G«Ie and guess the height of the rock. George laughed, 
and taid, ' You never can see it so, Fanny, why do 
jon not go to a distance? you know how lightly yon 
gM over a stile ; you can walk on the air if you please,' 
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and I thought I could; so I immediatdy stq»ped off 
of the precipice^ when^ in a moment^ down I came ! 
This fall roused me quite up, and I awoke frightened ; 
when I heard at the same time a noise of some one 
at the window below, as I thought, throwing it up. I lis- 
tened, and presently I heard steps on the stairs, just sadi 
as Grace describes ; I was very much frightened, but pre- 
sently I thought perhaps Campbell had gone down for 
some of his books, ready for the morning, and 1 never 
thought of the footsteps again till Grace mentioned them^ 
nor of the noise at the window till just now." 

" I think it must be the ghost of the store-room^" said 
Emily, ^' I am sure it has haunted us ever since we have 
been here, and if it was a ghost that would eat up every 
thing there and burst open the doors, I do not think Fanny 
ought to be frightened at him, or prosecute him seyerely." 

" What we heard last night was no ^ost, I fear,** said 
Fanny, despondingly. 

" I can easily believe that," said Constance, " but cer- 
tainly your two stories have some consistency, and would be 
worth attending to, only Fanny is so ridiculously credulous 
and frightened at nothing, and Grace confesses herself very 
little better, so that their evidence is not good for much." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

.... A world of talk. 

Cmeper. 

Charlotte was obliged to break up the conversation — 
she said she must leave, and did so accordingly. Her sis- 
ters explained that their mother was very busy making oil- 
cloth mats for all the bed-rooms, and other things of the 
same sort, and that she wanted Charlotte to help. 
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" Charlolte can Jo ilio«e things ; we none can," said 
Mary Anne, " so mamma prpfeneil her." 

"I am sure I cannot see what we want with such 
things," Slid Fanny, "all the furniture is as old as the 
HUa." 

" Why should we not go and help ?" askeil Grace, " we 
have nothing particular to do. and together we could finish 

" Grace, you are os little particular as the rest in your 
expressions," said Constance, " nothing can be done iii no 

" 1 know I am not particular in such expressions," re- 
pUed Grace, laughing; " if 1 am understood 1 think that 
enough." 

" But it is not true," pursued Constance ; " if all the 
world were to sit down to help, they could not do any 
thing in 'no time.'" 

" No language is quite true," said Grace, " the expres- 
sion, 'no lime,' itself is not true, because with our sense 
we cannot understand what would be — without time." 

" That is a quibhl^" said Constance. 

" It is a quibble that helps Grace off with a very good 
grace," cried Emily, in a lively manner, " and to reward 
her — much as 1 hate it — see, here is my thimble ! and t 
will go over with her and see what we can do to release 
poor Charlotte." 

Ellen offered to make a third. Constance said she had 
engagements in the place for that morning, and the other 
two Bislers were willing to accompany her. Fanny, how- 
ever, witli some compunction, explaineil apologetically to 
Grace that really she cojild not work at those hard stiff 
mate, and expressed, besides, her hatred of the scheme al- 
together. 

"I am sure Fanny cannot hate it more than I do," 
cried Emily, laughing, as they crosaed the way, "and be- 
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sides^ I think my aunt Duff's plans the most provoking silly 
pieces of absurdity and expense that ever came into an 
economist's head to devise; but I know they must be 
done^ and poor Charlotte^ as usual^ will be the sufferer^ so 
I go willingly, and you shall see how well I can behave." 

Emily kept her word; she worked, and talked, and 
laughed, and really, by dint of her brilliant good-nature 
and good sense, dissuaded her aunt from two or three 
schemes which were in Emily's judgment quite unneces- 
sary. But the mind of an economist is a hydra — cut off 
one head and another springs up — so Emily's success was 
little more than a flattering vision. 

*' Well, I must say, my dear," said Mrs. Duff, in reply 
to some remark of Emily's, " it is quite a pleasure to talk to 
you about household matters ; as to my girls, they are so set 
on spiritual things, that I cannot get them ever to attend to 
any thing of the sort ; — ^not that I object to that ; the good 
of the soul should be our first concern, and it is what their 
papa and I always wished to inculcate in their education ; 
but the consequence is, certainly, that all domestic concerns 
are left entirely to me and Charlotte." 

*^ Well, I do not do much more than they do at home," 
remarked Emily, with great good-nature. 

" I know that, my dear," replied her aunt, " and I think 
your mother has been very deficient in that respect ; for 
every young woman ought to know enough of domestic 
matters to conduct her own house when she settles in life ; 
and certainly accomplishments are very secondary to such 
solid knowledge." 

" Alas, poor me !" cried Emily, '^ I am sure I have no 
accomplishments to balance the want of domestic know- 
ledge ! You make me a most useless and unornamental 
person." 

" I am sure my aunt would not mean to say that, 
Emily, if she knew all you do at home," observed Ellen. 
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" No, I do not mean any such thing," said Mrs. Duff, 
who was higllly pleased with the voluntary services of the 
imlustrious trio before her ; " J nas going to say that 
Emily understands and can turn her hand to such things 
whenever she chooses, and I wish her cousins were like 
her in that respect ; but perhaps with their great spiritual 
atlainmenta this is too much to expect. Martha's and 
Mary's must he always distinct." 

"Ellen did not like these remarks at all, and she 
doubted the soundness of the last. Many scriptural illuS' 
trations came into her bead, but she said nothing, since it 
did not seem to be her place to do so ; and besides, she 
could not bave done it without by implication blaming 
her cousins for their general conduct ; and this was a sub- 
ject fihe was not disposed to enter upon to their mother, 
especially at that moment. 

After a little time, the converGation fell upon the myS' 
teriouB sounds of the night before, and Grace wat) called 
upon for a full relation. On hearing it, Mrs. Duff at first 
was anxious, but on finding Grace was often alarmed in 
the night, and on observing that Fanny, who was no leas 
fanciful, was the other witness, she, like Constance, con«- 
dcred the idea " not worth another thought." 

This day no particular scheme was fixed upon. Neither 
Geo^, Campbell, nor the three sisters, made their ap- 
pearance all the morning, and Mrs. Duff advised the party 
who had been so hard at work assisting her, not to wait for 
their young friends, but to take a stroll on the beach. 
This was a most acceptable proposal to Grace, whose com- 
panions were just those she would have cbosen out of the 
whole party, unless she could have got a iete-a-ti'le with 
any especial individual. They walked on a considerable 
way, engaged in interesting and amusing conversation ," 
Emily's livehness, Ellen's accuracy of thought, Grace's 
fanciful, yet just, sympathy, and Charlotte's enthusiasm as 
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a listener^ formed as varied and complete a party as is 
often to be met with among young ladies of thdr years. 
When near home again^ they met the three young gentle- 
men and Mary Anne^ who had been pursuing them along 
the East Beach^ in the opposite direction^ and who^ at last^ 
in despair returned. George, in grand form, introduced 
Miss Leslie to Mr. Spencer Frank Freeman. This young 
gentleman was formerly known to Grace as Spencer Free- 
man, but he was called by his second name in his family^ 
and since Campbell had visited hiin at home, his domestic 
name had taken place of the other ; George explained this 
in somewhat of an oration. 

" I hope you do not need all this eloquence. Miss Les- 
lie," said Frank Freeman, playfully, " to assure you of my 
identity, or to remind you of the many agreeable passages 
that occurred between us before we were come to years of 
discretion ; be assured that, like the phoenix, I ' soar and 
shine another and the same/ " 

Grace replied, and every one smiled at the revival of old 
recollections. 

'' And I hope," said Emily, " since you remind us of 
old times, you will give us reason to perceive that, having 
arrived at years of discretion, you are so far indeed ' an- 
other and the same.' " 

" You know I am never backward in giving or requiring 
reasons," replied Frank ; " I dare say Miss Leslie does 
me the honour to remember that ; as well as my peculiar 
good fortune in satisfying her, as well as others." 

" And I hope I shall be able to satisfy you better than 
formerly," replied Grace, smiling, " for I remember I was 
particularly unfortunate sometimes." 

'' Who would ever expect to satisfy Frank Freeman ?** 
said Emily, " the most unreasonable person in the whole 
world, one who is never satisfied except by patent reasons. 
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manufacnired expressly by liJniBelf, for his own jiarticular 
and sole use." 

" £ut he does not wisli a. luDnupoIy," replied Frank, 
"he ia generously wUliug to extend his patent for a con- 
sideratiou." 

" What ia your consideration ?" said GeorBC, who felt 
he had been a long time withdrawn from the conversation. 

" Simple approval," replied Frank, " you or Miss Lea- 
lie shall have my whole budget on those terras, at any 



" If your wares are good," said Grace, " I shall thank- 
fully accept them on your termsj and you will find me a 



" Freeman's wares will never suit you, Grace," cried 
George, "before you begin a bargain with biin he requires 
to be acknowledged Pope; how would that please you?" 

" Miss Leslie would find me the most accommodating 
of Pojies," said Frank. 

" He is a Jesuit, Grace; don't believe him," continued 
George, " you. are sure to be misled if you trust him. 
Now listen to our experience ; we trustiid and followed 
him just now along the East CliS*; he had a thousand 
good reasons to give for your having taken that way-— and 
plausible enough Chey seemed; they took in even me — 
and I consented ! You see the result, and now judge of 
Freeman's good reasons." 

Geor^ continued to give on amusing account of their 
wanderings, and the perils and hardships they encoun- 
tered, and became very warm in bis lamentations on their 
long race and ilisappointmenl. 

Grace was very sorry for ihem, but could not help laugh- 
ing at George's earnestness. " 1 can only think," said she, 
" that you cannot have had so pleasant a talk as we have." 

" How can one talk when one is at the chase ?" asked 
George, " be«des there was nobody to talk to — one lady 
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with three gentlemen makes a party neither fish^ fleshy 
nor fowl." 

To do as little injury as possible to George's politeness, 
this remark was made out of Mary Anne's hearing ; — ^in 
fact, to Grace alone. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Un livre tous d^platt : Qui tous force k le lire ? 

BoQeau. 



The next morning, according to appointment, all the 
party, without the defalcations of the day hefore, met at 
the Wards', to hear and criticise Grace's task. George 
had very willingly undertaken the office of reader, and he 
did full justice to the composition. But before seducing 
the reader into the snare of perusing it, we insert an en- 
treaty that he will take for granted the skill and neatness 
of the production, and pass over the pages that contain it. 
If, in defiance of this warning, the reader is resolved upon 
reading, he must hold himself responsible for the effects 
upon his mind ; for Grace's effusion, as she feared, is of a 
description likely to haunt the eye and the ear for months 
and months. However, it must be given, and her rules 
stated. They were : — 

Ist. Not to repeat Fanny's, George's, or her own promi- 
nent words. 

2nd. Not to have more than three or four minor words 
without the initial M. 

3rd. To make use of no book. 
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With tliese lulet, she waa to accompiisli a greater num- 
ber of M's thsD George, and if she Iran^greseed any, it 
would he to her prejudice. At the same ttine, some lati- 
tude would he allowed to her, on the score of her having 
been forestalled by the two first comers. Her piece was aa 
follows :— 



Much as I marvel at the masterly n; 
Monueur in makitig a maiden-speech, whose manifold 
merila mark out the maker as the mighty magician of M ; 
mudi as I mused in a maze at this manifestation, meet to 
im-roortalixt.' an M.P. or M.A. in the memory of millions 
of modems, and mount him on a. monument for myriads 
to magnify ; yet, if I mistake not, I shall make manifest 
that he has missed the marrow of many morsels of moral- 
ity, many motions to mould mankind into maturity of 
morals, as well as multifarious matters worth mention. 
Methought his ■morci-fiu most matchless and a-mazing. 
Being unpre-meditated, it was, metaphorically speaking, 
meteoric or magical ; moreover, I must have the merest 
mind of a mule or a midge, not to ad-mlt tlie magnitude 
of its merit, or to make un-mannerly re-marks i they are 
not mooted in maUciousness or malevolence, but, without 
mendacity, in mildness; for any mimicry of mine of such 
in-im liability, would be misbecoming and miigudged. 
My meaning is, that we may mutually manage without 
mulct, and need neither monopolize, for he has not min- 
ished the mass of M's as much as a moiety, and I meditate 
making a medley out of his re-mainder, since metliinks he 
has mangled his minutes in the middle, making that medi- 
ocrity which might have been of more magnitude, and that 
a maater-stroke which might have been a master-piece. I 
fain would mollify (he monstrous monotony of my mono- 
logue, for it moves me to give you the malady of megriraish 
moods, and molest you with a miasma of M's, may be, till 
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MidiaelmiSy or eren Martininas, but mauraise homie must 
DOC misgoTem me, and can not e-^nandpate me from your 
mandate. 

Now let my manikin M meander througfa the mazes of 
its motations. Moderation with munificence, meekness 
with magnificence, modesty with magnanimity, make a 
model for man to i-mitate. 

We find materials for mending mentally, in mi£fs, 
manoals, meditations on mortaUty, and mundane mutation, 
memoirs of mitred and em-inent men and martyrologies. 

Our meals are made up mostly of such marketables as 
muffins, with marmalade and milk in the morning; for 
manchette, mackerel, and mutton-chops, with millet, 
manna, or mince-pies, and muscadine, or muUed malm- 
sey ; and after mid-day, maccaroni, a mug of mead or 
meth^;lin, mulherries or melons, with muscatelles and 
macaroons. 

Our a-mnsements of such as, music and melodious 
madrigals and motettes, masquerades, morris-dancers, 
mummers, and mysteries. 

If the mobility is misbehaved, the monition of the mayor 
of the municipality, with his mace, the mittimus of a 
magistrate, with the militia, or even the mandamus of 
majesty itself, gains the mastery. 

It would be al-most mockery to re-mind you of the 
many minor means that might be made to add their mite 
to my memorandums. Such as, in military movements, 
the martial muster-roll, magazines of munitions, musketry, 
and mortars; also marquees and messes for the major. 
The messmates of mariners and marines, midshipmen and 
mates, too, with their masts, mizen-masts, and mainsails : 
merchants from the Mediterranean, mechanics, metaphy- 
cians, and mythologists : the might of medicine, from 
diridate and magnesia to myrrh and musk ; mines of 
lis and minerals. Mandarins, moguls, mussulmans and 
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their nioEques, niufli and uiagi : the n 
dowB for miles and intleB. and thoee lesa material : the 
moiles of milliners, man tua- makers, and cveti inull-muBlin 
at the mercer's. 

Let this close my mvtiiim in jiariio; meanwhile I would 
be mute, and by no means multiply ihe tnachinery of my 
manuscript ; which being manufactured, though nineino- 
nically al-most by cnathemaiical method, 1 think without 
magniloquence may gain me the majority, though no 
medal or memento may he in yonr mightinesses' i-magina- 
tion. Yet 1 should be mortified if by any miEcalculalion of 
mine I should be minus and in the minority, instead of 
marching off in a melo-dramatic mode, de-manding of 
you, my monitors, the meed, and gaining the maximum 
over the manifesto of the magician of M. 

So ends my melhfluoue memorial. I meant however 
before your manumlesion, to modulate the fiiele by crana- 
milting re-membrances of the morrow (which is a memo- 
rable mom), en-masse to each member of my muliitudi- 

Mille re-merciemtiLs to Em-ily for her merciful mes- 
sage of e-mcndation ; it does not mih tale against matter-uf- 
fact to say I was em-powered by its means to make many 
minute modifications among the minutis of my MS. 

Month after Ma; ; Midnight before MidsniDmer. 

It was sufficiently evident that Grace had redeemed her 
pledge, and the party seemed disposed to acknowledge it 
without question, for many pleasant notices of approbatioQ 
Bucceeded the perusal. " Well, Grace," cried George, 
after the first bursts had somewhat subsided, " 1 must say 
1 did not think you so clever; I have no otQection at all 
to shake hands witli you as a worthy rival." 

" I confess I feel no rivalship with you, George," said 
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Grace, laughing, as she took his offered hand ; " & pre- 
meditated effusion has nothing in common with an unpre- 
meditated one — any body can write." 

Mary Anne and Constance agreed with Grace. £mily 
warmly differed : she said any body with plenty of time 
could perhaps write something ; but few so quickly, with- 
out any book, could run off any thing as neat and complete 
as Grace's composition. Her cousins differed : Mary Anne 
repeated that any one could do it, and that Grace had a 
whole day ; besides that she sat up half the night before. 
Emily took up Grace's paper, and clearly and rapidly 
pointed out its peculiar merits, showing that Grace had 
confined herself entirely to the rules she received. £mily 
entered into the composition as only a clever person 
could do. 

'* Well, Mary Anne," said Fanny, ^' since you are so 
certain that any body can do it, you may as well show us 
the paper you have been poring over all yesterday and to- 
day; I know you were thinking of nothing else in our 
calls yesterday, for you did not hear a word that was said 
to you." 

Every body was of a mind to see the paper, and Mary 
Anne, after some protestation, allowed George to rob her 
bag of it. 

*' It is not finished, I see," said George, *' mere notes." 

" I had no task," replied Mary Anne, '^ I only chose to 
do it." 

George read through the notes with some difficulty ; but 
none except Mary Anne could be aware of his skill, since 
as he read he made improvements and additions, which 
gave the piece some appearance of connexion. He read as 
follows : — 

Many love money better than Midas was the god of 

money. I dare say he was only a mercenary man, kept a 
mintage, and made a mint of money. Monied men have 
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large mansions, and sometiraes have mortgages on tbeir 
manors, and the minieter Uvea in the manse; but monks, 
scarcely more learned than menialG, macerated and jm- 
mnred themselves in monasteries, and haled marriage end 
matrimony ; no douht they -were no match-makers. In 
those dark days were no missionary meetings, or meetings 
to enlighten men's minds on the machinations of monkish 
roiracle-mongers ; no methodise ministers to teach that the 
mass, and missal-books, and matins, were a misbelief. 
The modems did tliet, and put modem modes in iheir 
liead, trhile the monks misled the multitude, made religion 
a dead letter, and were blind leaders of the blind 

" Hey, Mary Anne !" cried George, breaking off, " this 
will never do, you are flying off to a sermon !" 

" Well, George, a sermon i« a very goad thing," said 
Constance, " wliy are you so afraid of a sermon ?" 

" It should be all M's, at any rate," returned George. 

" Well, so it would have been if I had had time," said 
Mary Anne. 

" Your tortoise would have been a very long time over- 
taking Grace's hare," observed George; "besides, I hope 
you are aware that you transgress the rules every Une." 

" I bad no task," repealed Mary Anne ; " besides you 
have altered a great deal ; I could have kept to the rules 
well enongb, if I had chosen, the rules were easy enough." 

" Tme, as you say," remarked George, drily, "any dolt 
can keep to rules, — rules, we know, were made for the 
dtdl, like Grace, not for geniuses." 

After a shght pause, Constance observed, " At any rate 
there was some sense in Mary Anne's remarks, and if she 
had bad time, they would have been really useful." 

" I am sure there is as much sense in Grace's," observed 
Ellen ; " besides showing the genius and power of our 
language in making one chance letter bend to her purpose, 
she contrived some pretty little sketches of character." 
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" Oh, Ellen," cried Grace, laughing, " pray do not pre- 
tend to find sense or utility in my piece ; I give up orna- 
ment to Fanny and George, and sense to Mary Anne, 
most willingly ; I aimed at nothing hut the majority.'* 

" And that you have got," said Emily. 

^* How can you teU, without trying ?" asked Mary 
Anne. 

It was a question no one could gainsay. But George 
persisted that he neither could nor would rememher and 
write down his address. He had on the Tuesday night 
refused to do so for Grace, whose time was consumed and 
whose labour greatly augmented by having to remember 
George's words and discard them by rote. George with 
some propriety proposed that Mary Anne should take upon 
herself the task of writing down his address. Mary Anne 
said this was impossible at that distance of time, and much 
talk ensued. 

Meanwhile Ellen spoke, — " It is really a most extraor- 
dinary thing," said she, '^ did you all observe that Grace 
and Mary Anne scarcely made use of a single word in 
common ? and yet I quite thought Grace had used up all 
the M's." 

None had observed it exactly, till Ellen called their at- 
tention to the fact, when all were struck at the coincidence, 
which occasioned the wonderment this sort of little inci- 
dent would do among such a party. 

" What is more strange," observed Grace, who was at a 
distant table, writing, kneeling on a stool, for the sake of 
saving the time of getting a chair ; " what is more strange, 
is, that scarcely one of Mary Anne's words ever came into 
my head." 

'^ What not money, marriage, nor matrimony, Grace !" 
exclaimed George. 

" Money had been appropriated, you know," replied 
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Grace, " and the otbers bad nothing to do witb any of my 
Butgects, so 1 did not think of them." 

George did not let this pass without a good deal of rail- 
lery on both the young ladies, respectively ; and presently 
again teaaed Mary Anne on his oration- 
Mary Aline persisted that it was an imposiiibility to re- 
member it. 

Presently Grace stepped forward with a copy she had 
been making of it, saying it was much easier to her than 
any one, since she had had to remember and study it. 
She wished them to compare it with her's. 

" Yes, to he sure," said Mary Anne lo Grace, " you 
ought to be able to do it, for you have been thinting of 
nothing else. — But, added she, perfectly unconscious of the 
rudeness of her remarks, how can we be sure it is all ?" 

" I think it is right," said Grace, " hut I wish you all 
to hear it, and correct it if it is not," 

It was read, and no one could detect an error. Grace's 
cask accordingly underwent a most severe scrutiny and 
criticism, with the help of her own report of George's 
speech. £mily, who was quite agaitist any thing of the 
sort when it was first proposed, was now tlie most severe 
in her exactions ; more aware of the carefulness and skill 
of the compilation than any, her exactness only brought 
out its merits, and George himself was surprised to lind 
how it was guarded at all points. Grace sat by reading, 
and answering questions which were from time to time 
put to her hy her youthful judges. She was highly 
amused at the scene, and could hardly believe that if she 
were among them she should share and exliihit their eager- 
ness, by which it would appear that they had in hand a 
matter of the most extraordinary importance ; Ellen, per- 
haps, was an exception to the rest, and Charlotte waa a 
silent auditor on all occasions. Grace could not but ad- 
mire Emily's warmth and striking acuteness, which she 
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could better appreciate than any ; since Emily's mind and 
thoughts seemed to have gone along with her's in all selec- 
tions and rejections of words and sentences ; she also ap- 
preciated Constance's stem justice. At the close^ Grace 
was pronounced to have come off triumphantly. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



O, it was vision, George, a vision true 
As ever seer, or lioly propliet knew. 

Crabbe. 



" Ip there is any praise," cried Grace, gaily, after the 
criticisms were ended, '^ Emily should carry it off; for 
she has more than rewritten my piece, and has found 
better reasons for my choices than I did for myself. She 
seems to have been in the secret of all my councils on the 
occasion." 

'' Perhaps, then," said Ellen, smiling, " after all it was 
only Emily who visited and inspired you on Tuesday 
night, as the ghost of the letter M." 

'* What a disappointing idea," said Fanny, " except it 
were really her fetch." 

" How ridiculous you are, Fanny !" cried Constance, 
'' always ready to talk of fetches and beings of the imagi- 
nation, as if they were real." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Fanny, warmly, ^' it is so delightful 
to fancy these beings have been really so near us. It shaU 
be Emily's fetch." 

*^ Nonsense, Fanny," cried Constance, " if it was any 
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thing, it was something much more Eubstastia] than either 

Emily or her fetch." 

" You really think bo, Constance !" cried more than 
one, BUrjirised at this admission from one so cautious and 
doubting as Constance, who however said no more- 
" What Is it you are all talking of?" asked George. 
" Why, George," cried Mary Anne, " is it possible you 
have not heard of the noises Fanny and Grace heard the 
other night?" 

George said he had not. 

The aflair had been amply diecussed among the DaSs, 
as was natural, since it happened in their house, but George 
had heard nothing of it, and once more Grace Lad to relate 
her nocturnal disturbance. 

"Oh, it was thieves," cried Fanny, " 1 am quite sure it 
was horrid thieves, witli their faces blackened, and guns 
and pistols in their hands ! Why do you make that odd 
face, Geoi^e ? — and now you are laughing ; I am sure it is 
no laughing matter to us, who were ao dreadfully fright- 

" I laugh, dear Fanny, at your guns and pistols," said 
George, " wliich seem lo have gone off very quietly in this 
instance ; and also because I think it much mure likely that 
the horrid thieves got a glimpse of Grace in the snowy white 
dressing robe on which Mary Anne has been so eloquent, 
took Grace for a ghost, and so took to their heels." 

" Then you really do think it was thieves !" exclaimed 
Fanny, half hopefully, half frightened, 

" I do not say that ; mine was merely an argumenlum 
ad hominem," replied George, " but I dare say there is as 
much truth in my idea as yout's." 

" Well, I am sorry it was no thief!" exclaimed Fanny, 
presently, with a change of lone a 
unusual with her. 

" Why, Fanny," cried Mary Anne, 
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mean ? I thought you were certain you heard a noise^ and 
that it must he thieves.'* 

*' So I waSj — but one may change one's mind^ may one 
not ?*' said Fanny ; " Constance has changed her mind." 

Constance interposed an explanation here^ and Fanny 
continued^ " I know I heard noises^ but I feel sure it was 
no thief^ because there is nothing in the world to steal out 
of our house^ except they chose to carry off the old cellaret." 

" Or Constance's coral brooch," interposed Emily. 

" Why did you say you were sorri/ it was not thieves, 
Fanny?" asked Ellen, "you were quite alarmed at the 
idea yesterday, and even just now." 

'^ Because robbers and thieves in the middle of the night 
make a nice adventure," replied Fanny, '' particularly if 
they do no harm, though I should like them to have tossed 
every thing about and made a confusion, that we might 
have been sure they had been there.** 

*' I suppose you none know all this time," said Camp- 
bell, ^' there is a current report, that that old cottage of 
our's was once haunted." 

" You don't say so, Campbell !" cried Fanny, clasping 
her hands, and nearly turning pale, " why did you not tell 
us before ?** 

" How can you both be so ridiculous !*' said Constance. 

^'Besides," continued Grace, "who ever heard of a 
lodging house being haunted ?" 

" Oh, ghosts have strange fancies,** cried Fanny, " who 
would ever have expected a ghost in Cock-lane !'* 

" And please to remember," continued Campbell, " that 
this house was not always a lodging house, and that there 
is a very ugly story attached to it." 

" Oh, Campbell, pray do tell us,** exclaimed Fanny, " I 
begin to be quite sure it was a ghost. Oh, how much 
better than thieves ! — But now, dear Campbell, for your 
story." 
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" It is Freeman 'a story, not mine, and 1 nish he was 
here lo teli it," replied Campbell; " however I vouch for 
no fatrts, but tell the tale as it was told to me : it is about 

" Oh, how delightful !" cried Fanny, " pray go on, 
Campbell, I do so love cruel uncles !" 

'* Vi'eli," coniioued Campbell, " this cruel uncle was 
one Simon Sykea, who lived just about the time the old 
castle liere began to be dilapidated. This Simon was sole 
guardian to a nephew, who was heir to fair and broad 
lands. The uncle and nephew were the last of their race, 
and Simon would inherit the lands in case of the nephew's 
death. Simon, it is said, shrunk from tile murder of die 
youth in cold blood ; but he devised a service of danger, 
hoping tliereby to be rid, without open guilt, of one who 
stood in the way of his worldly advancement. He com- 
inanded young Albert to ascend tlie broken and dangerous 
staircases of the castle turrets by night, bring down stone 
by stone, and deposit each at the foot of the tower. He 
expected the youtli, being of a delicate irame, could not 
long survive this treatment, but wouJd either pine away 
under the continued exertion, or lose bis life by an acci- 
dent. At the first Simon used to wait beneath the turret, 
expecting bis nephew to fall from the walls ; but contrary 
to all probabihty, the youth worked on without injury or 
accident. Simon found the stones accumulate so rapidly, 
that he was compelled to cast about for some use to put 
them to, anil devised the plan of a small house, on the site 
where our cottage now stands." 

" Oh, how delightful !" esclairaed Fanny, " what will 
be ihe end !" 

" His small house however was soon built," continued 

the narrator, " for the youlli had brought down one whole 

was beginning upon another. So it went on till 

all the turrets but one were levelled to the ground, and 
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Simon had to add room to room^ and gallery to gallery^ 
till he had erected a mansion spacious in extent^ but, 
from its being made up of small rooms one after an- 
other^ of no plan or apparent utility. One night a fear- 
ful storm arose; Simon was somewhat excited by his 
nephew being much longer than usual in returning with a 
stone ; at lengthy with feelings of hope and dread which 
none but a murderer can enter into, he sallied forth^ and 
pursued his way through the awful tempest. After some 
search he discovered the frail form of his helpless nephew 
lying dead beneath the turret^ with his arms closely locked 
around the stone he had disengaged from its situation 
aloft. Simon immediately bound the stone to the body 
and bore both to the piece of water which still remains 
in the Priory Farm, which was formerly a Priory of 
Black Canons. Here he deposited his burden. Stories 
were afloat for a time, but it was nobody's business to 
interfere in such matters in these unsettled times, and tlie 
stranger (for such he was) was allowed to finish and 
inhabit his mysterious mansion. He had no kindred or 
friends, but he filled his innumerable rooms with domes- 
tics, and lived with a retinue of followers in princely style. 
No sooner was every room inhabited than all the inmates 
began to be disturbed every night by extraordinary and 
unaccountable noises; for some time this was borne, 
since the service of this lord held out many temptations^ 
and it was no slight reason that would scare away those 
who had once consented to serve him. But, in the course 
of time, the most timorous among the domestics refused 
to sustain any longer the terrors of the mansion, and took 
their departure. After this steps began to be heard in 
the vacant rooms and passages, and such apparently cer- 
tain sounds, that every body believed a ghost to be on the 
other side of every door and window." 

" Oh, Campbell !" exclaimed Fanny, '' the window I 
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exactly what I heard on TuEEilay night ! how sore 1 am 

" Well, let Campbell go on," said Grace. 

" These new noises," continued Campbell, " cleared the 
mansion of another set of the more fearful. Next came 
the ghost himself, who was seen night after night at 
every corner. The figure was that of a slightly formed 
youth, with a stone clasped ia his hands, and his heau- 
tiful fair long curls dripping with water. All believed 
it to be the ghost of the ill-fated Albert. This caused 
another grand clearance ; and very few now remained to 
attend upon their lord, for none had ever been found 
hold enough to enter his service in the place of those who 
had successively departed. The ghost next took to speak- 
ing, and every night paraded the galleries still inhabited, 
chanting in a gentle melancholy tone, which melted into 
the monotonous soundof the waves on the shore, 'Beware, 
or begone.' A new phenomenon also appeared. The 
water which continually dropped from the hair of the 
apparition, never dried, nor could be by any means stopped, 
but there it continueil all day a constant memorial to all 
in the house of the events that took place by night. It be- 
gan also to accumulaEe in the passages, and to find its way 
into the rooms. It was also said by those witbom the 
house, that a figure corresponding to that seen within, 
was to be perceived at night to rise from the piece of 
water already described, and at the break of day to descend 
thither. Be nit this as it may, the mansion was at length 
cleared, and the lord Simon left the only inhabitant of It. 
He, however, still remained, and lived in entire solitude : 
nothing was known but that by degrees the building began 
to be despoiled in the night as by unseen hands. Every 
day a portion of a room disappeared, and from a light 
within removing from time to lime to another and another 
room, it was supposed that the miserable inmate was 
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hunted through every apartment of his unlucky ahode, tOl 
at last he was left without a covering from the wrath of 
man and of heaven. What hecame of him is not known^ 
hut whatever you may think of these things, most extra- 
ordinary matters remain to be told. — The piece of water I 
spoke of, was some years ago drained off*. Many strange 
relics were found ; among the rest, what is most in- 
teresting to us at this present moment, some human 
bones. — They were small in size and delicate, and if they 
had been collected probably would have thrown some 
light on this mysterious tale, which at that time had long 
died away. Whether this is mere report or not I cannot 
say^ but what follows is certain. At the bottom of this 
piece of water was discovered a large hole, nearly thirty 
feet deep, with the remains of a sluice, deep gate, and 
timbers of prodigious dimensions. Wherefore, and by 
whom this could have been made, puzzled the wits of all 
antiquarians ; it seemed scarcely the work of human 
hands ; nor could any plausible tale for its construction be 
devised. Freeman conjectured that the ghost, for private 
reasons of his own, built this place with the stones he had 
twice made his own, and altogether made out a very 
plausible story, proving the keenness and consistency of 
the ghost, which I shall leave for him to tell." 

'* Did Frank Freeman know that noises had been heard 
the other night?" asked Ellen. 

" No, I must say he did not," replied Campbell, '^ but 
I should also add, that it seemed to me that his proofs for 
our cottage standing upon part of the site of the alleged 
mansion, were not of the strongest." 

'^ Oh, never mind that !" cried Fanny, " as long as it 
is a ghost — a real ghost — a dear delightful ghost, I do not 
care for proofs !" 

" Well," cried George, '' I have listened very patiently 
to all this stuffy and I must say that Freeman and Camp- 



bell together are very clever fellows, and that it is a thou- 
aaud pities that ihey base not a thousand Fannies iiJsteaU 
of one 10 practise upon, except, as I rather suspect, Grace 
means to become a convert." 

" I will say this," observed Constance, *' that though I 
do not believe a word of the supematural part, it is a story 
that might be made to convey instruction, under an able 
hand like dear Mr. Featherjor's." 

" You mean that it represeuta the power and workings 
of conscience," said Ellen. 

" Yea, hut it wants much to make it ii»eful," continued 
Constance, " though 1 think it might be made an attractive 
and excellent tract," 

"Oh, Constance," cried Fanny, "you are always 
thinking of tracts or Germons. 1 think a ghost might 
escape being tacked up in a tract. Then, Campbell," con- 
tinued she, " you and Frank Freeman really believe that 
the noises we heard the other night were the ghost of tills 
poor Albert !" 

" I merely tell you the story, Fanny," replied her 
brother, " and leave you to ascertain its truth, and to draw 
concluRions." 

" At any rate, Campbell," said George, " I think you 
and Freeman would not hesitate to declare, that you believe 
it as much as Fanny herself." 

"Oh, that you would say so I" exclaimed Fanny." 

" Why, Fanny, that would not come to much 1" re- 
marked Geoi^e. 

" Not much !" cried Panny ; " why you know 1 de- 
light in thinking it wus a. ghost ! a real true ghost !" 

" Yes, thinking, but not believing," replied George, " if 
any of us really believed it was a ghost, a live ghost, we 
should itot take it so quietly." 

" To be sure not," said Constance ; " I do not believe 
that any body can put faith in ghosts, or give credit to any 
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of the idle tales about them ; that is^ I trusty an exploded 
snpentition." 

^^Well^ Constance/' said Grace^ ''I do not know 
whether or not I believe in ghosts^ though I know I do in 
dreams^ but I do not like to hear people in general terms, 
state their disbelief of supernatural appearances." 

" I knew Grace was a devotee of ghosts^" said Creorge, 
" I saw it in her eye all the time Campbell was telling 
his story." 

" Well, I believe in ghosts^ and dreams^ and signs^ and 
omensj" said Fanny^ with a very ndSve decision^ ^' and I 
am very glad to find that Grace is not ashamed to confess 
the same sentiments." 

'^ I believe in dreams^" said £llen^ " but dreams and 
ghosts seem to me to stand on quite different grounds." 

'' Why^ we hear of ghosts in the Bible^" said Fanny. 

^' But those are miracles^" replied Constance. 

''What ghosts do we hear of in the Bible?'* asked 
Ellen. 

''The appearances at the resurrection^" returned 
Constance. 

" How far were they spirits — disembodied spirits ?" 
again asked £llen^ " we are told that many bodies of 
saints arose; it was a miracle^ but not of disembodied 
spirits^ was it, Campbell ?" 

"I believe^ certainly not," replied Campbell. "The 
bodily appearance of these saints has been called the first 
fruits of the Resurrection, and they are supposed to have 
already taken their place in heaven." 

" The nearest approach to a spirit in scripture is the 
apparition of Samuel to Saul, is it not?" asked Ellen. 

" And that does seem actually a spirit," replied Camp- 
bell, " and the effect it produced both in the Witch and 
on Saul, rather confirms my views on the subject. The 
terror of Saul seems almost as supernatural as the appari- 
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tion he had seen. A diaenibodied spirit, that is, ipirii 
without matter, seems not cognizable to out eeaea in 
their present sUte. Its appearance is in fact a miraculous 
impression produced on tlie senses of tLose viho see it ; 
and it is tlierefore likely lo he so far out of the order of 
providential arrangements, as to make it highly improbable 
on any but the most extraordinary occsuons, If indeed 
llien there h not more than one mention of such an occur- 
rence in the whole Kcriptures, we may fairly conclude tliat 
their occurrence must be very rare." 

"Job saw a spirit," said Constance. 

" But that was in elcep, in the visions of the night," 
returned her brother. 

"But angels are spirits," added Mary Anne, in the 
tone of one who had made a discovery; "there are 
plenty of angels in the Bible." 

" But angels are always mentioned as having appeared 
with actual bodies," repLed Campbell. 

" Still, Campbell," said Grace, " 1 cannot help thinking 
that Scripture authorizes us to believe in the separate 
exiatence, 1 mean appearance, of spirits ; our Saviour re- 
cognized it when he snys, ' a spirit hsth not flesh and 
bones as ye see me liave ;' and from many passages we see 
that the Apostles believed in the appearance of spirits, 
and therefore, as 1 said before, I do not like to hear people 
express a general disbelief of them." 

" I do think, however," observed Ellen, "that the more 
all such stories are examined into, the less credit they 
seem to deserve, and the more meagre their evidence ap- 
pears. Vou know Dr. Johnson, who was in all respects a 
very proper umpire on the subject, made it his business lo 
examine all the authentic ghost stories that were current. 
He found only two that stood the test of his scrutiny, and 
these two he was uneasy about, and confessed himself un- 
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ftlile to account for. One was the Cock-lane g^ost, whidi 
filiortly af'UT proved a hoax. I forget the other.** 

" The other/* continued Grace^ '^ was the funous tale 
of the a])parition of the man at his duh, and after Dr. 
•F(»lnifton'H death the nurse made confession of the whole 
affair on her dying hed." 

" I waM not aware of that/* said Ellen ; ^' I had foigot- 
tcn the other^ till now you remind me. It seems to prove 
though, what I was thinking, that however we believe 
frrnrraUtft in particular cases we more than doubt; and 
that is not the case as to dreams^ for certainly some are 
most wonderful, and their evidence sometimes is quite on- 
cxccptionahle." 

" I (piite agree with you and Grace as to dreams/' said 
Campbell, "and though of course it would be weak to 
give way to any daily dependence on them^ we cannot 
deny that singidar coincidences have happened, both vnth 
and without any resulting events. But I have felt rather 
trcnc.horouH to Freeman all this time in telling his story, 
and tuking the ground I do, for he treats the subject rather 
differently : he has all sorts of theories upon it, and at any 
rate firmly helieves in a certain supernatural power in 
heathen landH, and especially in India. I only wish he 
was here, for he has a hundred exciting stories and proofs." 

'' Well," said Constance, " I certainly think that all 
such discussions are unprofitahle, and begin and end in 
nothing but amusement." 

" Oh, Constance !" cried Grace, in a deprecatory tone, 
" I am sure at least they help to show us people's minds, 
and give us reasons for and against opinions which we 
might not think of for ourselves." 

'* Our own minds should be every thing to us," replied 
Constance, "especially considering the lights and helps 
that we have." 

" Why, Constance," remarked Fanny, somewhat impa- 
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we may by such (liscussions find out if it 
It the other night." 

"Depeod upon thia, Fanny," said George, in the oracu- 
lar manner he often employed towards his cousiuj " de- 
pend upon this, that your ghost will turn out no better 
than the rest of his race. 1 doubt if he is even as much 
SB first cousin to old Cock-lane." 

" Oh, George," cried Fanny, " you always try to spoil 
all my hopes, and to make every thing as com m on -pi ace aa 
possible." 

The converBation soon after turned upon tlie plans of the 
day. Nothing more particular occurred than that the whole 
party, in company with the newly arrived friend, Frank 
Freeman, walked in Hastings Castle garden. It cannot 
be doubted but that the mnrning's tale was canvassed, and 
that the very site of the scenes detailed, added to the lule- 
reet of the investigation. Grace bad the great pleasure, in 
an accidental reparation of the party, of hearing with 
Ellen an argument between Campbell and Frank on the 
subject of apparitions generally. Grace had never before 
heard such a discussion as this between two young men of 
religioua and cultivated minds. However she believed in 
the existence of the bright and glotloua in this outward 
frame of tilings, this was a form of them which she had 
not realized, and which was entirely new to her. She 
must have felt this an instance in some sense bright and 
glorious, for her heart bounded as she listened, and she 
grieved to think tliat such brilliancy and such truth, such 
acuteness and such simplicity, should be lost in a garden, 
and spent upon only two auditors. " How can people like 
talking heller than listening !" thought she, " and how 
much better hearing and seeing is than reading !" 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Yet, oh ye spires of Oxford, domes and towers. 
Gardens and groves, your presence overpowers 

The soberness of reason 

Wordiworth, 

The Duffs had projected for the next day a drive to Battle 
Abbey. Their carriage was a hired one. Mrs. Duff was 
always anxious to make the most of such opportunities^ so 
she kindly asked Grace to accompany them. The two 
gentlemen were on the box^ and six ladies within. Grace 
had not much comfort going, for the Duff family were not 
of her own compact dimensions^ and there was no room 
for even talking with any comfort. This was so evident, 
that Mary Anne regretted that they had not left Charlotte 
at home. This remark made Grace feel uncomfortable as 
regarded herself, but she could say nothing. Fanny re- 
plied that if any stayed at home to make room, it should 
be one of themselves (meaning either herself or two elder 
sisters), since Charlotte did not take half their space. 

" But she takes twice as much room as Grace Leslie," 
said Mary Anne. 

This was the most good-natured speech that Mary Anne 
had made to Grace since they had been together, and 
though she was sorry for Charlotte, and surprised at being 
so suddenly called into the question, she appreciated it, 
and felt obliged. Nobody spoke, and Mary Anne con- 
tinued, " I am sure I would not be so little as Grace for 
any thing ; do you not feel a mere nobody, Grace ?' 
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Mary Anne ilii] not speak in & playful manner, or Grace 
would have been greatly pleased and amused, it so ex- 
actly expressed her feeling concerning herself j she bow- 
ever laughed and said, " I think I feel what I am in that 

" Well, I am sure I cuuld not bear to be so short and 
small as you," continued Mary Anne, without attempting 
to reply, " no one would think any tiling about me, or pay 
me any notice at all." 

" Grace may giow, you know, Mary Anne," obaetved 
Constance, in an encouraging manner, "you must remem- 
ber she is two years younger than you." 

" No chance of that, Constance," said Grace, smiling, 
" I have not grown for two years, or more." 

"It is rutic to make such remarks, girls," said Mrs. 
Duff*, " people are as God made them ; it is not every body 
that is tall, and Grace Leslie does very well as she is." 

Grace had all along wished to say how perfectly content 
she was with her height and size, but the manner the 
question was treated, would have made her remark almost 
personal ; and beside she had a consciousness of nut alwayi 
admiring very tall people, which kepi her silent. She be- 
gan some other subject, but presently, somehow or other, 
she found them upon the same again, which continued tilt 
they reached their destination. A warm discussion en- 
sued between Mrs. Duff and her three eldest daughters, 
on the comparative height and deportment of several of 
their friends and neighbours. Grace could not at all judge 
of the justice of their remarks, not knowing any. By the 
observations and comparisons that were made, she dis- 
covered, however, that Constance's manners were considered 
in her family as the model of the dignified, and that Kanny 
was thought affected. There was a great deal of talking 
and laughing, to which Grace and Chai'lotte were mere 
listeners. 
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Battle Abbey shows itself in a variety of forms. Some 
parts are picturesque ruins^ others retain the appearance 
of a building ; and other parts again are fitted up into a 
habitable house^ which, though somewhat dark and gloomy^ 
make a tolerably handsome appearance ; — some of these 
parts are shown. The ancient cloisters are now a draw- 
ing-room, into which the party were ushered. *' And 
this, you say, was the Cloisters,'* said Mr. Duff to their 
guide, " a very different scene indeed from old times. 
Well, if we moderns know nothing else, we know how to 
make ourselves more comfortable than our forefathers/' 
and he walked to a handsome rosewood table in the middle 
of the room, of which he turned up the cloth. 

" Yet, papa," said Constance, " the lazy monks could 
make themselves comfortable enough." 

" Very true, my dear," said Mr. Duff. 

" I should complain of their luxury," continued Con- 
stance, " much more than their hard mode of living, and 
disregard to the things of the world." 

" 1 am so glad to hear you say so," said Grace, " for I 
never can help admiring and wondering at the self-aban- 
donment, which every member of a monastic order must 
practise." 

" Yes, one wonders and one sighs at it," observed Con- 
stance, with a sigh that expressed her feeling. 

" We should have Frank Freeman here," said Camp* 
bell, " he is a sworn admirer and defender of all ancient 
models, and as such, takes the monks under his most espe- 
cial patronage ; so, Grace, you and he would agree." 

" I agree !" cried Grace, surprised, " I was just think- 
ing how we should disagree !" 

" Why you seemed favourable to monastic orders just 
now," observed Campbell. 

" Oh, no, I am not !" said Grace, quickly, and rather 
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alarmed lest she sliould get intfl a controversy nilh a clever 
person like Campbell ; and another suited was started. 

After a time, the party divided. Campbell had natu- 
rally attached himself to Grace, who was pleased with the 
idea of another talk with him. After the heat of the drive 
(for their carriage was a close one] and the rather ani- 
mated talk that had beguiled the way, Grace enjoyed 
walking with the quiet Campbell through the etill and 
venerable ruins of the dilapidated pile. 

" 1 cannot help feeling melancholy here," said Camp- 
bell, " to look around and imagine what a different scene 
ibis has once been : how many, whose bones lie moulder- 
ing around, would have grieved to have known that this 
would be the end of their holy and beautiful bouse. No 
wonder that popular feeling gives room for the belief I 
lately controverted, and accounts such places haunteii by 
the spirits of old." 

Grace quite felt and entered into his meaning, but took 
courage to observe, " Stilt, can we deny that such events 
were brought about by their own fault?" 

" But we may suppose that many innocent individuals 
suffered, ' remarked Campbell, " as is the ease in all gene- 
ral Judgments. — But perhaps you cannot quite follow my 
thoughts, except you t:now that J have my own college at 
Oxford in my mind." 

" Is Oxford any thing Uke this ruin f " asked Grace, 
interested, and in a moment comprehending his feeling. 

" All Buch buildings must be somewhat similar," replied 
Campbell, " but in my view," added he, smiling, " liiere 
never was, or can be any place in theuniverse like Oxford, 
or my own College." 

" How glad you must be to be there then !" saiil Grace, 
a little afraid of intruding on family matters. 

" You judge most truly," answered he, in a playful 
tone, yet so full uf feeling that Grace unconsciously looked 
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up at him, and afterwards thought it would have been a 
pity that Eo eloquent an expression of countenance should 
have heen lost on mouldering walls. 

" I never can believe the accounts of those wbo look 
down upon Oxford," said Grace presently, " and who say 
it is full of nothing but idle young men and lazy old 

" I hope many are of your opinion," replied Campbell. 

" Yet BO many talk in that way," continued Grace, who 
was very anxious to know the truth of this matter. 

" There is nolhing the world in general is more igno- 
rant of than our Universities and their system," replied 
Campbell. " People are satisfied to judge from thnr sons 
or friends' sons, who, unfortunately, have followed idle or 
dissipated ways. These endeavour to believe ihemselyeB, 
and make others believe, that the system of education, and 
not themEKlves, are to blame, and their report runs through 
a neighbourhood like wildfire. In this way, Oxford fiires 
something like the dog with a kettle at his tail. Every 
one helps to cry out ' Mad dog,' be the creature ever m 

" I always wish I knew more of Oxford and Oxford 

ways," said Grace. 

" Meanwhile," continued the advocate, " I would advise 
you to exert your observation, and I think you will find 
that the stoutest reporters of evil, who are looked upon 
generally as representatives of an University education, 
have not been specially honoured by their Colleges during 
their residence, and have not unfrequentjy been — or will 
be, before the close of their career — cast forth by the sys- 
tem they affect to despise." 

Grace promised to observe, and felt ranch obliged to 
Campbell for a hint (hat she thought might be useful to 
her on other subjects, besides the one under discusaon. 
But Campbell's willingness to reply encouraged her slill 
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to pursue the conyersation^ and presently she added, ^' I 
heard Mrs. Newton Grey talk in this disparaging way of 
Oxford some time ago ; she said her son had got nothing 
but evil there, and that there was not a single steady man 
in his college^ or any one fit for him to associate with." 

Grace had a respect for this lady*s opinion, and greatly 
wished to know what Campbell would say to it. 

" I cannot say much to that/* replied Campbell, smiling, 
*' perhaps you are not aware that his college is mine.** 

'* Yes, I am," answered Grace, " but it was before you 
resided there that Mrs. Newton Grey spoke ; last Christ- 
mas year she was anxious to persuade your family, as you 
know, not to send you to her son's college." 

" I will not take upon myself to answer for things be- 
fore my time," said Campbell, " but I am tolerably satis- 
fied now, and suppose I must take it for granted there was 
a thorough reformation in the college just as I came. You 
had better question Freeman on the subject, who has been 
longer there than I." 

This remark of Campbell's brought into Grace's mind 
the remembrance of the small degree of sympathy which 
existed formerly between Frank Freeman and the other 
youth alluded to — Newton Grey ; and her thoughts, fol- 
lowing up her remembrances, were beginning to take a 
new direction. At that moment Fanny and Constance 
came up to them ; the former was in quest of her 
brother, to help her up or down some place difficult of 
access. They had been attempting to creep along the old 
crypt, and Mary Anne was stiU pursuing the adventure. 
Fanny did not like spoiling her dress, and Constance's 
reason for relinquishing the adventure did not transpire. 

'^ How different, how very different Campbell Duff is 
since he was a boy, and how very much improved," 
thought Grace, as she looked after them, and observed his 
gentle and kind manner to his sisters. 

K 
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Constance had now placed herself by Grace's side^ and 
showed that it was her intention to enter into conver- 
sation. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Let US sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stories 

Shakspeare. 



The prospect of a ieie-a^iete with Constance, reconciled 
Grace to the loss she had just sustained, for she was sorry 
to part with Campbell just at that moment. " I was 
thinking," said she to Constance, " how very much al- 
tered your brother is since he was a boy ; do you not all 
think so ?" 

" In mind or person ?" asked Constance. 

" In both ; I can scarcely trace him at all." 

" You think him grown so polite, I suppose," said Con- 
stance, to whose care Campbell had, before he left, con- 
signed Grace with a playful politeness. — " It is all Oxford, 
but I do not like such manners, I think them troublesome, 
as well as ridiculous, and wanting in simplicity.*' 

" Oh, I like people to be kind and considerate !*' ex- 
claimed Grace, in an apologetic tone, both on her own 
score and Campbell's. 

" Of course," replied Constance, " and if people wish 
it, I would comply ; we must not offend our weak brethren ; 
but still I consider it a weakness from which I feel thank- 
ful to be free. — Let us sit down here," continued she. 
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pointing out a auitable place far a seat, " and if you are 
not going tu sketcb, vie may have a Utile quiet talk ; no 
one nill disturb us for a long time." 

Grace was not going to sketch, ant! the proposal was a 
most welcome one to her. " Vou do not seem pleased 
that your brother is gone to Oxford," siuA she, enquiringly. 

" 1 am not as much against it as Mary Anne," replied 
Coneiance, " or I suppose he would never have gone ; but 
1 do wish he was at another college," 

Grace felt too much surprised at the inference to be 
drawn from the beginning of this speech to reply readily. 
Slie had never dreamed of a siKter, and at the same age 
loo, having a voice in tlie desiination of a brother — such 
was her imaginative estimation of the auperiorily of bro- 
thers. " How good and clever Constance must be," 
thought she, " to have such influence I" 

ConEtance continued, " The teinptationa (o young men 
to read hard, and to set ao undue value upon study, are so 
great in a place of learning like Oxford, that very few 
escape uninjured." 

" I have alwaya heard that the lemptationa to idleness 
were much stronger liian those to study," said Grace, 
much surprised. 

" Yes, that is very true among the dissipated set," re- 
turned Constance, *' but with respect to such a character 
as Campbell's, the dangers are such as (without an extra- 
ordinary display of divine grace) no young man can es- 
cape, except with the help of pious tutors and can) pan ions." 

" Your brother seems so steaily aod religious," observed 
Grace, " that 1 should think he would make a good choice 
of friends, — Frank Freeman is rehgious, is he not ?" 

" He is on excellent moral young man, 1 believe, like 
Campbell himself," replied Constance, " but I dare not 
speak of bis state decidedly. In such cases, as with dear 
Campbell, 1 hope for the best ; but 1 should like to have 
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unquestionable proofs of newness of heart. We naay see 
amiable, moral, and talented persons, and admire them ; 
we may even in a certain degree sympathize in their pur- 
suits and views ; but we must never forget there are but 
two characters in the world — those who are bom again, 
and those who are still at enmity with God." 

*' But surely," said Grace, a good deal surprised at Con- 
stance's mode of speaking of her brother to herself, '' surely 
you would not rank any one so serious and thoughtful as 
your brother in the latter class." 

*^ I most earnestly trust not," replied Constance, with a 
ligh, " but I must be faithful, and not bear witness beyond 
my belief and knowledge. I have never heard Campbell 
give an account, or in any way allude to his conversion ; 
which, considering his being one of a pious family, I have 
always thought very extraordinary." 

Grace was surprised at these remarks of Constance's. 
She thought that Constance herself had been reh'gious 
from her earliest youth, and she wondered why it might 
not be the same with Campbell, and answered, '* Perhaps 
that is the reason ; he became religious so early, that he 
could not remember the time when he was not so." 

" That I consider quite impossible," replied Constance 
decidedly ; "1 suppose few children were converted earlier 
than myself, yet I remember all about it, and I talk as 
willingly of what the Lord did for my soul then, as of my 
experience since ; this Campbell never does." 

" Then you think people must be able to remember a 
time when they were irreligious, and know when the 
change took place ?" 

" I know that the heart of man is naturally corrupt, from 
the Bible," replied Constance, '' and except it be changed, 
he cannot inherit the kingdom of God." 

" Of course," returned Grace, " every one that reads his 
Bible or his Prayer-book knows that ; but I meant, should 
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not a chrialian, the moat perfect christian we can imagine, 
receive the truths of reli^gn so early, that he can scarcely 
remember any particular time to point to, as a first be- 
ginning." 

" I was saying," returned Constance, " that I became 
religious as early as most. 1 was not above six or seven, 
but I know what my heart was before : full of envy, 
hatred of God and man, lying, and every evil passion," 

" Oh !" cried Grace, a good deal shocked, " I am sure 
you must exaggerate : no child bo young could be all 
that!" 

" What do you mean ?" asked Constance, in her turn 
shocked ; " sin is limited to no age, the Bible does not 
say that children do not sin." 

" No, certainly," replied Grace, "we are told, a child 
is known by bis doings. X only mean — how is it possible 
that you, in a reUgious family too, could be at that age 
what you describe, and especially how can a child have i 
hatred of God ! it seems quite impossible." 

" You can have very Uttle knowledge of the human 
heart to talk as you do," said Constance, " every child 
must be more or less a hater of God." 

" It is very true," replied Grace, " that neither chil- 
dren nor men (1 suppose) can at all have love towards 
God in any adequate degree; but that is very different 
from hating God, and to me such a dreadful state of heart 
seems so opposite and so unnatural, I may say, to the 
character of a child, that I cannot believe you and 1 mean 
tile same thing." 

" Very probably not," said Constance, " and especially 
since you call tliat natural which 1 and the Bible call 
unnatural." 

" But," said Grace, " if, as you say, every bad dispo- 
sition and no good one is natural to childhood — what does 
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our Saviour mean by saying his disciples must be con- 
verted and become like little children ?": 

''We do not know what sort of a child it was the 
Savioor called to him at that time/' replied Constance, 
'' roost likely a well known holy child ; he says, as this 
little child> which proves that he spoke of an individual." 

''It seems evident though/' continued Grace, "that 
children are spoken of abstractly, as possessing some 
qualities proper to be imitated, humility and docility; 
our Saviour says again—- of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 

"I can never allow good dispositions natural to any 
child/' returned Constance. 

" I will explain what I call natural for a child/' replied 
Grace ; " in any pain or trouble, to look up to his parents, 
and fly to them for comfort and assistance/' 

"Very true," interrupted Constance, "I quite agree, 
but that is not religion." 

"No,'* continued Grace, "but I was going to add, 
and if his parents cannot help him, or if his own sense or 
feeling tells him it is in vain to ask them, he falls upon his 
knees." 

" You talk in a poetical strain, Grace," said Constance, 
quite smiling, " I talk of matter of fact." 

" Indeed," cried Grace, earnestly, " indeed I too talk 
matter of fact. I mean exactly what I say, that my idea 
of childhood is, that it is constantly kneeling ; in every 
great trouble at any rate, as soon as reason dawns, it prays 
for deliverance, and this seems to me quite opposite to 
hatred, though it may be a most ignorant and imperfect 
love and trust." 

" Well, I will speak plainer than you at any rate," 
replied Constance, " for I will speak of myself, and give 
you instances of my deeds and feelings ; in the first place 
I hated the very name of God " 
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Poor Grace's blood literally ran cold through her veins, 
she never in her life felt as she did at that moment. 

" And to show you," continued Constance, " that this 
was a real settled feeling, I will tell you that I did any 
thing to avoid reading the Bible or any religious lessons. 
I feigned illness, and told any falsehoods that would serve 
my purpose, and when they forced these things upon me, 
I threw myself into a passion which alarmed all about me 
for tlie consequences. I was heside this, full of pride and 
wickedness, and showed my evil heart in all my tasks and 
playH with my sisters. — Yet you say, children are naturally 
religious !" 

" Still, no child could be such as you describe," ob- 
served Grace, " without knowing it was wrong, and con- 
stantly hardening the conscience." 

" Without doubt, I had many conflicts of conscience, 
but, instead of their leading me to repentance, they only 
served to irritate, and make me ten times worse than be- 

" But, why did you go on so ?" asked Grace, earnestly, 
who was exceedingly amazed at such a state of mind, and 
determined to throw aside her fear of intruding on such 
private feelings, since she perceived her companion rather 
courted than avoided enquiry. " Why did you go on in 
BUch s dreadful stated how miserable you must have 

" No : i had a sort of impetuous joy, in being mistress 
in the house, and making every thing bend to n^y 
humours. If 1 heard any plan was fixed on, that I di<l 
□ot like, either from my not having a proper share in it, 
or from mere whim, 1 used to think, ' now mamma 
shall not do so and so,' and I invented most ingenious 
falsehoods to prevent it, or threw myself into one of my 
passions, which would put the whole house in an uproi 
and I really believe if tliey liad thwarted me, I should 
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have died in convulsions. I often wished to die. — I would 
gladly have died if I thought it would spite them.*' 

" How very shocking — what a dreadful state of mind !" 
repeated Grace> almost unconsciously. 

'' Yet it is the state of every unrenewed heart, little 
as the world may think so," pursued Constance ; '* de- 
cency, morality, amiability and pride may cloak it, but it 
is the state of the carnal mind." 

" But you do not mean that every body must remember 
a time when he felt like this.'* 

*' Every christian must remember a time when he was 
alienated from God, and when his heart experienced a 
saving change," replied Constance. 

" But suppose a person has never had such thoughts and 
feelings as you describe ; suppose he has from the earliest 
years had a yearning and hopeful feeling towards God and 
heavenly things ?** asked Grace. 

" You are thinking of Campbell, I see," remarked Con- 
stance, '' but I cannot understand why you should think 
you know so much about him.'* 

Grace was not thinking of Campbell, and felt rather an« 
noyed, and vexed also that by this mistake of Constance's 
she had lost perhaps an answer to an enquiry she did not 
feel inclined to repeat. " I was not exactly thinking of 
your brother," said she, " but of any one who felt as I 
described ; what would you say to such a person ?" 

*' I never heard of any one of the sort, and I think you 
deceive yourself by a flattering theory,'* replied Constance. 

*' I may deceive myself," said Grace, " but not with a 
flattering theory. Besides, a writer you admire says, he 
has more hopes of the children of religious parents, who 
have been pious from their earliest years, than of any 
others, and that he thinks this is the right way of be- 
coming religious." 

*^ Doubtless," answered Constance, '' I never said other- 
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wise ; but 1 am sure if I admire the writer, he never saii 
there was no need of a renewal — a change of heart and 

" Nor did. 1," said Grace, " I only think that sometiitieB 
it may be so earl; begun, and so gradual, that a person 
cannot point at any fixed nnument : 1 ask if il may not he 
HO, and I find Doddridge says so." 

" Do you know Doddridge ?" asked Constance, some- 
what aurprised. 

" 1 know his Rise and Progress of Religion, but the 
book I now refer to, was among those you and your sisters 
lent me," 

"And have you read it since we gave them to you?" 
enquired Constance. 

Grace aaid she had read a good deal of it. 

Constance was much surprised, as she knew how Grace 
was engaged just now, and how short a time the books had 
been in ber hands. There were a good many religious tales 
among the books they had lent, which she and her sisters 
had thought that Grace would read first, Grace perceived 
the grand object of her conversation eluding her grasp, 
through these digressions, and thought she would try once 
more to discover Constance's views. " How I wish she 
knew," thought she, " how earnestly I desire her opinion," 
and she asked at once, " How can a person tell if he ia re- 
generate ?" 

" If he casta away all self-dependence, ell merit, looks 
up to Christ alone for help and salvation, casts himself at 
the foot of the cross, and cries, 'God, be merciful to me a 

" And do you say tliat is all ?" asked Grace. 

" All ! what more can you have ?" exclaimed Constance, 
" is not ihis humbling enough to human pride and self- 
confidence f " 

" It seems to me only to express tlie very first step in 
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religion," observed Grace, ''that sort of faith which is 
described in the Hebrews, where it is said, that one who 
comes to God must heUeve that He is ; and that He is a 
rewarder of such as diligently seek Him. It seems to me 
rather a fact of feeling, which every one pretending to the 
name of christian must possess, than any thing difficult or 
extraordinary.'* 

*' Indeed !" exclaimed Constance, a little quickly, '* I 
do not understand you — you use such strange expressions 
— I wish you would talk like other people. However, it 
is impossible that you understand me, if you call the faith 
I describe easy and acceptable to the human heart." 

" I cannot call it hard ; I cannot call it difficult," re- 
peated Grace, as she re-considered the subject, ''espe- 
cially to a child. As I said before, what is a Uttle child in 
trouble to do, who cannot be helped, and is too weak to 
help himself? He must think directly of God, and turn to 
Him in his helplessness. Besides, a child has so much 
time, and every thing is so new and fresh, he cannot help 
thinking a great deal of heaven and heavenly things." 

" I should just give the same answer to that as before," 
said Constance, " that you talk from theory ; at least if you 
mean yourself, say so at once.'* 

Grace was not at all accustomed to talk of herself in this 
way ; she was not exactly unwilling to do so with Con- 
stance, since she hoped to learn from her and be directed ; 
but she felt a little thrown back by the abruptness of Con- 
stance's mode. She, however, replied frankly, " I should 
say my feelings were certainly something of this kind as a 
child." 

'^Then," returned the other, "you may be sure you 
have deceived yourself; you either forget the evil propen- 
sities of your nature, or else you are satisfied with a very 
low standard of holiness." 

Grace was silent, for she believed the latter alternative 
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It will be perceived that the young ladies were arguing 
upon two opposite states of mind. One, where the beart 
bas received and fallowed divine truths from the earliest 
dawn of reason ; the other, where it has wilfully rejected 
the same, and cast aside even the human helps to obe- 
dience, with which God's providence and grace hedge 
around the young. The one is proud, the other humble ; 
the one is among those who hear by the wayside, but heed 
not ; (he other is the good ground, prepared for the recep- 
tion of the seed, which, indeed, already is beginning to 
spring. But so opposite are the feelings of these young 
people on the subject, that, however they may explain 
theraselvea, it is not likely that they should agree belter 
than at present. Grace, as was said, was silent after Con- 
stance's last remark. At length, she asked, " What do 
you call holiness?" 

" You mean, I suppose," replied Constance, " how do 
we become holy ? and 1 answer, by the baptifiin of the 
Holy Ghost, which accompanies faith. Thus, I am born 
again of the spirit, I am sanclijied or made holy by faith 
in Christ; niy sins are washed away by His blood, and 
my heart renewed by His spirit ; 1 renounce my own 
righteousness, and Hie righteousness is imputed to me. 
These benefits are given me, not for any merit of my own, 
but simply by believing in all Christ has done and suffered 
to procure my salvation. Thus it is that my soul is freed 
from guilt — by faith. It actually cleanses me from %m; 
purifies my heart and mates it holy. The Holy Spirit 
enters my heart, awakens my conscience, manifests Christ 
to my soul, shows me His loveliness, and unites me to 
Him ; so that I am one with Him, and a partaker of His 
hoUness." 

" And how can a person be quite sure lie does not de- 
ceive himself?" asked Grace. 
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" Because," replied Constance, " the Bible teaches him 
all these things, and he has the witness in himself, which 
assures him that he believes in Jesus, and therefore he can 
with confidence, and without doubt, cast his burden on the 
Lord." 

Grace perceived that her deficiencies did not escape the 

penetration of Constance, and was pondering over her 

companion's wonderful superiority. Constance's thoughts 

were engaged by somewhat similar reflections, when both 

[ were suddenly roused by a piercing scream. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Here comes one.... 

SfuUcspeare. 

On hearing the terrific scream, whose tone seemed to 
pierce through the broken stones of the ruin, and yet for 
one moment to meander and vibrate along the spacious 
avenues of the ancient building, Constance started up, and 
Grace almost in the same moment was at the side of the 
ruin whence the sound seemed to proceed ; she in vain 
tried to get a free view from the ruined window into which 
she had in her alarm contrived to spring. She could see 
nothing, and walls all around gave no immediate promise 
of revealing to her the cause of so fearful an outcry. 
There was, however, a doorway on the other side of the 
window in which she stood, and as she felt quite sure the 
■7 came from that direction, without a moment's pause, 
found herself, she could not tell how, upon the ground 
iath. As soon as she could disengage herself from the 
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weeds, wliich s^ew high and luxuriant, she pursued lier 
way, [as it aeenied, by instinct or accident. She bad a 
sense of the direction whence the sound proceeded, but 
Ecarcely knew liuw she followed it, or nbether she followed 
it at all. 

Constanee ^s also exceedingly alarmed at the first 
moment, and had followed Grace to the window, where, 
endeBTouring to check her companion in her wild career, 
she had called after her, saying, very likely it was "only 
Mary Anne." Grsce [terhaps would not have understood 
her, had the words reached her ; but the idea allayed Con- 
stance's fears, and the shriek not heing repeated, served to 
confirm her in the belief of its being some unwarrantable 
fear of Mary Anne's. This circumstance, on the contrary, 
accumulated terror upon poor Grace's imagination, and 
gave wings to her steps. She wound in and out, round 
and abont, still hoping, rather than believing, that she was 
pursuing tlie right direction, till she thought she beard tlie 
tones of a voice. With heating heart she paused to listen, 
and was satisfied she was not mistaken ; but it was a man's 
voice, and tile sound vm not continuous. Again she pro- 
ceeded onwards, and almost immediately found she had 
attained the object of her search. What was her surprise ! 
— she saw Fanny reclining against the walls of the ruin, 
attended end supimrted by a stranger. " What is the 
matter ?" cried Grace, alarmed at Fanny's appearance and 

" I have fallen down," said Fanny, faintly, and she 
looked up above. 

Grace followed ber glance, and thrilling all over at the 
apparent height of the window above, and at the rough 
ground beneath, she began anxiously to enquire as to 
ber friend's injuries. At the same time she suggested 
sending the young stranger to bring any of their party be 
could meet with to their assistance. " Do try and stand. 
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Fanny^ and see if you are hurt^" cried Grace^ who was in 
fear of broken limbs. 

Fanny called the stranger by name^ and asked for his 
assistance to rise^ saying, she believed her arm alone had 
suffered. With the help of both her supporters, she 
M^alked a few steps, and comforted poor Grace greatly by 
complaining of nothing but simple bruises, except her arm, 
and that Grace was satisfied could not be broken, by the 
manner in which she had used it. 

" Do let me see your arm and bind it up, dear Fanny," 
said Grace, as she unfastened the wrist, and b^an to be 
seriously alarmed on perceiving there was some effusion of 
blood ; the sight of which on such occasions is sufficient to 
alarm more experienced persons than Grace. 

Grace*s task was by no means an easy one, and seeing 
Fanny was acquainted with the stranger, she said in a low 
voice, " Do, Fanny, send him to find some of the rest." 

But Fanny objected, wishing to cause as little alarm as 
possible, and Grace did not urge it farther. She was 
obliged, however, to require the loan of the stranger's 
handkerchief, who gave it less readily than she expected, 
considering the interest he had hitherto displayed. Grace 
completed her task by making a sling of a scarf, and 
Fanny looked as little remarkable as could be expected 
under the circumstances. They began to move, and pre- 
sently heard voices. '^ I will not add to the excitement 
by presenting myself," said the stranger to Fanny, *' ex- 
cept indeed you wish it ; you can explain my reasons ; 
and I trust I may be permitted to enquire after you to- 
morrow." 

Fanny hesitated. 

'^ Oh, that I knew your wishes," continued he, " if you 
would condescend to command me." 

" Yes, perhaps you had better go presently," said Fanny, 
in reply. 




" Certainly not tiil I see you in the hands of your 
friends," returned the stranger. 

Grace proposed seeking iheir party, and made Fanny 
promise to continue near the spot wliere they then stood, 
and after finding a suitable seat for her, she once more he- 
gan tiireading the ruin, though with less (rildness than be- 
fore. She was io much despair, for slie knew the ruins 
were a mile in circuit, and she was not skilful in finding 
her way, except under excitemcnl, it must be supposed; 
since she bad succeeded when Constance, who was gene- 
rally a good topographist, liad missed. For some time she 
saw no signs of any of her party, hut at length discovered 
all by degrees. Mary Aime and Charlotte were the first ; 
they issued from the crypt, and could give some account 
of the movements of all. Campbell had been sent oW to 
moke enquiries about some sort of inn rather farther off, 
where they might dine comfortably. Fanny had been with 
liim, mounting walls, having refused to accompany her sis- 
ters iJUo the crypt, scared by the prospect of what her rich 
silk wonid have to endure ; and after Campbell's mission 
she proceeded to wander alone among the ruins. Mr. and 
Mrs. Duif returned to the habitable part of the house. Of 
course Grace at the first meeting disclosed the cauEe of her 
mission. She related Fanny's accident in a way to alarm 
the sisters as little as possible ; and feared ehe had made 
it appear too trivial, since Mary Anne took it so very 
quietly, — " Oh," said she, " Fanny is always having acci- 
dents ; I dare say she is not more hurt than usual." 

However anxious tliey might be, it was necessary to seek 
tlleir parents, to inform them of what had happened, and 
on the way, Mary Anne began wondering who tlie young 
stranger could he, whose sudden apparition had at the first 
seemed more to rouse her than her sister's aecidenl. They 
found Mrs. DufT discoursing earnestly with the person 
who showed the house, in the accidental absence of th' 
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well-known old guide, upon household matters, and the 
most economic methods of obtaining provisions in the lo- 
cality of Battle Abbey. Mary Anne took none of Grace's 
precaution in breaking Fanny's accident to her mother^ but 
in a straightforward manner related the circumstances of 
the accident and the apparition of the stranger in a burst. 
Grace feared that Mrs. Duff would feel this sudden an- 
nouncement abrupt, and waited anxiously for her reply ; 
but she found that Mary Anne was better acquainted with 
her mother's mode of feeling than herself, which certainly 
was not to be wondered at. The news, so far from alarm- 
ing or paralyzing Mrs. Duff, seemed to endue her with a 
new vigour. Her mind, in a moment, entered into all the 
possible contingencies of the occasion. Without wasting 
time on any useless expression of fear or anxiety, she 
turned to the woman with whom she had been talking, and 
gave orders in the most prompt and decided manner, omit- 
ting nothing that might be of use in such an emergency ; 
from lint, to a litter or bier, the arrangements were pre- 
sently most complete. During Mrs. Duff's orders, Grace 
spoke to Mary Anne, assuring her that less would suffice^ 
and that she feared Mrs. Duff was making herself more 
anxious than necessary ; but Mary Anne would not inter- 
fere ; she merely laughed, and said her mamma always 
provided against the worst. 

Grace was glad to be allowed to guide the sisters to the 
appointed spot where Fanny was waiting for them ; while 
Mrs. Duff resolved to stay till her hospital establishment 
was ready to move ; as she considered there was no security 
for the preparation being begun or perfectly conducted^ if 
her orders were not seconded by her presence. The young 
people departed, having received the most urgent command 
to send one of their party to retrace their steps^ and meet 
the expected caravan. 

Fanny was not upon the seat she had taken on Grace's 
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departure ; hut not far from the spot, gazing oot of a 
indoiT. To Alary Anne's disappointment there 
stranger visible, but Constance initcad. 

" Fanny," cried alie, seeing lier aisler looking much as 
usual, "how you have frightened ua all! I expected to 
find you bleeding to death on the ground, and there you 
are standing just ready for another fall ; really we shall 
not beUeve you if you go on acting the Wolf aod the Boy 
in this way." 

" You would not think it nothing, Mary Anne," said 
Fanny, as she crept down carefuUy from her elevation, 
" if you had seen my arm." 

At this moment Mary Anne perceived the sUng, and saw 
that Fanny could not help herself, nor be helped with her 
right hand; and was silent. She continued so only until 
the sisters were altogether upon terrajirma, when she 
b^an making enquiries as to the stranger, his apparition 
and disappearance. Grace took the opportunity of the 
sisters congregating ti^ether for discourse over this mat- 
ter, to annoU[ice her departure to meet their mother, 
and to b^ them to remain in the same spot til! her re- 
turn. All but Charlotte were too much engrossed to reply, 
whether they heard or not. It was a very hot day. Grace 
was nearly worn out with excitement and fatigue, and 
with running about as she had been doing under a burning 
sun. She found Mrs. Duff's arraiigements nearly com- 
pleted, and considering the quantity and variety of articles 
she had got togeilier, the despatch was surprising. They 
had a donkey on whose back the burden was stowed, two 
labouring men had been secured for the extempore litter, 
and the woman belonging lo the house consented to accom- 
pany tlierai, and act as nurse for the lime being, so that 
with Mr. and Mrs. Duff, Grace, and Campbell, who had 
returned, the cavalcade presented a most respectable ap- 
pearance. Campbell was the only one who observed and 
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remarked upon Grace's looks ; he suggested either a rest 
or some refreshment. Grace laughed^ and said she had 
not even thought of heing fatigued. Mrs. Duff looked 
round at her and said, she saw nothing amiss ; Grace did 
well enough ; and she was sure would not think about 
herself at such a time ; Fanny was the only person to be 
coniidered. Cvrace was grieved and ashamed at having 
been mentioned, though she was grateful to Campbell for 
his kind though tfulness, especially as she began now to 
observe how weary she was, and how severely her head 
was suffering as they walked. Campbell, after a time, 
again attempted some arrangement to rest Grace, but his 
mother thought it quite unnecessary, reminded him of the 
fatigue his sisters could encounter, and remarked that 
Grace being slighter made, had not half their weight to 
carry. Campbell was silenced. Gentlemen, especially 
young gentlemen, are sometimes very perverse ; they will 
hold the beUef that large and tall ladies are stronger and 
more robust than those of smaller dimensions. It is 
needless to say how erroneous this is ; but it is an error 
on which it seems impossible to enlighten some persons, 
and perhaps Campbell was one of these ; for he smiled to 
himself at comparing his sisters' powers of body with 
Grace's. The party at length reached the appointed spot. 
Mrs. Duff felt the heat much more than she expected, as 
they proceeded, and talked of the flurry and anxiety which 
had flushed her nearly into a fever. Before they perceived 
the sisters, their eyes were greeted with the sounds of 
merriment, and they discovered Fanny running about, 
presenting any appearance but that of the invalid, for 
whom her mother had made such ample preparations. 

" My dear Fanny," cried Mrs. Duff, in some measure 
of disappointment, " I thought we should find you lying 
on the ground, quite exhausted !" 

" Oh, mamma," said Fanny, " it is only my arm, and 
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that is not much ; I had such kind care 
the monieiit, that I shall not suffer at all." 

" Well, my dear/' said Mrs. Duff, " I am very glad to 
hear it, but, really Grace Leslie made stich a disinal siory 
out of the accident, that I thought I could not do less than 
provide against extteroities." 

Charlotte reminded her mother, that Grace bad m^ore 
than once said, she thought the preparations were more 
than necessary. 

" Yes, 1 know she said something," answered Mrs- 
Duff, " but I don't understand that way of speaking ; I 
like a person to saj a thing decidedly and at once ; beades 
Grace Leslie speaks so low, that at all limes it is hard 
enough to hear her, and especially when one is in such 
agitation and distress." 

Grace thought how wrong she had been in fancying 
Mrs. Duff unmoved by the report of Fanny's accident ; 
and Campbell was considering if be had been always 
wrong in considering Grace's tones of voice, though deli- 
cate and not loud, more clear and distinct than almost any 
he had ever heard. Grace was beside hurt at these and 
other remarks, that were made on her conduct and manner, 
and was sorry she had not done better what she had to do. 
Such thoughts, together with her fatigue, made her heart 
sink within her as she walked back with the party. Camp- 
bell was called on to give his arm to his sister Fanny, who 
however was in very high spirits, and declared she did not 
need it. After a little time he stopped till Grace had 
reached them, and she accepted his offered ana with grati- 
tude. " Ah, Grace," said Fanny, looking at her, " I dare 
say you are tired ; you have been running about in the hot 

" I am glad you remember that, Fanny," said Camp- 
hell. 
" It is bard to remember any thing about Grace's incon- 
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veniences^ she says so little about them/' said Fanny^ a 
little ashamed of both haying forgotten and appearing to 
forget her. 

" Indeed," replied Grace, smiling, ** you are both think- 
ing of me a great deal more than is necessary." 

When they reached their resting place, Mrs. Duff in- 
sisted on unbinding and dressing Fanny's arm. Fanny, 
on the contrary, was perfectly satisfied that it should re- 
main just as it was, for it could not be better done. Mrs 
Duff enquired if Constance had operated on it, and this 
brought about the mention of the stranger, whom Mrs. 
Duff had forgotten. Fanny related the whole of her ad- 
venture, which was told in very few words. She had 
succeeded in her attempts at climbing so well with her 
brother, that she was induced to try her skill by herself; 
and by degrees her fear was transformed into boldness, and 
boldness grew into rashness, till in the delight of elevation 
self-attained, she forgot the watchfulness due to her posi- 
tion, and in a moment fell backwards from a considerable 
height. Happily there was a quantity of thick ivy luxu- 
riantly growing out some distance from the wall, the 
branches and leaves of which, breaking her fall, spared her 
frightful injuries, and possibly even saved her life. As 
she fell, she uttered a scream, and had nearly renewed it 
on finding a stranger at her side, almost at the instant she 
reached the ground ; but in spite of her alarm and confu- 
sion, she discovered in the sudden apparition, the friendly 
face of an acquaintance ; and his presence and assistance 
seemed to restore her at once. 

" But, Fanny," said her mother, " did he bind up your 
arm ? Mr. Guppy must be a surgeon to be able to do that." 

'^ Mr. Guppy a surgeon V* repeated Fanny, in disdain, 
^* who ever saw a doctor look as he does ?" 

" 1 can only say," observed Campbell, " that his name 
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is bad enough for any thing, and wi 
could possibly be," 

" Well, never mind his name," said Fanny, w!io never- 
theless betrayed a feeling of vexation at its being noticed, 
" a man's name does not signify." 

*' But a man's name dues signify, Fanny," observed 
Mary Anne, " because he not only does not change it, but 
gives it to another person when he marries." 

" More than that," observed Mrs. Duff, "he perpetuates 
it in his family." 

"Well, really, if it were a very bad name it would be 
shocking," said Fanny. 

" What can you have worse than Guppy, Fanny ?" 
said Campbell. 

" Nonsense, Campbell !" eried Constance, " you need 
not make Fanny more ridiculous than she is ; I suppose 
we are none of us going to marry Mr. Gupjiy, and there is 
little icason in wishing his name changed, if his heart is; 
which I trust we may confidently believe ; he seems lo me 
a must pious excellent young man." 

" Why did he run away before we came?" asked Mrs. 
Duff. 

Fanny here gave his message. Mrs. Duff did not ap- 
pro?e of this sort of behaviour ; but was more satisfied at 
bis intention of calling tile next day ; and Grace restored 
him to better favour by adding a few words, and saying 
that he seemed fearful of intruding himself on a famUy 
party at such a moment. A conversation on this subject 
ensued, very intereslitig and even amusing to Grace, Imt 
she did not cease wondering at the difference of feeling 
expressed by all who spoke, from her own. " Surely I 
must be like nobody else !" thought she. 

This conversation took place after a luncheon at the inn 
at Battle, and during their drive to another farther in the 
country, to which they were directed, some miles off. 
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Mn. Duff always made a whole day's pleasure of any ex- 
cursion^ since their carriage was always a hired one, and it 
seemed a pity not to get the most out of it : and Fanny*8 
accident turned out so slight, that there was no occasion to 
make any change in their plan. They got *' a very tolera^ 
hly cooked dinner," as Mrs. Duff obseryed, at a decent 
inn, and after strolling about for an hour or two, returned 
to Hastings'quite late in the eyening. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

tbe grace, 

Voice, gait, and action of a gentlewoman. 

Shakspeare. 

The next morning Fanny seemed as well as usual, only 
as her arm required attention, it was thought advisable to 
keep her up stairs beyond the usual hour of rising, and 
Charlotte attended upon her, under her mother's superin- 
tendence; Mary Anne and Constance, not being at all 
wanted, after a rapid breakfast, prepared to spend the day 
much as usual. Mary Anne crossed the way to the Wards, 
in order to relate the adventures of Battle Abbey. Con- 
stance accompanied her sister, but having engagements 
and appointments of her own in the town, she only re- 
mained long enough to hear Mary Anne's rather confused 
account of Fanny's accident, and to make a few remarks 
and comments. Mary Anne then became the sole reporter 
of the day's proceedings — a distinction she was never slow 
to appreciate. Many and various were the questions put to 
her on all sides. Some out of these she was unable to an- 
fiwpr. since she was present at no part of the most interest- 
dents, had not heard all, and of what she had 
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heard, had realized very little. Ellen soon saw she had 
gathered he much as Mary Anne had to impart, and 
having something to say to Grace, she slipped away from 
the breakfast table before the rest had finished, and ran 
over to Mrs. Leslie's drawing-room. She found Grace 
putting some laat touches, to the sketches she had taken the 
day before, and she soon aatisfied herself as to Fanny's 
present state, and the extent of the accident. " Keally," 
said she, " Mary Anne is so incoherent, and talks in such 
a strange strain, sometimea laughing and sometimes so- 
rious, that I could not guess what had really happened." 

Graceaaidahehttdnot had much experience In such mat- 
ters, but, considering the heat, fatigue, and excitement, at 
the time, she had wished the DuBk to return home imme~ 
diately, as she felt anxious aa to the consequences, but she 
was glad to find that Fanny seemed quite well this morn- 
ing, except the local injury the arm had sustained. 

Mrs. Leslie said they must make no particular excur- 
sion that day, and she was glad it nas Saturday, since 
thus Fanny would have two quiet days, which would be 
very desirable for her. 

"Oil, dear, Mrs, Leshe," cried Ellen, "you do not 
know what the Duffs' Sundays are ! — They are anything 
but quiet." 

" Why, my dear Ellen," replied Mrs. Leslie, smiling, 
as she was going into the other room, " 1 do not expect 
the Duffs to be aa quiet as you at any time — not even on 
Sundays." 

" Your mamma thinks me dull, I dare say," said Ellen 
to Grace, " and no wonder, for I am not like Brolly ; but I 
the Duffs are too boisterous for any one as gentle 

Oh, do you think so ?" said Grace. 

But, Grace," continued Ellen, in an earnest manner, 

came to tell you that I have found out that they have 
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service at the church twice a week here> and I should like 
to go, and I thought perhaps you and your mamma would 
not ohject." 

Grace said she should like it, and she thought her 
mamma would like it too, " and," added she, '^ of course 
the Dufi^ would all come, so that there would he no hin- 
drances." 

'' I am not at all sure of the Duffs," said Ellen, '' I 
rather think they would not come." 

" Not come !" cried Grace, surprised, " what do you 
mean?" 

" Why there is no sermon, you know ; did you think 
there was a sermon ?" asked £l]en. 

" No, I did not, hut that would he all the better ; I 
mean," continued Grace, correcting herself, ^^ because a 
sermon might take a great deal of time." 

" But the Duffs would go, I am sure, and perhaps every 
day, instead of only twice a week," said Ellen, " if there 
was a sermon by one of their favourite preachers." 

" Do you mean they would not go without ?" asked 
Grace. 

" Yes, I think they would not," replied the other. 

*' Oh, Ellen !" exclaimed Grace, in a tone and manner 
expressing all sorts of feelings, which the reader must 
please to imagine according to his fancy. 

*^ Well, Grace," continued Ellen, after a little pause, 
'' I thought I would speak to you first, in case you thought 
your mamma might think it impracticable.** 

^'Oh, mamma never thinks any thing impracticable 
that is right,*' said Grace. 

" I know that,*' replied Ellen, " but you know we are a 
large party, and as it were, one family, and we must not 
break up plans inconsiderately, or we had better not have 
come here together.' 
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Grace enteretl into the philoEoph j of Ellen's remark, but 
obserred, " Well, we must talk to msmma." 

" I never b&w any body like your mamma," said Ellen, 
who, in her turn, was pondering oyer the manner of 
Grace's reference to her mother, " she Beems so — so — " 

" So what ?" asked Grace, anxiously, for she hail heard 
Tery few opinions of Etrangers on her mamma, and often 
wondered if she was thought of as she deserved to be. 

" So like other people, and yet she is so very unlike any 
body but herself," continued Ellen, 

" 1 know what you mean, Ellen," said Grace, pleased 
that her friend had discovered, what she considered a great 
peculiarity of character in her mother, " you mean that 
mamma seems to have no opiniong, or at least, no strong 
opinions, and that you £nd tliis is a great mistake." 

" Something like that," said Ellen, and, after a pause, 
added, " I am afraid, Grace, you think me very imperti- 
nent, to talk in this way of any one like your mamma ; 
but you know 1 am so difTercntly situaLed from most young 
persons of my age: I have alwayslived with grandmamma 
and her friends, and though 1 am so young, they have 
made a companion of me. Grandmamma goes out a great 
deal, and sees a variety of people, so that I have got ac- 
customed to observe and think of elder persons, as much as 
of those of my own ^e." 

" The more one sees of peoiile the leas one can help it, I 
think," observed Grace. 

" But some make remarks in a way I do not like," said 
Ellen, " and I should he sorry if you thought me one of 

" I am quite sure, Ellen, that the more you see of 
mamma, the more you will think of her as I do ; and, 
therefore, 1 shall be continually better and better pica 
to beta you talk of her." 

" I like DOW to talk of her if you will let me, Grace," 
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replied Ellen^ " for I have been thinking a great deal of 
her, and I cannot help it^ because she is so very different 
from my grandmamma." 

" But your grandmamma must be a great deal older than 
marama^*' said Grace. 

" Oh, yes ; old enough for her mother, and she looks so, 
only she is more vigorous in body and mind than many 
young people. I compare them because their relation to 
each of us is the same, and in this respect you and I seem 
to have been situated so much alike." 

" And what do you think so very different in them ?" 
asked Grace. 

'' Nobody can see and talk to grandmamma without 
saying, ^ What a clever woman Mrs. Ward is, how much 
she has read and thought!' but one cannot fancy any 
stranger saying of your mamma, ' What a clever woman 
Mrs. Leslie is!' they would say, *What a sweet,' or 
^ what a lady-like person Mrs. Leslie is !' and many would 
think her very kind and amiable, and nothing more.'* 

" Yes, but when you come to know her and be with 
her !" exclaimed Grace, proudly. 

" She seems cleverer than the cleverest, and wiser than 
the wisest," continued £llen, <' and yet all the time one 
has been quite unconscious of it, and makes the same dis- 
covery again after the next time one sees and hears her." 

There was a little pause, for Grace's heart was too full 
to make any remark. She presently said, " I suppose, 
Ellen, you saw a good deal of mamma yesterday while we 
were away." 

" Yes, she was with us all day, and I took a long walk 
with her, and she was so kind as to talk a great deal 
to me." 

Grace did not wonder that Ellen was pleased, and that 
she could not help talking of her mamma. The young 
friends were disturbed by the return of the lady who had 
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been the subject of their diEcourse, and Ellen felt that 
alight consciousness which is apt to he experienced on such 
an interruption, even though all that had been faid was in 
high respect. To one of her eqnals it might not have 
heen the same. Airs. Leslie accounted for her long ab- 
sence, by saying that Hanson had been with her, explain- 
ing that Jessie went witli her to church yesterday, and 
hoping Mrs. Leslie had no objection, and so this subject 
was naturally mentioned, as both Ellen and Grace had 
been desiring. Mrs. Leslie had already intended, when 
possible, Ut attend the services on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and the matter was settled in very few words ; Mrs. Leslie 
saying, " We shall always hope to go, so Ellen, if any of 
your party can and will come over at eleven o'clock, we 



could go tc^elher." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
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r the party were disturbed by the e 
Mrs. Duff's confidential nurse. North, who hod lived in 
the family a good many years, and had become in all mat- 
ters, an adviser general. Like many such characters, she 
was not much loved or admired out of the family she 
served, and no one could say she bad an attractive counte- 
nance and demeanour. At the present moment she was 
uuder the disadvantage of conveying a message contrary to 
her own wish and will; therefore her manner might not 
be an average specimen. She briefly stated, that Miss 
Fanny would not have any one unbind her arm, and de- 
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dared that nobody but Miss Leslie should touch it> or even 
look at it. 

'' That is because I bound it up/' said Grace^ " and she 
thinks I can take off the bandages with the less risk." 

North conducted Grace to Fanny's room^ for such was 
the object of her mission, and on the way observed in reply 
to Grace's last remark, that Fanny said that Grace did not 
bind up the arm, only saw it done. This puzzled Grace ; 
for if it had been undone and again bound, it must have 
been in her absence, and then how could she have seen it. 
However she was soon in the room. Fanny was in an arm- 
chair, in her dressing-gown, her mother sitting by with 
Charlotte, and around every necessary preparation for 
dressing wounds and binding broken limbs. " Oh, dear 
Grace," cried Fanny, with animation, " I want you to look 
to my arm, I am sure it wants nothing done, but if it 
does, you shall do it, because you know all about it." 

" I am sure you pay my inexperience a great compli- 
ment, and I fear a very undue one," said Grace, smiling, 
'' and you can only be excused on the plea of an invalid's 
whim." 

" Well, it is an invalid's whim," cried Fanny, catching 
at the plea, " and I feel if it is not indulged, I shall get 
into a high fever." 

From the feel and sound about the room, Grace per- 
ceived at once how matters stood, and felt very much an- 
noyed. She wisely waited for some one to speak. Mrs. 
Duff said, '^ Fanny thinks nobody can dress her arm but 
you, Grace Leslie, though I tell her I dare say you never 
did such a thing in your life." 

^^ But Grace did it very nicely yesterday, and did not 
hurt me at all," said Fanny. 

" Why, Miss Fanny," exclaimed North, '^ you said Miss 
Leslie only looked on." 

'* Looked on and helped," said Fanny ; " she put in all 
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the pins. I said she put in all the pins, anil did not once 
prick me. North." 

This was not a welcome remark to North Eeemingly, 
Nobody spoke or moved, and die world in that room ap- 
peared very much at a stand still. Grace dreaded being 
fljiplied to under these circumstances ; besides feeling she 
should be nervous and ankward, if watchful eyes were 
over her. Fanny at last said that as nothing was to be 
done, she would finish dressing and go down stairs. She 
then tamed to Grace and claimed her services for tlie next 
day, if necessary. This aroused a discussion, which had 
evidently before taken place, as to the bandages being re- 
moted, on which the mother and daughter were opposed. 
Grace though! it seemed very unwise to allow Fanny to 
excite herself so much ; it was bad enougl) to have in 
prospect the pain of dressing the arm. She herself had no 
idea which was the proper plan, and iu order to cheek an 
altercation, which was both painful and hazardous to Fanny, 
she suggested applying to a surgeon. Mrs. Dufi* bad re- 
jected the idea before as unnecessary, since she considered 
herself a sufRcient doctress for the case, and Fanny had 
loathed it ; but now both seemed to look upon it more 
favourably, — Fanny considering that a doctor might decide 
on her dde ; at any rate it would put dS* the evd moment, 
and she cotdd rebel in the end. So the maid of the house 
was sent for a surgeon. Where she went, no one knew or 
asked, but in a short space a surgeon appeared. He was 
unfortunate, — be did not take the young lady's fancy, but 
he proceeded to his task in sucli a dry, business-like man- 
ner, that there was no room for any thing but obedience. 
He began handling the arm and removing llie bandages. 
" Must they be taken off?" asked Fanny, subdued by hia 
professional and determined air. 

" Without all manner of doubt," answered Mr. How- 
ard, and he began taking out the pins, muminring in in- 
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audible tonei, but making it clear that the want of skill 
betrayed in Grace's extempore piece of surgery, merited 
nothing but his unqualilied disdain. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Duff was triucipliing to her daughter 
on the Boundnesa of her ojimioii. These things together, 
recalled Fanny to the use of her senses, of which Mr. 
Howard's assured manner had well nigh deprived her, and 
in a quiet polite tone, she said if it must be done she 
should like her friend to do it. Fanny's poUteness, how- 
ever, could not disguise from such a one as Mr. Howard tlic 
foliy, if not the insult, of the request, and he begged hum- 
bly to appeal to Miss Duff's common sense, if it was not 
mote likely that a regular practitioner like himself would 
prove more successfol than a young lady ; though, with a. 
imile, he entreated not to he understood to say any thing 
in disparagement of ladies in general, or any young lady in 
particular, for all of whom he entertained the profoundest 
respect. Fanny became more disgusted etery moment, 
but said nothing, and Mr. Howard continued his task un- 
disturbed lid he came to the last fold of the bandages, 
which he was proceeding to disengage from the arm, when 
Fanny uttered a scream as sudden and almost as startling 
to Grace's ear as that which appalled her amidst the ruins. 
The surgeon himself, however, in his extensive practice, 
accustomed to the vagaries of patients, was evidently sur- 
prised, and was arrested in his progress ; at the same time, 
uttering something of an apology, and saying a little pain 
vas unavoidable. 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Howard," cried Fanay, presently, " I 
know you could not help it, hut I can assure you it is per- 
fectly intolerable;" and Fanny, with much more cohe- 
rence than she had shown before, made enquiries as to the 
mode of management, and promised to abide by his direc- 
tions, if he would leave her to follow tliem by herself. 

Mr. Howard was obliged to submit, and after announcing 
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that he would send her a little mixture with directiutiE, he 
ithdrew, no doubt having to summon to his aid the 
profound respect he eniertained for ladies in general, and 
any jouQg lady in parlicular. Fanny was now exactly 
fiituated as before, only fihe had promised to do what be- 
fore she had hoped to escape ; blie therefore made the 
most of her obedience, and at length succeeded in bar- 
gaining with her mother for the sole attendance of her 
own chosen operator. Mrs. Dufi* naturally did not like 
to entrust such a matter to such a young hand as Grace's, 
and strongly urged herself remaiiiiug in tlie room, while 
her daughter declared her suffering by that measure 
would lie ten-fold increased. North took part in the de- 
bate, and was most decided in her mislreBs's view of the 
case. Poor Grace stood apart witii Cliarlotte at the win- 
dow during this discussion, in no very comfortable frame ; 
yet what could she do ! she waited, hoping it miglil be 
decided against her interference. At length she found her 
wish was disappointed. She was called forward, and 
Oiarlotte summoned l/> leave the room with her mother 
and North, for after a, spirited discussion, Airs. Duff 
found, she on her pari, must make some concession, where 
her wayward daughter had already made so much accord- 
ing to her own view. Grace however followed the party 
out of the room, and spoke a few words apart to Mrs. 
Duff, simply stating her reluctance to undertake the man- 
agement Fanny required, and begging to decline it alto- 
gether. Mrs. Duff seemed surprised, and answered quickly 
that Fanny was so self-willed she must have her own 
way, or it would not be done at all. The end of this little 
colloquy was, that Mrs. Duff entreated Grace to consent to 
Fanny's wish, almost as earnestly as Fanny herself. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



'Tis but thy name that is my enemy ; 

Ob, be some other name ; 

doff thy name : 

And for that name which is no part of thee 
Take all myself. 

Skakspeare. 

Armed by such authority^ Grace felt quite equal to a t^wfr 
that was as terrible to her own mind as it was to Fanny's; 
but though a young lady, she was surgeon enough at heart 
to betray none of her feelings. 

" Why did you leave me, Grace ?" asked Fanny, as she 
returned. 

'' That I should not do any thing against your mother's 
wish," said Grace. 

" And has she consented .^" 
Quite willingly, and begged me to undertake it." 
Well," cried Fanny, " I cannot think how you have 
contrived to manage mamma, and in so short a time too." 

** There was no management in the case," said Grace, 
smiling, ** she gave me leave at once." 

" Ah, North was not by !*' exclaimed Fanny, as having 
discovered the cause. 

Grace replied, she was not. 

" That North !" cried Fanny, "how I do dislike her, 
and she gets worse and worse every time I come home ; I 
cannot think how they can all endure such a cross, med- 
dling, impertinent humbug as she is !" 

Oh, Fanny!" cried Grace, laughing at Fanny's 
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earneat manner, " she has vexed you, so ibat you are out 
of humour with her." 

" She Itas vexeil me, if Bticking pins into one is Tex- 
atious," said Fanny, petliahly ; " I really think she must 
have done it on purpose, though she always waB a clumsy, 
left-handed creature ; how I used to hate her washing my 
facBj and brushing my hair, when J was a child, with her 
great red hot hand under my chin, and her sour visage 
hefore my face, i am sure if she had the grudge against 
me that 1 have against her, I should not wonder at her 
sticking pins into me." 

Grace thought Fanny in jest, and laughed, though the 
other did not. " But, Fanny," said Grace, as she pre- 
pared for her task, " if you scream as you did just now, I 
shall not be able to go on, nnd I cannot expect to put you 
to less pain than Mr. Howard." 

" Oh, Grace, if you have any pity," cried Fanny, " do 
not mention that di^usting odious man, I could easily 
have helped screaming, you know I only did it to get rid 
of htm, and beaidee, 1 could bear a thousand times as much 
pain from you as from such a horrid wretch as that ; I 
thought him bad enough at first with his stupid pro- 
fessional air and jargon, bat when he got to compliment- 
ing, thinking he could flatter me into his ways, he was 
intolerable, and I was determined lo get him out of my 
light. I really think hira worse than Mr. Petty. Was 
he not odious, Grace }" 

" I did not admire him, certainly," said Grace, laugh- 
ing, "but he is gone now, so we need not think of him," 

" But you know he is not gone to me," said Fanny, 
"you know even if I refuse to see him he can send me his 
file medicine, and the more he sees 1 disUke him, the 
more he may send, and the more nauseous he may make 
It — Oh, Grace, 1 hope he will not poison me !" 

Grace could not help laughing at poor Fanny'a rinceiv 
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look of alarm and horror^ while she comforted her with 
the improbability of such an event happening in such a 
place as Hastings. 

" But you know, Grace," replied Fanny, " that shock- 
ing murder of the poor nephew occurred in Hastings, and 
as it were in this very house !*' and Fanny really looked 
frightened. 

" In the first place," said Grace, " we are not sure it is 
true ; and in the next, times are very different now from 
then, and it is not likely that a person like Mr. Howard 
would ruin his practice for the sake of poisoning a young 
lady he never saw before, and is not likely ever to have 
any thing to do with again." 

" Ruining his practice !" cried Fanny, " I never thought 
of that ! one can see he is an odious man, who thinks of 
nothing but money, and getting on in the world ; that is a 
safeguard for me ; and yet, Grace, those dull, empty-pated 
people sometimes have very strong passions, and are capa- 
ble of committing the most horrible crimes, if only they 
take a fancy to them." 

" Fanny, I really cannot help laughing at you, " said 
Grace, " but I advise you, if you fear Mr. Howard, to 
treat him as civilly as you can." 

" But, really, Grace," said Fanny, " he looks like a man 
quite capable of such a thing ! — Oh, what a difference ! 
really all the time he was here I was wishing that dear 
Osmond was actually a surgeon, as they suggested ; and be- 
sides, I was so angry with the man for having such a good 
name, — Howard,— quite a nice romantic name, you know, 
Grace. I really do not think it at all fair that such people 
should be allowed to go about with such names, they ought 
to be made to change with others ; do you not think so, 
Grace ?" 

" You are thinking of your friend, Mr. Guppy, I can 
see, Fanny," said Grace, smiling. 
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" To be Bute I am," replied Fanny, " Low can I help it 

wben Oh, Grace," cried she, eagerly, as Grace was 

polling aside the bandages that had been on her arm, 

"what are you doing with thoee one is youT's, I know, 

and the other mine. I don't care for those— but give me 
his, pray give it to none but me." 

Grace expoEtukted, but Fanny was resolute, and an- 
nounced ber intention of herself becoming laundress to the 
precious handkerchief. The only means by which Grace 
could quiet her and prevent ber hazardous attempt at once, 
was by promising to do it herself, after she had performed 
all the orders of the surgeon. Every thing now being 
ready, Fanny, with more courage than Grace expected, 
sat down for the dreaded operation. 

Grace took her time, and set lo work very leisurely ; also 
ber measures were taken on the model of an eminent 
London surgeon, who had attended a cousin of het's in a 
somewhat similar case ; so that Fanny found the fortitude 
she had summoned up almost thrown away, and ber indig- 
nation in consequence, against North and the unfortunate 
surgeon increased proportionably. In vain Grace represent- 
ed to her that she was willing to bear the one pain, and not 
the other ; she persisted that Grace gave no pain at all ; so 
much so, that she went on talking quite at Iter ease between 
necessary pauses, and discoursed much on the accident. 
" Was it not strange, Grace, altogether," said she, " so 

extraordinary I that tile only person in the world that 

that I was thinking of, should make his appearance at that 
moment? it was like a flash of lightning to me." 

" 1 did not know you were so well acquainted with Mr. 
Guppy," replied Grace, " I never heard any of you men- 

"Oh, Grace," cried Fanny, "let me entreat of you 
never to call him by tliat odious name; I really c 
believe that it belongs to him, it seems quite impossible." 
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*' But you know who he is," said Grace^ enquiringly^ 
" and must know his name." 

" Yes, we know who he is, and I know him, hut I can- 
not helieve that such a hortid name as Guppy really he- 
longs to him." 

^' What do all your family say to such an idea ?" asked 
Grace. 

*' Oh, they only laugh, as they always do, at anything 
mysterious or romantic," replied Fanny ; '^ I do not think 
they helieve that any thing romantic ever happened except 
in hooks. What do you say to that, Grace ?** 

'^ Oh !" cried Grace, " I think every thing that happens 
is strange and romantic. — I think it romantic now," added 
she, laughing, " that I am sitting here tending upon your 
wounded arm." 

*' To be sure it is !" exclaimed Fanny, with animation ; 
''Oh, Grace, I had no idea you had so much sympathy 
and feeling in you ! it is so different from my sisters. But 
now you shall say that you think it impossible that this 
dear Osmond ever could have such a dreadful name as 
Guppy, or at least you shall confess that he does not look 
as if it belonged to him." 

" But, Fanny," said Grace, smiling, " if, as you sug- 
gest, he has adopted the name, it shows worse for his taste 
than if he had been born with it, and could not help it." 

''Oh, no, no!" exclaimed Fanny, "bom with it I it 
would ruin him ! but now he can shake it off, and appear, 
like the sun awhile hidden by a light cloud, brighter than 



ever." 



" But what is there that you can fancy, Fanny, about 
this gentleman, consistent with what you know of him ?" 

" Oh, a thousand things !" exclaimed Fanny ; " if he 
were dark instead of fair, and had more of a foreign air — 
I fancy he has a little foreign accent — ^he might be the son 
of one of those unfortunate Poles, in exile here ; or he 
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may be at least a Homan Catholic, who has become a Pro- 
testiDt, and Is obliged to conceal his name on account of the 
inachiDations of the Jesuits, and through fear of the Inqui- 
sition ; or he may be of a noble English family, who are 
unconverted characters, and are persecuting him nitli un- 
relenting rigour, so that he assumes a name for a time ; or 
he may have been a spendthrift and prodigal, and now 
choose to live incognito, and repeot of his had ways. Any 
Iiow, I am sure he is the most unfortunate, as he is the 
most interesting of human beings ; now, Grace, do you 
not think him handsome?" 

" Yes," said Grace, " I did think him very handsome, 
and his manners rather elegant; also that he was particu- 
larly attentive to you ; but I think you very wrong to make 
an interesting hero out of a person, of whose history and 
connejtionB you seem to know so little." 

exclaimed Fanny, "that is quite awotldly way of talking." 

" At any rate, Fanny," said Grace, who was a httle 
startled by the sudden leap her companion had taken, " one 
marries a man's hislory ; how can you talk so coolly of 
marrying a man who has been, you imagine, even a spend- 
thrift or a prodigal ? " 

" Oh, he is no longer so now, you know," said Fanny, 
" whatever he has been, he is converted now, we all know 
that," 

"WeU," said Grace, warmly, "I might pity snch a 
man, and hope well of him, and perhaps like him, but I 
cannot fancy marrying him." 

" Why not?" said Fanny, surprised, "you know it is 
all the same when a man Is converted." 

" Why, you know," observed Grace, " that is just what 
common novels and plays say, when they make all their 
lieroes reform, and marry and he happy." 
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''Well, and why not?" asked Fanny, "I do not mean 
in play books, but if a man is really converted ?" 

" Only, / should not like it, and should not think it 
right," replied Grace. 

" Constance would tell you it was very worldly and self- 
righteous of you to talk in that way," said Fanny, " and 
so would all the rest of us." 

" I cannot help it," returned Grace, " I do not think I 
shall ever change my mind." 

Here Grace's task required the full attention of both 
parties, for towards the end poor Fanny had to bear more 
pain than she had calculated on, in spite of all Grace*s ten- 
derness. Grace wondered all the time if such measures 
were necessary, but she followed most scrupulously the 
orders she had received, and dressed the arm according to 
the directions. It had been a two hours' business, and 
Fanny was exhausted. She threw herself on a couch, and 
reminded Grace of her promise. Grace said she had not 
forgotten'it, and set about her task, laughing at Fanny for 
this piece of absurdity, and enquiring what she meant to 
do with the handkerchief. 

" Oh, return it myself, or perhaps keep it," said Fanny ; 
" at any rate, nobody shall touch it but you and me, for all 
the rest would laugh." 

" Well, you see I laugh," said Grace, " because I do not 
believe you in earnest." 

" But I am, Grace," said Fanny, rising in her energy. 

Grace was quite ignorant of all the connexions and ways 
of the Duff family, and she perceived she was not aware of 
half that had passed in this case ; probably this was a set- 
tled affair, and she was talking in the dark. Seeing Fanny 
weak and excited, she however made no enquiries, think- 
;he could hear more at another time, and see how this 
appy was received by the family, and what was said 
She thought him a rather attractive person her- 
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self, but wondered if she sliould like liiro as well as either 
Campbell or George. One or two speeches that passed in 
the ruins gnve rise to this reflection. 

Fanny was surprised at not having been disturbed 
during her long operation, and afterwards found that 
Charlotte was the only one at home. Her mother had gone 
out shopping after she left Fannj's room. 

Mrs. Leslie had had many yisitors daring Grace's morn- 
ing engagement ; among the rest, George, who was very 
eloquent on the Dufis engrossing Grace. He declared he 
had not seen her for two days, and that it was not fair, 
when they were a joint parly. Mrs. Leslie pacified him 
a iittle by explaining the occasion of Grace's absence. 

" And that is worse than all," said George, " for Fanny 
is sure to get intimate with Grace, and there will be no 
end of the confidences and closetings, and we shall never 
see Grace from one day's end to the other. — Well, know 
all men by these presents," added he, turning to hia sister 
and Mary Anne, " that if you do not put a stop to this, I 
shall take my agreeable self off to London, and betake my- 
self to my studies, which are ten times more attractive than 
this stupid place, without a soul to speak to." 

" You are very polite to all of us," said Mrs. Leslie. 

"Most honoured madam," said George, bowing, "you 
well know 1 did not include you. I only spoke of sisters 
and cousins, who are very well at home, but afford no va- 
riety in a place like this; we are all tired of each other, 
and want a little change." 

" There are Ellen, and Fanny, and Campbell, and 
Frank Freeman," observed Mary Anne, " we see very 
little of them generally, and 1 think they make change 
enough." 

" It is no use talking lo Geoi^e now, Mary Anne," said 
Mrs. Leslie, smiling, " he has been obUged to give up to- 
day's excursion, and we must humour the pauvre petit," 
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*' Ah, Mrs. Lefllie^** cried George, with an air in keeping 
with her speech, '^ you can sympathize with children in 
trcmhle, and I shall stay with you, and, I dare say, get 
some barley sugar, while the rest go home to luncheon." 

He prepared to do so, and allowed his sisters and cousin 
to depart, leaving him there, which was rather unusual 
when Grace was out of the way. But he was fond of Mrs^ 
Leslie, and she, in turn, felt an interest and a£^tion to- 
wards him. He b^an a conversation with her, on his 
cousins and sisters, and made remarks on their distinctiye 
characters, which showed more serious thought, though 
not more observation, than Mrs. Leslie gave him credit 
for. He afterwards conversed sensibly on other subjects^ 
but aU, somehow or other, came back to Grace, owing to 
his consciousness that he was waiting for her, and was 
perhaps intruding on Mrs. Leslie. At last she came down, 
and the party had luncheon together, which Grace very 
much needed, but Greorge's presence prevented her talking 
so freely with her mother as otherwise she would have 
done. £mily had left a message for her, as they proposed 
taking a walk by the beach to £cclesboume, and after 
luncheon, George escorted Grace and her mamma over the 
way. Mrs. Ward took Mrs. Leslie a drive, as usual, al- 
most every day when they went no excursion. Mrs. 
Ward could not walk far, and they had their horses at 
Hastings. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



And we were gay, our hearts at ease, 

With pleasure dancing through the fhune 

We journeyed. 

Wordsworth. 

The walking party consisted only of the Wards and 
Grace. The Dufi%, for various reasons, declined joining 
them. Eccleshoume is an interesting spot, with a steep 
and perilous descent down to the beach, and a grand view 
of the sea : there they sat some time, or strolled about, 
admiring the scene, and filling up spaces with amusing and 
brilliant talk, which, however interesting to themselves, 
not being of a very consecutive character, and being made 
up of the local and conventional allusions inseparable to a 
party Uke theirs, shall be left to the imagination of the 
reader, while we pass on to an incident which occurred as 
they returned home. 

**Why," cried Emily, in surprise, *' surely these are 
the Duffs,*' speaking of a party at some distance, on the 
beach, for they returned this way. 

*' Yes," replied Grace, " I have thought so some time." 

" I could swear to Constance's bonnet at any distance," 
said George, '' especially when it is upon her head. 
Grace, do you admire Constance's bonnet ?" 

" Why I do not suppose Constance means any body to 
admire it," said Grace, laughing. 

" Ah, that is an evasion, but I know you take all ugly 
bonnets under your patronage," said George ; " I remem- 
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ber the very first thing we ever talked and quarrelled about 
was an ugly bonnet." 

" Well, George," cried Eraily, " I do not wonder at 
your remembering that ! What a bright day that was. I 
remember every thing about it ; it has always stood out 
before me as one of the most sparkling days of my life, 
though we were all but children then. One reason is, I 
suppose, that it was the first day we ever saw you, Grace." 

Grace, whose heart had responded to every word of 
Emily's, coloured at this unexpected turn, but observed, 
that she had more cause to remember the day than they, 
since she became acquainted with so many, and all was so 
new to her. 

*' Well, I will say this for you, Grace, when you were a 
little girl," said George, '' that you were the coolest hand I 
ever met with, and I am not quite sure that you are not 
the same now." 

** Really I hardly understand you, George," returned 
Grace, laughing, but a little frightened, as she always was 
when any one made personal remarks on her. 

" Halloo !" cried George, with emphasis, " who have 
the Duffs picked up now ?" 

*' It is Campbell, is it not ?" said Ellen. 

*'Not half Campbell's height," observed Emily, and 
every one perceived a stranger. 

" And Fanny is with them !" exclaimed George ; *' why, 
Grace, I thought she was your patient in bed !" 

'' No, not in bed," answered Grace, *^ but I did not ex- 
pect to see her out, though she seemed almost as well as 
usual." 

Her last sentence was added in instinctive kindness, as 
she became more and more certain that the stranger was 
their yesterday's hero ; and she continued, presently, *' I 
think it is Mr. Guppy with them, of course you have 
heard all about him." 
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" Not much," said Ellen, " 1 had no idea tliey w 



" Tou oughl to knowj EiJen," said her KiEter, laughing, 
" that the DuSi Eow and reap at once in their fiiend- 

" But they teem to have been long and well acquainted 
with this Mr. Gnppy," observed Grace. 

" I don't believe it," replied Etnilj, decidedly, "but, 
Grace, {>Iease not to sec ine laughing, just as ire muBt meet 
and behave decently : — what a name the man has !" 

Emily was much more cruel to her companions in her 
remarks than Grace, for her manner and tones were irre- 
sistible, except to kind or well-bred young persons, euch 
as Grace and Ellen. As for George, he sliruys had his 
owD way of looking and speaking, and he had always 
good-huraour and tact at command, Bufficlent for any oc- 
casion. " Why, Fanny," cried lie, as they drew near, " I 
thought you were on the sick list, in the doctor's hands, 
who could have (bought of seeing you out ? — as gay as the 
lark too." 

" It is only my arm," said Fanny, showing her sling, 
" 1 am quite well except that; and as for doctors, it was 
quite a farce my having any ; — oh, I ilo detest doctors !" 

George refrained from rallying Fanny as usual in the 
presence of a stranger, and answered, " Well, you ore 
going farther, I suppose, and will not turn with us." 

"Oh, no, we cannot," cried Fanny, "we are going to 
the Lovers'-seat — such a beautiful walk." 

Mr. Guppy had recognized Grace, and was speaking a 
few words lo her, politely pressing her party to join them 
in their walk. Grace found it fell to her to effect some- 
thing of an introduction between Mr. Ouppy anil llie 
Miss \Vards, and to refer his proposal lo tliem. They de- 
clined it, linee they had already liad a walk of some length. 
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Meanwhile^ Mary Anne and Fanny talked with George^ 
till the parties proceeded in their opposite course. 

" Where was Charlotte ?" said Emily, " hard at work, as 
usual, I suppose." 

George had enquired, and found she had returned, tired 
with shopping in the heat with her naother, and could not 
undertake so long a walk. " Poor dear Charlie !" ex- 
claimed he, " she always goes to the wall ; I hope her day 
will come some time." 

*' There never was a more patient self-denying creature 
than Charlotte," said Emily, warmly ; " how she bears it 
all I cannot tell ; it is really most unaccountable in that 
family. All the rest may do the most wild and extravagant 
things without asking or consulting any one, but poor 
Charlotte cannot open a book or go from room to room, 
without a warrant from the whole family in council." 

" Signed and delivered this 26th day of June, witness 
my hand, Constance DuflP," added George ; while his 
tones and the ladies' gentle merriment mingled together, 
and were returned joyously by the murmuring dash of the 
waves, along the side of which they were passing. 

The young party had felt all along the inspiriting influ- 
ence of the climate, scene, and circumstances. The secu- 
rity and solitude of a sea-side walk in most of our water- 
ing-places, add a charm to its enjoyment, almost peculiar 
to itself. There is in it the same feeling of pleasure and 
satisfaction that is found by the early riser, — the pleasure 
of selfishness, deprived of its sting. Our young party, 
however, were simply influenced by these feelings, not 
analyzing them, and their light-heartedness made itself a 
vent in such sallies as the following : — 

" That is not a bad looking fellow," said George, 
alluding to the stranger they had just seen, " pray who 
and what is he — this Mr. Guppy }^ 

'' Oh, Grace," cried Emily, walking sideways, for the 
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: of Eeeing Grace and gesticulating, " how 
beautifully you introduced us ; I really never saw any 
thing better done by the most skilful dowager in the best 
drawl ng-roora." 

" What do you mean ?" said GracCi laughing at Emily's 
manner, and rather surprised. 

" Why, in the first place, it was rather awkward for 
yoit to have it to do at all ; and then the name ! — I really 
do not know how you got over that — but it was Bdmirahlc." 

" I really was quite afraid of mentioning tlie name," 
replied Grace, " after what you had said." 

" I dare say Fanny did not introduce her new friend, 
on account of his unaccountable name," said Emily ; " it 
is just the thing that would annoy her. As lo Mary 
Anne, she has not the manners to do such a thing; it is 
the family fashion of the Uufis to call such tliinga as in- 
troductions, formaL" 

" You mean, ' jo stupid,' Emily," said George, in a man- 
ner none could fall to recognize. " Of course," continued 
lie, drily, " Fanny means to fall in love with this knight 
of the Abbey, — Where did he spring from ? Who knows 
any thing about him ?" 

" Grace is likely to know the most," said Ellen, " for 
she has been all the morning with Fanny, and Fanny 
would be sure to tell her all." 

"Come, Grace," cried George, "out with it; let lu 
hear the romantic history.— Oh, it was confidential, I sup- 
pose," added he, seeing Grace only laughed ; " well, never 
mind, wc shall not (ell ; betides if we do, Fanny will only 
be the better pleased. Was it love at first sight in the 
Abbey walls ? and did the lady fall her favourile distance 
— thirty feet.^ and did the faiihful knight spring, as from 
the earth, and save her from [he jaws of impending death f 
Tell me, oh, lell me, 1 conjure you, my fate hangs on your 
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•^onot reil — 1 btiitvn lor.' 

'*■ What 3 wonuernii creatnre yon are ttir hearing news» 
Ejaiiy,** said EUeu, '* huw hare you Ifiaraed ail this this 
muming r" 

'^ I ran up to see Fanny after we left Mr& Ltsdie^ and I 
met ^lary Anne and Constance as I came down, just come 
in to hmcheon ; — diese are mv sources*** 

<' And r nmst say^ fimily^ generally you are to he de-^ 
pwiitffd on, tfaoo^ it ia quite amazing to me how you 
know adLdhmt efoy hody^ without more means of heann^ 

■^ WSbrn^ zE^iied his- sister, laughing, " yoA 
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gatlier one sort of honey nnci I another, so of course we 
each have an instinctive faculty for our niKteriaJG." 

" It certainly is so in a wonderful degree," said Eilen, 
" I have often been amazed to see liow one person will 
gather up only science, iu the path where another will find 
notlling but poetry." 

" Your profound wisdonij Ellen," said George, " woidd 
otherwise express your sentiment, ' £very man has his 
hobby,' or, ' ^^Tial is one mau's food is another man's 
poison,' ■' 

" Yes," replied Ellen, laughing, "or according to the 
old story of ' Eyes, and no Eyes,' still it is surprising to 
one when one sees it for oneself." 

" But, I suppose some have several hobbies," said 
Grace, " why do jou asstune people can have only one ?" 

" Oh, certainly," said Ellen, *' but then generally they 
can ehow hut one at a time." 

" Well, tlie fewer the belter in my opinion," observed 
George, " as long as the one hobby is not a mule or an ass ; 
your universal geniuses are not good for much, and do 
overpower one with their Tersatility." 

" George, what whims you have !" exclaimed Emily, 
" at another time you would talk of the conceit and pedan- 
try of the genius of one hobby." 

"So I do now," said George, "especially if the hobby 
is a scientifico-reUgious one, which I call a mule ; or a fana- 
tico-mareh-of-mind, educational one, which 1 call an ass. 
Gra«;," added he, suddenly turning to her, " do you study 

SI?" 

' If I confess to it now," a 
J defence." 
" Then I suppose you do?" 

leither say I do, nor I do not," replied Grace, 
ighiug, "but my studies are not very dangerous in de- 



d Grace, "you put ii 
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A little chemistry — a little geology — a little mineral- 
ogy — a little conchology — a little botany, and to crown aU, 
not a little political economy," said George. 

" No, no," cried Grace, " I am not so guilty as all that." 

" Well, give it up, give it all up, Grace ; depend upon 
it, no woman good for any thing follows the sciences after 
twenty." 

" Then you give me four years," said Grace, '* I could 
do a good deal in that time.*' 

" Yes, become dull, prosy, and stupid, but none the less 
dogmatic ; after that turn Whig, said George. 

" How do you know I am not a Whig already ?" asked 
Grace. 

" Because I see you are a Radical, Grace, and that is a 
very shocking thing for a young lady to be.'* 

"Really, George," observed Ellen, "you should say 
nothing to set us against studies that require so much 
labour and effort of mind to enter into, you ought to drive 
us to, rather than from them." 

" I am sure, Ellen," said George, pleased, '' you pay 
my opinion a very great compliment to regard it so seri- 
ously — if I thought every one did so, I should take care 
how I spoke." 

" Then you ought to think they would do so, George," 
said Ellen, " for every body's words have effect, and why 
should not your's ?" 

Oh, one talks at random half one's time,'* said George. 
That is giving yourself a character which you do not 
deserve, George," said Emily, who was very fond of her 
brother, and rather vexed that he should speak thus before 
Ellen and Grace, who she thought did not know him half 
as well as herself ; " you do not talk at random half as 
much as you pretend and think." 

" Perhaps that does not mend matters," answered 
George, more gravely than usual, " but, really this sage 
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e bringa one lo reason in spite of onegetf, and 
one is alirays on one's good behaviour before her." 

" Oh, George !" cried poor Ellen, vexed, " jiray do not 
say that !" 

" No harm^no harm," said George, goiwl-nalurediy, 
you are not tiresome Like " 

Emily very adroitlj interrupted him, and protested 
against talking of tiresonie people. 

" Especially when every body can supply the name," 
said George." 

They were here disturbed by a voice behind, which they 
had heard more than once, but had not attended to, and 
turning, discovered Mary Anne in tlie distance, tunning 
afW thein. 

" 1 hope nothing is the matter, I hope Fanny Is not ill," 
thought Grace anxiously, as they -walked back lo meet Mary 
Anne. Grace was presently satisfied that there was nothing 
greatly amiss, for Mary Anne was laughing herself out of 
breath, and maliing very slow progress. She explained 
that she was tired with (he heat and would not go farther, 
to had left her party when they reached the difficult ascent 
at Ecclesbourue, and had been running and walking to 
overtake tlie rest, She gave an account of her frights and 
her fears by the way, which were treated by George with 
more wit than sympathy. 

*' Shall I keep the tea any longer for George, mamma," 
asked £mily, very late in the evening of the same day. 
She answered her question for herself on hearing what she 
knew to be George's entrance at the hall door. He was 
greeted with wonderment at his lateness, and suppositions 
that he had got tea at Mrs. Leslie's. 

" No," said he, laughing, " that most excellent lady 
bowed me off, really I can't tell hnw, but in a sweet and 
pleasant manner, that made an odious deed agreeable; it 
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seems, she thought Grace was knocked up by all the nur- 
sing and excitement of yesterday and to-day." 

" I am sure Mrs. Leslie is very rig^t," said Emily, 
'* for if Grace had not some one to lode after her, she 
would work herself to death.** 

'* Well, I sometimes do think we shall see her fall away 
into a flower, or sparkle into a star," said Ellen, " I only 
mean in a poetical sense,*' added she, seeing her remark 
was received more seriously than she intended, '* there is 
nothing of weakness or consumption about Grace — oh, no !" 

" I think Grace very delicate," said Mrs. Ward, '' but 
so full of spirits and excitement that no one is aware 
of it." 

*' Well, I should not call Grace fiill of spirits or high- 
spirited — she is not like Emily for instance," observed 
EUen. 

'' No, indeed," cried Emily, laughing, " she is a dull 
creature compared with Emily, but I agree with you, 
Ellen, I should say Grace had spirit rather than spirits — 
bhe is always the same, whatever happens, which high- 
spirited people are not ; she has no vagaries, and ups and 
downs like common mortals ; but she is so full of reason- 
able fantasies and rational crotchets, that she is as amusing 
as if she talked nothing but nonsense." 

" But ril tell you a secret," said George, " if she is 
much with those dear cousins of cur's, she will be spoilt." 

" It is impossible to spoil or repress Grace," said Emily, 
warmly, *' I know what you mean, but Grace has a vigour 
and originality which would burst through bands of iron." 

" And walls of stone," returned her brother, " but you 
know the effect of dropping water upon the hardest stone ; 
and Grace's mind can no more stand that process than can 
the stone. One questions, cavils, demurs at every word ; 
another snubs ; another silences, till I wonder where Grace 
finds tact and patience to answer and bear with them." 
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" Well, George," said Emily, amused at liis warmth, 
" do take your tea, 1 am sure it does Dot need stirring in 
that way, for it must be cold enough, just see how late it 
is — quite dark." 

" Late !" cried George, " don't talk of kte, guess what 
I have just seen ! why, Fanny and her knight, coming in 
from tlieir morning walk." 

" Juit .'" cried Emily, " I suppose you mean j'uj( when 
you left after dinner." 

"No, indeed, I meixijual aa I opened our door, jwt 

"Really !" exclaimed Emily. 

" Really !" replied George, "and really 1 do think my 
good aunt over the way ii the moat extraordinary mamma 
i ever knew, not excepting her neighbour overhead." 

" You are right enough there, George," uaid his mother, 
"and this is only another instance of your aunt's amazing 
inconsistency. I find that she never saw this yonng man 
before to-day. It was in vain T urged caution ; she said 
they all knew, and had heard enough of him, to he sure he 
was a pious character, end that CoiiGtance approved liim ; 
1 knew it was in vain to set my judgment against Con- 
Etance's, and I believe the more I said, the more your 
aunt was fixed in her view." 

" Did you see Constance just now, George ?" asked 

" No, 1 wondered where she had vanished," replied lier 
brother ; " I saw thia Guppy and Fanny walking very 
happily hy themselves, up the street from the beach." 

" Oh, I know all about it," said Emily, " and guessed 
it at once; you know it is Saturday night, and Constance 
will never be out after six o'clock, so of course she left 
thcra, Bs Mary Anne did, before." 

" Well, I am sure one would think them all craiy to- 
gether." 



" If they hail known him a liLtle longer, it would not be 
Eo bod," observed Ellen, very simply. 

Tliere was something in her manner that eseeedingly 
tickled the fanc^ of Emily and George, for both huTBt out 
lauding, and she joined, though hardly conscious of any 
absurdity in her remark- 
Some account of the arrangements of the families, re- 
specting the children, is necessary, but it is difficult to find 
a proper moment for its insertion. All the juniors of the 
Ward family went to school ; James Duff also was edu- 
cated at a propiietary school at Winterton, and it was on 
accnunt of the ?acatian of these young people, that the visit 
to Hastings was lixed at this time. The girls of the Duff 
family had a governess, who was now taking a month's re- 
laxation at her home. Though there were among this 
youthful group, lively and clever individuals, and though 
they were of the same age as the elder part of the family 
when some of our kind readers first became acquainted vrith 
them, it is not intended to notice them, except when thej 
come in immediate contact wiili the actors of the pre- 
sent history. Occasionally they joined some of the elder 
parties as a treat, and Clara Ward and James Vaff, the 
heads of the juniors of their respective families, not unfre- 
quently were called in when there was a vacant place, or 
when the party promised to be mote than usually suited to 
them. Generally, however, they were left very much to 
themselves, under the guidance of their old nurses, Hanson 
and North, and two nursery maids. With some of the& 
the whole party took daily excursions, on foot, or on ponies, 
andindonkeycarriagesito the various lions in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hastings ; so that their history would 
form a distinct tale, quite as interesting, perhaps, as that 
of their elder brothers and Msters. The eiders of the fanii^ 
lies also porsued in good measure a course of ibar own. 
Mrs. Ward made visits, which Emily escaped as much a» 
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possible, having more agreeable occupation elsewhere. The 
elder gentlemen, when at Hastings, amused themselves ac- 
cording to their respective tastes; Mr. Ward spending 
much time in the libraries, and conversing among his 
acquaintances on public matters; Mr. Duff in solitary 
strolls in the fish-market and on the beach, where it was 
his custom to view the occasionally busy scene, and watch, 
the proceedings of the boatmen embarking and landing, 
for hours together. Both gentiemen not unfrequentiy went 
up to London on business for a day or two. 

A remark should also be made on the conversations among 
the young people. They cannot be given whole as they 
actually occurred ; such discourse must be constandy 
broken in upon, and added to, by various observations, 
when there are so many by-standers. All this extraneous 
matter is passed over. Mary Anne Duff's remarks are 
often entirely omitted, which may be thought singular, 
since they were more frequent than any, and in length by 
no means sparing ; but they respond so completely in sen- 
timent to Constance's, and this sister, though the youngest, 
expresses herself with so much more precision and clear- 
ness, that any detail of them when Constance is present, is 
unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Poor wanderers, ye are sore distrest 

To find the path 

Lyra Jpostolica. 

Some time before service time the next mornings Ellen 
had her bonnet on^ and was watching at the window^ a 
custom so unusual with her^ that though at the same time 
she had a book in her hand, Emily noticed it. Ellen, 
however, did not desist ; and presently, with swift and 
gentle steps, she slipped from the room, and ran down. 
The next moment she was in the street, overtaking Con- 
stance, who was proceeding on her way with long and 
rapid steps. "Constance, Constance," said she, gently, 
" I want to speak to you." 

" Well, why now, Ellen, to-day is the Sabbath, you 
know, and I am in haste, will not to-morrow do ?" 

" Oh, no, it must be to-day ; but I will walk with you, 
Constance, only I cannot walk as fast as you." And she 
took her arm and walked on. — '^ Is it true, Constance, 
that you are going this morning to a dissenting meeting ?" 

" Yes, quite true," replied Constance, surprised, " but 
why do you ask ?" 

'' Oh, I wish you would not go !" exclaimed Ellen, 
earnestly ; " only wait a little, do not go in such a hurry 
and without thought." 

'^ What can you mean, Ellen ?" said Constance, " you 
speak as if I were taking a more decided step than leaving 
the church." 

Well, it is a step towards that," replied Ellen. 
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" Dt> not diatress yourGelf," said Consignee, simast 
laughing, " I am only going while ve ate here, and i 
would not go at all if the gospel were preached in any 
churcli. I look great pains last Sunday to find a gospel 
preacher, and I hear now there is not such a thing in the 
place ; — you see I have not done it hastily." 

" Ah, but you do not consider how wrong. Low very 
wrong, it is, Constance, to join with those who cause divi' 
sions in the church, and divide the body of Christ," said 
Ellen, seriously, " it is worse for us who belong to the 
church to do so, than for those who have been brought up 
dissenters — ne know from scripture that schism is a sin — 
do you not think so, Constance." 

" I know from scripture that I am Eo love all those who 
love the Lord Jeaus," replied Constance, " and while 1 am 
worshipping and hearing the word with Hia despised fol- 
lowers I cannot be very sinful, I think." 

This was said in a tone which Ellen found difficult to 
answer. She said, however, "But we must follow with 
those who follow Christ and obey His word." 

" Do you mean to say that those among whom are my 
dearest friends, the salt of the earth, the faithful and de- 
voted servants of the Cross, do not follow and obey Christ?" 

Ellen was surprised that one so unimpasaioned as Con- 
stance usually appeared, should be so much moved, and was 
grieved to have hurt her feelings by any remark on those 
she esteemed. " I do not know any of your friends," said 
she, " they may be, and I dare say are, good and pious 
people, acting up to their light, but we fnust not follow 
any to break the leait of Christ's commands." 

" What commands do they break ?" asked Constance. 

" It de[iends upon what sect they are," replied Ellen, 
" each sect must break one or more of Christ's commands." 

" By that rule you ought to be a papist," said Constance, 
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iBtance^ all I say is, that till you know, or 
what 'divisions' do mean, you ought to defer 
who may be sinning, as this passage implies." 
think, but so I do not, Ellen," returned Con- 



Wy sorry," said Ellen, despondingly, " and 

ice, if I have vexed you." 

to be tempted from the straight paths/' re- 

" I am not likely to be vexed at such a 

-bye," and in a moment she turned a corner 

not think of following her, for she saw it was 
^attempt more, and feared she had done too much 
How strange it is,'* thought she, " that what 
to me, and the express word of Scripture 
not be so to one like Constance, who is really 
-and thinks she takes the Bible alone for her 
ly she must be following the traditions of 
she does not think it !" She had mechani- 
back, while pursuing such thoughts, and sud- 
le conscious that she was in a part of the town 
>wn to her. Not accustomed to walk about 
presently became a little nervous, and felt sensi- 
had been guilty of a quixotic act in following 
in a strange place, without noticing the course 
She forgot her embarrassment, however, for a 
t in making a moral out of this little incident. 
it must be so in the nature of divine things," 
le, " if we suffer ourselves to be led, even for a 
good purpose, by those who are not sound in 
i; we must either follow on to error, or be left to 
steps alone in perplexity." The Sunday peals 
lurch bells, added to the strength of these reflec- 
^ey reverberated amid the buildings on all sides of 
ther perplexing her than assisting to guide her steps 
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in the path she desired ; now they seemed on one side, 
now on the other. She was fearful of heing late, and in the 
consciousness of having been engaged in an unusnal act^ she 
was inclined to make an omen out of this circumstance ; 
she looked about for some open shop, where she might 
make enquiries. It was a small and obscure street, and 
she passed several doors before one presented itself suited 
to her purpose ; at last she came to a humble one, between 
a green grocer and confectioner, whose half-dosed shutter 
announced that she might meet with some one who could 
give her the information she desired, and she stepped in. 
Presently a child appeared, and disappeared almost as 
quickly, saying she would call ^mother.' £llen was not 
sorry, however, to step awhile within doors, and recover 
her remembrances. Ellen was an excellent topographist, 
and though not accustomed to be alone, was continually 
the leader of a whole party ; she was the more at a loss 
now and vexed with herself, for having allowed her obser- 
vation to give her the slip, in her eagerness to dissuade 
Constance from her purpose. Almost the instant she 
turned into the shop, two persons met, stood by the side 
of the door, and entered into conversation ; Ellen took 
scarcely any heed of them, but began making almost un- 
conscious remarks and speculations, which a person is apt 
to do in the vacuity of mind incident to a situation like 
her's. She speculated on some little shabby apples and 
worn-out cakes, and wondered who could spend money on 
things of so untempting an appearance, recalling her own 
childish notions on the subject of eatables, and trying to 
persuade herself that were she a child again, and living in 
that street, such sweets would have charms for her. Then 
the tones of the two persons talking before the shop came 
to her ear, and she thought what refined — nay, even af- 
fected — speech for such a street as this, and what a 
contrast between the two ; surely they must be of un- 
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equal ranltB ; the man's Uinea bo soft and modulated, 
I the woman's so loud and b&rsh ; and from time to time 

a few words and senlenceE reached her ear. All passed 
away in a momeDt on die appearance of the promised 
" Mother," who CTidcnlly had been disturbed from her 
toilette, and who very civilly gave Eilen clearer direc- 
tions than are usually given on a first enquiry. Ellen 
no less civilly expressed her thanks and apologies for dis- 
turbing her at that moment ; as she left the ahop, she per~ 
ceived the pair who had been conversing bad just walked 
I away together, and she thought, " Yes, I was right, be Is a 

I gendeman, and a young one, and she is a respectable body 

' — his old nurse, perhaps, or his mother's housekeeper." 

Ellen followed the directions she had received, and turned 
her steps in the opposite direction ; she reached home just 
as her party were sallying forth for church, and George 
was about to rim over the way, to see if the lost Ellen was 
to be found among any of the party at the Cottage — for so 
ihey had called the Dufia' dwelling, as they had jpar excel- 
lence, dislinguisheil their own by the title of ilie House, 

Elien explained her unusual Jisappearanoc, both pub- 
licly and privately. Her mamma laughed at lier simpUcity 
in thinking of making a change in any determination of 
Constance's ; and Emily wished to know what had actually 
passed ; but Ellen felt the represeti tat ions she had luede 
I to Constance too sincerely to talk over them immediately 

n subject. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Held within modest bounds, the tide of speech 
Pursues the course that Truth and Nature teach. 

Onoper. 

This Sunday passed without any unusual events. Con- 
stance and Mary Anne barely made their appearance^ even 
at dinner, which they quickly despatched. At home at 
Winterton, they had schools to attend, which took up their 
time very much on Sundays; besides which they had 
found, especially Constance, that family conversation on 
this day was the most difficult thing in the world to 
manage. Among strangers, whether at meals, or even 
visiting (though she would not allow that word for inter- 
course with friends on a Sunday), Constance had no diffi- 
culty at all. She could introduce serious topics at all times, 
and find them responded to ; but at home it was not so. 
It had often struck her as a most extraordinary anomaly, 
which had eluded all her endeavours at solution, how it 
could happen that in a pious family like her own, such low 
and frivolous conversation was tolerated, not only on week 
days, but even on the Sunday. She had represented this 
to her elder sister, Mary Anne, who at first laughed at the 
idea of want of spirituality in their family circle, and 
treated it as an exaggeration of Constance's conscientious 
mind. Upon this, Constance, with an accurate propriety, 
proposed that for one month they should take notes of the 
subjects discussed at table, and especially on Sundays. 
The result of this test was, that for some unaccountable 
reason, there were more frivolous subjects introduced on 
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Suniiaj, tlian on any otiier single ilay during the prolia- 
tion. Mary Anne represented tlial their usual topics of 
daily employment being withdrawn, they were obliged to 
have recourse to external sulijecta, which led to what ap- 
peared mare frivolous talk when written down. For in- 
Etance, her notes ran thus, after one Sunilay'e luncheon, 
" Mr. T's sermon, dull, flat, always the same ; his lamen- 
table deterioration deplored, which all sighed over sin- 
cerely ; his manner so silly and whining, just like the 
Dawsons ; all agreed that those girls imitateil Mr. T., 
especially Dorothy, and how foolish she makes herself 
alwnt him ; from them to the Lurkins and Jenners, and 
their cousins, the Childs, and all their stupid ways, &c. ; 
and thence to their dress, and dress in general." 

Constance remarked that the tirst part of the conversa- 
tion — the criticisms of the sermon, and the laments over 
Mr. T'i sad declension and affected manner, were subjects 
worthy the attention of a Christian family on the Lord's 
day ; but the rest, which formed in fact the whole of the 
conversation, was a backshding into the ways of the world. 
Mary Anne would not agree to this; she could not deny 
that Conetance had shown her by the ordeal, that their 
discourse was much less spiritual than she expected, and 
had hitherto taken for granted, both an Sundays and on 
week days ; but she now changed her ground, and said 
that Constance was over strict ; that Bueh general conver- 
sation was unavoidable in a family — certainly in their's; 
that their parents, though pious, talked very little on reli- 
gious sul^ectE, or on their experiences and frames of mind, 
at any time. Their father abstained, through the quietness 
and taciturnity of his disposition ; their mother, from 
having left so mudi of sucli matters to their late governess. 
Miss Newmarsli. " So that, in fact," added Mary Anne, 
" we have outgrown mamma in spirituaiity ; ahe is anxious 
for our souls prospering, but she cannot talk of hei own." 
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Constance perceived there was some truth in thisj and 
that in Face tlierc mas a change for the worse, immediately 
on Miss Newmarsh leaving them. She therefore gave up 
an; further consideration on the auhject, and spent as 
much of her Sunday as she possibly could, apart from her 
family. This was easily contrived ; for with three servicea 
and two schools, there was little space beyond mesU left. 
Often she took lunch at some friend's, and managed to 
consume the rest of the day in talking in the school-room, 
either before or after school time, wilh either the ciergy- 
inan, or some other person to whom she could discourse in 
her own way. She thus never closed a Sunday without 
having some instance of hope lo record of haying been of 
service either to a promising character, or ta an established 
servant of the gospel. Mary Anne followed her sister in 
most things, and this plan being more conformable to her 
religious notions, as well as more agreeable, she did bo 
without scruple. Thus when Campbell was at college, 
and Fanny from home — which was almost always — Char- 
lotte was the only elder one at table on Sunday ; and after 
some useless expostulation with the elder sisters, Mrs. 
Duff, feeling the solitude of their table uncomfortable, 
brought in the younger children, and their governess, 
IMiss Harris. This young lady had never filled tlie place, 
as she did the office, of her predecessor. Miss Newmarsh. 
When the elder branches of the family were grown up, a 
new arrangement was made, and the children had, with 
Miss Harris, occupied exclusively the school-room. 

Very few large families could bear such an ordeal as 
Constance's, and come off tolerably clear. Nothing is more 
trying to the character of individuals than the general 
conversation that takes place among them as a body, espe- 
cially as a family body, and especially on a Sunday. It is 
indeed a fact that escapes most persons, that the general 
n of those calling themselves professors, is often, 
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nay, almost always, of a Tery worldly gossipping character. 
Many readers mast be able to bear witness to the truth of 
lliifi remark. 

The disappearance of Constance on this occasion, imme- 
diately after her rapid breakfast occasioned very little re- 
mark ; it was remembered that in the course of the week 
slie liad said she should goto some dissenting meeting, and 
Uttle passed beside her mother'E remarking that, " that 
nas the worst of Miss Newmarsh's plan of educadon," 
and Mary Anne observed tliat, "it was just like Constance, 
to go without telling any body." Mary Anne evidently re- 
gretlei! not accompanying her sister. As to Fanny, she 
scarcely noticed what passed, she was in high excitement all 
day. She went to church in the morning, and seemed in- 
clined not to stir from home again. She miglit perhaps 
expect her " deliverer," as she began to call Mr. Guppy, 
to call, and might be unwilling to miss seeing one to 
whom she considered she owed so much. This seems 
probable, because Mr. Guppy did call and make en- 
quiries after her progress. He was answered by tlieir 
confidential servant. North, who was charged by him 
to explain that he forbore to intrude upon the family 
from regard to (be sanctity of the sabbatli. North faith- 
fully delivered the message, and by her and the rest, 
at other times it was canvassed and regarded as most con- 
siderate and thoughtful. Fanny could not gainsay the 
arguments that were brought on that side of the question, 
but she was equally unable to prevent wishing that Mr. 
Guppy's views had not been at this inslancequile so strict. 
At dinner, during the short time the family were together 
this day, the subject was discussed. Constance and the 
rest were warm in their approbation, and would go far 
enough in Fanny's view as to appreciate the self-denial 
that the set occasioned him. It transpired in this conver~ 
sation that Constance had, in the coarse of the day, seen 
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a good deal of Mr. Guppy : that he had followed up the 
advice she had given him the day before^ of acting on her 
experience^ and not trying the experiment of either church 
in the place^ but at once taking refuge in some dissenting 
meeting : that he was fearful of disturbing her morning 
exercises by making further inquiries^ but, that he had 
been favoured by a remarkable circumstance, and Constance 
had had the satisfaction of introducing him to the minister 
of Bethesda chapel, under whom she had placed herself 
for the day. Constance pronounced their new friend to 
be of a most teachable disposition, rapidly prospering in 
the affairs of his soul. She said, she had never seen any 
convert, new or old, so anxious for the welfare of others, or 
more desirous of speaking a word in season or out of sea- 
son. Fanny bore all this with great impatience of heart ; 
she considered Mr. Guppy's sympathy and friendship her 
due, and she thought it too bad that her sisters — for Mary 
Anne had contrived to follow Constance in the afternoon, — 
should step before her, and appropriate what more properly 
belonged to herself. However, her remarks had been re- 
ceived in such a way, that she resolved to say not another 
word on the subject before her sisters, but to enjoy in solitude 
what her family repulsed her from enjoying in their so- 
ciety. Alas ! how much that is wrong was there in all the 
actors in this family scene, and how grievous to think 
that so much should be made and thought of the friendship 
of a stranger, who, for all that was known of him, might be 
utterly worthless. Yet such things we see every day, in 
individuals and families, whether they make any pecu- 
liar profession of religion, or whether they are content to fol- 
low the leadings of the world, without examination of its su- 
perficial or its heartless ways. How can people expect to find 
the most excellent of the earth, who seldom appear, espe- 
cially to young persons, on the surface of society ; if they 
suffer themselves to be captivated by mere appearance. 
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nhether of person or estate. David, wlio was a king, and 
as BUch must liave been tried by charactera of all sorts, 
said, " I will not know a wicked person ;" much more 
should this be the rule of Chrislians, who are bid " to 
avoid every brother that walketh disorderlj." How 
thoughtlessly then those must act, however kindly and 
amiably they feel, who, without any call of relationship or 
connexion, rush into acqualntancesliip and intimacy with 
persona with whose character and principles, and, as in 
this case, with whose conduct they are totally unacquaint- 
ed ! Constance was ready to answer for this young gentle- 
man's religion, and Fanny to yield him the most boundless 
admiration. If ever they were to be disapjwinted, they 
surely could have none to blame but themselves. 



I 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



had been hut little thought of during the 
day, except by Grace, who had in the morning insisted on 
following the directions of the Burgeon. It was a much 
more painful task than the day before, but Fanny's great 
eagerness to gel through before church-time, combined with 
Grace's determination, enabled her to bear the triaJ much 
more patiently than the day before. Grace again wondered 
if tlie best plans mere being pursued, and on her saying a 
word to her mamma, the latter spoke to Mrs. Ihiff. But 
Mrs. Dufif was perfectly satisfied. She knew notliing of 
the doctor, it was true, but she considered n wound so sim- 
ple a case, tliat it did not require any extraordinary core. 
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Indeed^ she said she only called in a doctor to oblige 
Fanny to consent to the measures that were now being 
pursued. Mrs Leslie perceived that Mrs. Duff was a 
doctress herself^ and said nothing more. The next morn- 
ing Fanny was not down stairs as usual ; Grace felt un- 
easy^ as she considered Fanny almost her patient^ but 
could gain no information till after prayers^ when the sis- 
ters reported that Fanny was tired, and said, she would 
try to sleep a little longer. And Mary Anne added, that 
Fanny never exerted herself as they did. Grace found 
that Fanny had not slept at all, that she seemed very rest- 
less, complained of heat and thirst, and a good deal of pain 
in the arm. By her means it was contrived that Fanny 
should not be hurried up, but have a cup of tea sent to her 
room. Meanwhile Grace expressed much fear to her 
mamma, that Fanny was in a very feverish state. Mrs. 
Duff's opinion in cases of illness appeared, as is often 
found, very inconsistent to any one but herself. Sometimes 
she would be alarmed at what to others seemed a mere 
trifle, and at other times it was impossible to convince her 
that any anxiety was necessary. In this instance the lat- 
ter was the case. Both Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Ward in the 
course of the morning had made strong representations on 
Fanny's state, but without avail. Mrs. Ward retreated 
into Mrs. Leslie's room to vent her vexation and displea- 
sure against her sister. Mrs. Leslie was always a patient 
and sympathetic listener, and so old and tried a friend, that 
the former lady never hesitated to impart to her all such 
grievances. *' I really do think," said she, '' that Sarah 
gets worse every time I see her ; I am sure I wonder I 
planned our visit together; I always say it shall be the 
last time I do so ; and then I forget it all again : what 
do you think of Fanny, Mrs Leslie ?" 

" Why, certainly, I think she has a good deal of fever, 
and that her arm should be attended to ; I have told Grace 
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she had better not continue the mode of treatment without 
Mr. Howard's personal attendance," 

" But the fact is, I have no more opinion than Fanny of 
Jlr. Howard," returned Mrs. ^Vnrd ; " I have enquired, 
and tind him very recently come, and nobody seems to 
know any thing of him. It would be far better to have 
no doctor at all, tliao do as they do." 

" Mr. Howard is not fairly used, certainly," said Mrs. 
Jjeslie ; " poor Fanny has a dislike of him amounting to 
antipathy, and has never seen liim after the first time he 

" Fanny ia a silly girl," replied Mrs. AVard, "but I 
beheve from Emily's accouui, this man is disagreeable 
enough, and 1 shall try once more to get her out of his 
hands ; but her motlier is so resolved and pr^udiced, ex- 
cept she thinks of things entirely of herself, that 1 doubt if 
1 shall succeed. Either of the other girls would get their 
own way, and I should not interfere for lliciu ; but poor 
Fanny, though as determined as either, is so weaic that 
nobody attends to her. I always rather wonder at the way 
they treat her, considering they are so proud of her con- 
nexion with Lady Minetic." 

" That connexion partly occasions it, I think," obxerved 
Mrs. Leslie, "for the diSerence of her character from the 
rest of her family, is increased by the society and modes of 
thinking she finds around her nt Lady Minette's." 

" Very true, and none of the best beside," answered 
Mrs. Ward ; " but ] rather think you are not quite ac- 
quainted with the society and modes of thinking with 
which the rest of the family are surrounded, by the way 
you talk. It often surprises me to see rehgious people 
like them, as litde pardculor in their acquaiutauces as they 
are ; or really that ia hardly a fair way of putting it, for 
my complaint is against the religious l>ienda of the Duffs, 
who can chatter and fiirt, and be as frivolous as any 
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worldly girls I know. I should be quite ashamed if ever 
I saw Emily behave herself as I have seen their intimate 
friends do." 

" Emily is very different from the Duffs, certainly," 
remarked Mrs. Leslie, with a polite simplicity, which en- 
tirely abstracted any appearance of either satire or undue 
compliment. 

*' I hope so," exclaimed Mrs. Ward, laughing, '' I do 
think if those girls had been educated to graduate in im- 
pudence, their training could not have been more suc- 
cessful." 

'* That is not quite fair," observed Mrs. Leslie, smiling 
at Mrs. Ward's warmth, '* Fanny has a good deal of gen- 
tleness of manner, and Charlotte is quite an exception, be- 
sides the younger ones." 

*' Oh, I speak of the two eldest principally," said Mrs. 
Ward, " they give a character to a family ; besides, you 
see how Charlotte is despised and looked down upon. I 
only wish she had a little more spirit, and could make her 
way among them ; but she will neither bring herself for- 
ward, nor suffer others to do it for her." 

'^ If she had what you wish, very probably it would 
make her like those you disapprove," said Mrs. Leslie. 

'' No," returned the other lady, '^ your Grace would do 
very well in her situation." 

^' I am glad you think so," said Mrs. Leslie, who was 
not at all sure that Mrs. Ward cordially liked Grace. 

'' Why Grace is extraordinary, certainly," replied Mrs. 
Ward, as if she was apologizing for admiring her ; "she 
has, in her way, as much spirit as Emily, and as much 
quietness and reflection as Ellen. These are qualities you 
do not often find united, especially in so young a person." 

Mrs. Leslie was pondering over this tribute to her 
daughter, when Grace entered the room, ^he announced 
that Mrs. Duff had consented to call in another opinion in 
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Fanny's case, and had desired her to consult Jlre. Ward 
on the subject, as that lady had been talking a day or two 
bel'ore of the principal medical men in the place. Mrs. 
^Vard gladly gave a. name, and listened with surprise tn the 
account she obtuined from Grace of the means by which 
lier sister bad been brought to consent : she found it was 
Grace's own doing, and Grace said that Mrs. Duff very 
soon saw the reasonableness and necessity of the measure, 
and that she thought very likely Mrs. Ward's lepresenta- 
tions took effect afterwards. 

Fanny was found to be in a high state of fever, and the 
arm much inflamed. The physician could not he hruught 
to say decidedly that wrong measures had been pursued, 
but Fanny herself was " quite sure" he thought bo, and 
proved her point to her satisfaction, by showing that he 
had changed her mode of treatment. She pressed him 
much to say that " that odious man" was quite in the 
wrong, and had caused her illness, and told him that such 
a confession would not only give licr confidence in him, 
hut at once cure her. 

However Dr. Gale could not be brought to any such 
confession ; he smiled, and said he could not consent to 
her terms, for in that case he shoidd lose his patient too 
suon. lie directed her to keep quiet, not to have mote 
than one of her sisters and an attendant in the room at a 
lime, and warned lier of the necessity of not talking. To 
her friends he advised giving way to her wishes, and even 
whims, and doubted not but by attending to bis prescrip- 
tions, she would be better in a few days. The Duffs 
either did not observe, or did not weigh bis words. Grace 
did, and she perceived that Dr. Gale expected that Fanny 
WDidd certainly be worse, before she began to amend. 
This indeed proved to he the case. Fanny's bodily fever 
did not at all abat« the streogih of her prqudices, or 
diminish their number ; on the contrary, every hour 
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semMd to add to both. Hor hney for Grace to nurse her 
unl be with her still continiied. Besides the tenderness 
ind patience she had experienced at Grace's hands^ she 
had discoTered that to her she coold talk of all that was 
Dearest her hearty and to her she could express her favourite 
sentiments without being stopped, as in her own family , by 
a laugh or a serious rebuke, ending with a long and exciting 
argument ; the only effect of whidi was farther to alienate 
the sisters in affection, as well as sentiment. Therefore 
she was prepared to desire Grace's sodety, as well as her 
attendance. The next prejudice that sprung up was in 
favour of Jessie. The Duffs sent up word to Mrs. Leslie 
to send in Fanny's breakfast from her table, since it was 
80 much nearer her room. Another reason, which nobody 
mentioned, or perhaps chose to confess, was, what every 
individual in the house, except Mrs. Leslie and Grace, was 
fully aware of; namely, that North was so displeased with 
Miss Fanny, or in other words, ' so cross,' that nobody 
was inclined to ring the bell, and desire North to take up 
Miss Fanny's breakfast ; and it was a thing the Duff" 
family never had to do one for the other, and would never 
have thought of doing themselves, if they had. 

Mrs. Leslie did as desired, and sent all poor Fanny 
needed — a cup of tea — by her gentle handmaid, Jessie. 
Grace followed in a short space, and found Fanny in per- 
fect raptures with her new attendant. " What a dif- 
ference," cried she, ^' from that great clumsy hard-favoured 
creature. North ! she cannot stir without upsetting some- 
thing or other, and her softest tones are a growl ; while 
your Jessie is — is just fit, Grace, for your and your 
mamma's attendant." 

Grace smiled at her friend's enthusiasm, and reminded 
her of the natural difference between a young person like 
Jessie^ and an old experienced nurse like North ; observing. 
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she could not well expect to unite tlie qualities of the one 
with the appearance of the other. 

A comparisDD of the two would probably have occurred 
to none but Fanny, whoee mind at all times was prone to 
dwell upon extremes, and at the present moment more 
than ever inclined to indulge its propensity. There was 
Mr. Howard, North, and, we fear her sisters, on one side ; 
Mr. Guppy, Jessie, and Grace, on the other ; and her 
present state of excitement, from tbe exertions and heat of 
the last two or tliree days, took from her the power of ex- 
ercising tbe amalt portion of self-control, whicli at other 
times was occasionally at her comBiand. " I do think, 
Grace," said she, " if Jessie would come and sit at the foot 
of my bed, 1 should get a little sleep. I have been wide 
awake ell night, thinking of all sorta of things, and she 
brings them to my mind in a pleasanter form. She is like 
an angel of peace, and would shed a gentle calm all round 
me, if 1 could only just see her. How different from 
North, who brings mischief and confusion wherever slie 
goes ! — Then I tlilnk Jessie is a little like dear Osmond, 
only he is fair-baired." 

Thus Fanny ran on. Grace felt anxious, not that she 
thought her delirious or raving, but she feared such con- 
versation in Fanny's present state, and it was after this in- 
terview tbat Grace spoke seriously to her mamma. How- 
ever Fanny would have Grace in the room, who took her 
at her word, and made Jessie bring her needle-work, and 
be at band to attend, since she found lier presence was a 
check upon tlie invalid's flow of conversation. After this, 
several consultations took place in Fanny's room, and at 
length, Mrs. Duff and her daughter, through Grace's me- 
diation, came to terms upon an additional opinion on her 
case. ])r. Gale arrived about three in the afternoon, and 
regulated affairs in the sick room. Having a decided 
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manner^ his orders were complied with. If the reader is 
not entirely worn out with the fancies of a young lady^ or 
an invalid^ we would add one more requirement of Fanny's^ 
which arose the following morning. Hanson was men- 
tioned before her, and she suddenly remembered what a 
good nurse she was, and how often she had envied her 
cousins their good fortune in having her formerly, and how 
often she had compared her with their own North. She 
therefore entreated for Hanson with such earnestness, that 
none who had heard Dr. Gale*s injunction not to thwart 
her in her wishes or whims, dared refuse ; and Hanson, 
who had come to Hastings as an invalid herself, and was 
but partially recovered, was called into the sick room. 

Thus passed the first part of this week. It was a singu- 
lar situation for the several parties concerned. — Mrs. Leslie 
deprived of her daughter and her attendant ; Mrs. Ward 
compelled to give up the head of her household, who, 
among the juniors, took her part almost despotically in 
keeping them in order, and arranging their excursions, as 
well as in overlooking matters, throughout the house- 
hold ; Mrs. Duff, with the sisters and North, all but ban- 
ished from her daughter's sick room, while strangers were 
engaged in offices which should have been their's. Mrs. 
Leslie would have felt seriously annoyed at the turn mat- 
ters had taken, but that Mrs. Duff herself had on each step 
entreated her to consent to these arrangements, with the 
utmost earnestness, and it would have been impossible for 
her to do otherwise than consent. Poor North, however, 
was in a state of high indignation, which was apparent 
enough through the household, though she threw over her 
manner a certain veil of melancholy sternness, whenever 
the actual subject of Fanny's illness was alluded to ; which 
was rather intended to show the pity she entertained for 
the deluded invalid than any feelings of a more personal 
nature. 
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Mrs. Duff employed herself still shopping, both for 
house and persanala, catting out and preparing work, 
enquiring about needlewomen and sempstrCBSes of the second 
or third-rate class, and employing Charlotte, as usual, as 
her right hand aEsiatant. The other two sisters finding 
themselves not in the least wanted at home, became more 
and more at liberty. Mr. Guppy called every day to en- 
quire, became almost ilomesticated in the way of visiting 
Bt all hours, got exceeiUngly intimate with Constance, and 
very familiar and attentive to Mary Anne. He seemed to 
have a faculty for winning the hearts of all. Though ex- 
ceedingly opposite in manner from what the Duffs ever 
allowed themselves to tolerate, he, one by one, gained every 
one to his side. He had sympathies ibr all, even for Mrs. 
Duff's brown hoUand and preserves, and had a hundred 
anecdotes of a household character, gathered from his re- 
membraiicesof his good grandmother's management. Then, 
for the young ladies, he could recount endless anecdotes of 
his dear grandmother's religion ; IJow she sowed the first 
seedsof piety in his heart, though, alas! they had been sadly 
choked up for a time. How she had followed all the mo- 
dern ways of religion, though she lived in a day when spi- 
riiuality was so little understood, and before there was any 
religious world, or pubhcationa to enhghteu us, as in our 
favoured day. In such conversations as these, it was easy 
to perceive that Mr. Guppy "s connesiona were persons of 
coniidilration. He did not encourage any conversation re- 
specting them. Chough he did not decline replying to the 
entfniries which Mrs. Duff often made, ss was very reason- 
uhle, seeing he was admitted Ut sucli intimacy in her fiimily. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



The victory is most sure 

For him, who seeldng foith by virtue strives 

To yield entire submission to the law 

Of conscience. 

fTordswortk. 



Meanwhile the Wards got on as well as they could. 
George certainly was rather restive ; at first, he protested 
that Fanny's illness was a romantic feint ; that certain in- 
cidents, such as those that had befallen her, required a 
confidant ^^in white muslin;" that Grace had suddenly 
sprung up to occupy that honourable post ; that a fit of ill- 
ness on the occasion was not only the proper thing, but se- 
cured the necessary communication between the heroine 
and the confidant, which could not be accomplished by any 
other means. George thus ran on at the breakfast table, 
till all who heard him, though apparently merely amused, 
had actually imbibed from the events of Battle Abbey, a 
much more serious impression than, perhaps, he intended 
to convey. Emily, with her characteristic good-nature, 
fought against his facts, and parried his arguments with a 
liveliness equal to his own ; but Ellen's straightforward 
simplicity, while she had no intention of doing so, added 
to the force of George's representations. George was dou- 
bly vexed, for, next to Grace, he lamented the abstraction 
of Fanny from their party. He made no secret of his dis- 
appointment, and vented his displeasure upon every body 
and every thing which came within the incidents of the 
accident. At one time it was Fanny's fault, for being so 
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abnird as to be climbing about the ruins, like a squirrel 
among trees; then it was the man nith the unheard-of 
name, for not taking his aim, eo as to catch her without 
injury; then it was all the Dufib, for their folly in taking 
a party of pleasure without himself and his family ; he was 
sure it would come to no good, be bad siod so all day 
long; then last, not least, it was his own good aunt ! who 
would make a "day of it," and, instead of coming home 
hke any reasonable temperate person, sought out a country 
inn, and sat down to a regular jollification. " I know so 
well bow they went on," continued George, "flsh, flesh, 
and fowl, pastry, sweetSi and trash of all kinds ; then tlie 
wine, medicated with brandy, they would swallow that hot 
day, after their long walk ! Why alone, all this was 
enough to throw any but Mary Anne and Constance into a 
fever. It really is surpriaing to tne that religious people 
Uke the Dufis are obliged to have bo much belter dinners, 
and BO much more of them, than the rest of the world." 

" It was the same when lliey were children, Geoi^e," 
said his mother, " no much was always said and thought 
of eating and drinking." 

" But they do not care for it much now, mamma," said 
Ellen. 

" Wily, I doubt if they would feel Batisfied to live as 
you do every day," replied Mrs. Ward. 

" They certainly are used to and do like ' relishing 
things,' as ray aunt calls them," said Emily, laughing, 
" SB well as a variety ; but I really think it Is from habit, 
and from being so much at home ; if tliey visited families 
of different habits, I think they would Boon forget it." 

" They are too young yet," observed Ellen, " for one to 
be quite sure what they are really ; in a large fatoily like 
theirs, there always ie a family character, of which every 
individual seems to partake; but when one examiues, it 
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appears really to have no existence either in the community 
or individuals." 

" Well, I often do think that of the Duffs," said Emily ; 
" we say, ' that is so like the Duffs ;' ' I should have 
known that for the Duffs any where ;* and yet when I ex- 
amine, it is neither like Mary Anne, nor Constance, nor 
Camphell, nor any one in particular." 

'* Oh, it is so strange," cried Ellen, '* I do think cha- 
racter, and especially family character, is the most myste- 
rious thing in the world ! What is it ? where is it ? One 
feels it, but cannot see it." 

"It is but a vision," said Emily, *' whose lines vary 
according to the mind of each individual that retains 
it ; thus, Mr. Guppy is to Fanny an angel on earth, — 
to George an affected fop." 

" Yet he has some true character or other that gives 
these impressions," said Ellen ; " besides Fanny and 
George also impart their's to their mode of viewing him, 
so this only adds to the difficulty. Do such things ever 
puzzle you, Emily ?" 

" Oh, Ellen," cried George, " we are practical folks, 
and have no time to spend upon such curious questions ; 
we see a young lady make herself silly, and we call her a 
simpleton ; and we see a man unprincipled, and we call 
him a knave ; so we judge without shutting our eyes to 
speculate on where and what it is that creates action." 

'' Action, not words or feeling must be the test of charac- 
ter after all, you would not deny that, Ellen, would you ?" 
asked Emily, who, though the elder, and of the two, 
apparently the more brilliant and striking character, en- 
tertained a profound respect for her sister's sentiments. 

" The Duffs will not allow that," said George, '^what- 
ever Ellen does ; they say the Bible is against it." 

" I cannot think how any who profess to believe the 
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Bible can deny, iliat action is llie leat of character," re- 
mulced Ellen. 

" Now, Ellen," Eitid George to bis sister, " give us your 
chapter and veree, for I should like to know your opinion, 
and to have an answer ready for m; good cougins the next 
time llicy talk of their feelings, affections, and stuff." 

" But I shall not talk to you, George," said Ellen, " if 
you are in a laughing humour." 

" No, indeed I am not," replied George, frankly, "but 
you know, Ellen, it is ray way ; so now give me a text to 
the point." 

Ellen quoted the text, " By their fruits ye shall know 

" The objection to this text practically is, tliat one per- 
son will admire and he satisfied with fruits where another 
is not," observed George ; " thus you see what different 
persons the Duffs admire and imitate Crora Ellen and you, 
and yet both pretend to judge from the Bible." 

A little more conversation passed between the brother 
and sister, when George was obliged to quit, having an 
appointment with Frank Freeman. Emily was not dis- 
posed to drop the subject, and continued it by observing 
to bersister, " But, Ellen, the Duffs are satisfied with peo- 
ple who talk of religion, if they only talk and gii to hear cer- 
tain preachers, they do not much care for any thing else ; 
andif people do rot do these things, though they are the best 
Christians in the whole world, they will not endure them." 

" Their test is rather stronger and deeper than you 
give them credit for," returned Ellen. 

" Well, my idea of it," said Emily, " is, the more it is 
known and examined, the less it will stand, and my oidy 
puzule is, to sec any one like Grace Leslie so taken by 
them." 

" Grace is sure to be attracted by what she believes to be 
Eeriouanesa," observed Ellen. 
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" Well, I am sure she perplexes me," replied Emily, " I 
cannot feel or talk like myself, and set all to rights as I am 
accustomed to do, I am quite tongue-tied before her and 
the Duffs, and am obliged to let all their follies and ab« 
surdities pass as good current sense." 

Ellen smiled at her sister's laments, and said, *^ her si- 
lence was not very observable/' 

" It is quite the case," continued Emily, more gravely, 
^' I can assure you I am waiting to see how it all turns out, 
for Grace has as much knowledge of the Bible, and as 
much religion and sense, Ellen, as you have, and yet you 
see how she respects the Duffs, and all they do and say. 
You talk of character being a puzzling subject abstractedly, 
but I am sure it is more so in each individual. I should 
have thought the want of delicacy and sympathy of the 
Duffs, as a family, would have quite offended Grace 
Leslie." 

Grace is a very strange creature, certainly," said Ellen, 

like nobody but herself ; it is quite impossible to catch 
her in a prejudice either as to persons or things, she has a 
mind that will try every thing for itself. She seems going 
about the world chanting for ever, ' Try all things, hold 
fast that which is good,* and yet with all this there is none 
of that conceit or pedantry which might go with such a 
character. To a superficial observer she is so lively, that 
she seems almost thoughtless ; yet in all her sallies there is 
a vein of thought, that makes those who know her feel 
how her mind is always at work." 

Emily was rejoiced at her sister's appreciation of her 
friend, and warmly responded to every word. ^^ And yet 
with all this," added she, " she is inclined to admire the 
Duffs, and their common-place friends." 

'^ I do not think she will in the end," said Ellen ; '' if 
you observe, she never agrees either in their ways or 
opinions. I am surprised at her vigorous contests with 
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(JonBtance, nEiom all the t[me she thinks she admires, and 
agrees with. If she had seen [he Tariety of petGons that 
1 have, or you, she noulil think difiereotly ; but she is 
younger tlian we are, and she is on her first trial." 

" And 1 am sure, first or last, one is likely to be mis- 
taken enough about people," cried Emily ; " if I did not 
know Grace and her mamma, and you, Ellen, I believe 1 
should give the world up as a bad job, and follow Lady 
Penny's example." 

" No, indeed, you Bhould not, and you shall not, dear 
Emily, exclaimed Ellen ; " we muEt— indeed we must — 
' rome out from among the world, and be separate.' How- 
ever tired you may be of hearing those words applied tn 
what I may call a conventional tense, you must receive 
them in the sense they were intended to bear." 

" 1 must remind you, Ellen, as you did me just now," 
observed Emily, " that the Duffs do apply these words 
quite as much to tlie Epiril of tbeir minds and their feel- 
ings, as to any peculiar practices or abstinences." 

" But then I tbink their standard is so low," replied 
Ellen, " it actually does not rise above vulgarity, or the 
liabits of the world ; I really do not like to 
of what I mean, but you mual know that their n 
one to another, and their free and unrestrained c 
tioii, are not what you would expect in a Christian family, 
and not what some families fall into even when children." 

" I know very well what you wean," returned Emily, 
" quizzing, unldndness, and sometimes partiality, which 
amounts to injustice ; but all full into these ways, all must 
have their own circle of favourites, and judge of the test of 
the world by ibcm," 

"And 1 say a Christian family's circle of favourites 
should be those who are the purest and most devoted ser- 
vauis of (-Ihrist ; and that if their religion were a good 
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to the idea. When, however, he heard that Fanny had 
been ill enough to call in a physician at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, he wished to give up the scheme ; but his 
mother and sisters thought it unnecessary, so he and Frank 
Freeman left early the next morning. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



Go, you may call it madness, folly, 
You shall not chase my gloom away, 

There's such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay. 



Fanny's room was kept tolerably quiet, but it supplied con- 
versation for the household below, and many and various 
were the opinions broached on the subject. There was 
one consolation in this diversity ; namely, that among the 
number, one, according to the rule of chances, was Hkely 
to be true ; for all ascribed her illness to a different cause, 
though all agreed it was in some way or other owing to 
her own imprudence. Grace scarcely saw any of the party 
all this day ; the short spaces she could be spared, she 
spent with her mamma. The next day Hanson came into 
pJay. Poor Fanny was not in a condition for so much 
talk as the day before, and the physician had released 
Grace from the most trying of her duties ; so that, as it 
happened, it was a day of more enjoyment of the society 
of Emily and Ellen, than had hitherto occurred: for 
George was absent, and the Duffs had made acquaintances^ 
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and were falling into their usual home hahits. Mrs. Leslie 
had agreed to spend the day with Mrs. Ward^ as she 
thought hy so doing she was less on her daughter's mind ; 
and hy this means she gave Grace an opportunity^ which 
she knew was acceptable^ of seeing her young friends 
alone. Such were Mrs. Leslie's actions every hour towards 
every creature who came near her, without a word or an 
effort. Grace Leslie ought to be something remarkable 
with such a kind considerate mother ! 

*^ I am sure, Ellen," said Grace, after a long talk they 
had had together on the events of the last days, '* I am sure 
there is no text in Scripture I feel tliat I can more entirely 
respond to than those words, ' It is better to go to the 
house of mourning, than to go to the house of feasting.' 
Do you ever feel so ?" 

*^Yes," replied Ellen, "/ do, but I should scarcely 
have expected you to say such a thing." 

" Because you think me not serious enough ?" asked 
Grace, smiling. 

" No, not that," replied Ellen ; '' but because I think I 
am rather too grave for my age, and I do not expect others 
to feel as I do." 

'* But that is just what I think of myself," said Grace, 
" only I seem so different, which you do not. — I never 
like much to follow up my thoughts in this way," con- 
tinued Grace, presently, " because I think mamma is a 
little afraid of my becoming prematurely grave, or even 
melancholy ; but the contrast of my enjoyment of such 
days as our late gay ones, and these now quiet ones, shows 
me, what I am always sure of, that I am made for trouble 
rather than joy. Do you think, Ellen, there is any thing 
wrong in that feeling V 

" Mine is too much like it, Grace, for me to be a fair 
judge," replied her friend ; " I fear if I were to put my 
real inmost feelings into words, they would be called more 
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melancholy than your's; but they are not melancholy to 
rae. Surely those who really and truly believe this world 
to be one of mere trial, a bhort paes^e to mansions eternal 
in the hesTens, cannot Cake mach thought for any thing 
but journeying onwards, so ne not to miss securing their 
exceeiling great rewaril — their hearenly treasure." 

" Ah, Ellen," cried Grace, very seriously, " I cannot 
follow you there ; there arc bdddc trials 1 cannot look for- 
ward to with caltimees, and some thoughts at which 1 
shrink, I dare say you never feel this." 

" 1 do feel often, Grace, as one who will in some way or 
other be sheltered from trouble," replied Ellen, " which is 
strange for one of my melancholy cast, and especially 
when there is one trial, and such a great one, that sceme 
as it were to be always hanging over my head." 

Grace knew the alluded to her grandmamma, who, 
though vigorouj, wai elderly, and had the last winter 
shown symptoms of declining strength. 

Ellen continued presendy, " I sometimea think my feel- 
ing about dear grandmamma is an excuse for my un- 
natural gravity ; but I dare say 1 should have been just 
t!ie same if I bad been brought up with tlie rest. You 
know how different I always was from the others." 

" J remember, Ellen," returned Grace, only hatt'repty' 
ing to her remark, " how I used to enjoy a talk with you 
when we were children, and I think it would he the same 
now, only I am afraid it would make me talk very nmch 
about myself." 

" I am sure it is wrong to talk very much about oneself 
to every body, and before many persons, aH sinie religious 
people do," answered Ellen, but I hope it is not wrong 
with one friend now and then." 

The reailer must agree with Ellen, or he can have Utile 
sympathy with this conversalion between the two young 1»- 
dies. It waa much easier to Ellen to explain and under- 
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staDd ber feelings than to Grace. Ellen was a year older^ 
and beside bad bad ber yiews and tbougfats strengthened and 
brooght out by ber education and society. Grace's mind> 
though as strong as ber friend's, was in a state of forma- 
tion ; ber views and feelings may be compared to the pris- 
matic colours in rapid movement^ yet blended together in 
union, and still agreeable. Ellen's are the same circle at 
rest, and present the apparent undistinguisbable maze di- 
yested of its confusion^ almost in its rudiments and per- 
fection at the same time^ if the latter word may be at all 
applied to one so young in morals. 

The conversation on gravity was farther pursued. Grace 
continued^ " Still, Ellen, it seems inconsistent, to talk as I 
do, and pretend to such serious feehngs, and, at the same 
time, not to Hke to see people always grave and always 
talking on very grave subjects. Yet I really do not like 
people who are so solemn^ and seem afraid to smile. What 
do you say to this?" 

^' I cannot think how anybody can like any thing affect- 
ed ; — not natural, I mean, — in a solemn way, any more 
than in a light way," replied Ellen, " it seems to me quite 
as disagreeable to see a man put on a serious tone and air^ 
as for a silly girl to put on frivolous ones. Manner must 
come of itself, and with the occasion ; any thing forced 
cannot be right, and so cannot do good in the end ; to go 
to the bottom of the matter, there is a want of truth about 
such manners, do you not think so?" 

" I do not like them, certainly," said Grace, " and feel I 
could never, — at least I think not, — fall into them myself ; 
but I cannot help thinking them more right than I would 
confess to any but you." 

"Not a whine! dear Grace," said Ellen, anxiously, 
" not a whine ! you shall not say you think there is any 
thing religious in a whine I" 

*' Well, I hope not," said Grace, who could not help 
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smiling at her friend's earnestness, " 1 hope not, for it cer- 
tainlj is a very eb<1 and uncomrortable thing to hear." 

" I should like to show you some vereea 1 hare, Grace, 
said Ellen, " written by a clergyman, a friend of grand- 
tnatnimt's. Oh, how I wish yoa knew him! He would help 
you into the good and right, and lielp yon away from the 
wrong and the unwise ; be and his wife are just the peo- 
ple to talk of all day and all night, so t shall not begin 
now, but I will remember to bring the verses the next 
time I come over. He was so kind as to write them for 
me, but he gave me leave in his nice way, to give them to 
any body who was as morose and austere as myself, which, 
Grace, 1 now conceive you to be." 

" I have no objection at ail to that," said Grace, smiling, 
" and I am sure I can have no objection to any thing that 
will prove tu me that it is not wrong to be according to the 
old proverb, 'inerry and wise.' " 

" We have many texts of the same character as that 
{iroverb," said Ellen, " the one at the head of the verses 1 
speak of is something of the sort, ' A merry heart maketh 
a cheerful countenance.'" 

" Yes, but tlien you know we also have, ' Is any merry, 
let him sing psalms.' 1 must always think it is a difficult 
eulgcct, and that we may find texts on both sides." 

" So we may for almost every thing," answered Ellen, 
" wisdom in morals lies in the mean, and it seems probable 
when we think about it that the rules given as in scripture 
should accord with those we discover by our reason. We 
cannot deny that we have rules in scripture which, placed 
together, aeem quite opposite." 

" For insiance," said Grace, 
of thee," and " ' if any work 
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ilinued Ellen, "and jet i 



"Give to him that asketh 
, neither shall be eat.' " 
quite opposite, I know," 
must receive both. We 
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roust exercise our sense in their application^ and as yoa 
well know, we constantly have to do this.** 

" If we did not, I know we should sit still and do 
nothing, and leave all the work of the world to others," re- 
plied Grace ;" I feel how wrong and selfish this would be, 
and yet I cannot at all satisfy myself that those are wrong 
who take this view." 

^^ Those must be wrong who pass over all the texts of 
scripture that teach the observance of our daily practical 
duties," observed Ellen; ^^ almost all the persons you would 
allude to are inconsistent, they either go on pretty much like 
the rest of the world, and doing their duty, though doing 
so, is, as it were, against their conscience, and all the time 
they are wishing they were more like some of their ac- 
quaintances who have the boldness to neglect their duties, 
and strike out new lines of action ; or they pick and choose 
from scripture precepts what they will do, and what they 
will leave undone ; generally still following the way of the 
world they approve, which is the religious world.*' 

" Oh, Ellen," cried Grace, a little startled, " where are 
we to look for religion, if not in the religious world !" 

" I think," replied Ellen, — " because grandmamma 
always says so, — ^if we look for religion, that is, pure re- 
ligion, in any world at all, we shall find ourselves some 
day grievously deceived or undeceived." 

Here George entered to take leave of Grace and Ellen 
preparatory to his early expedition the next morning. 

Ellen, true to her engagement, brought for Grace the 
next time she came over the verses alluded to. They shall 
be inserted in this place, both as being connected with the 
subject, and capable of casting a brightness over the late 
long discussion. They are, indeed, so much to the point, 
that it would have been a matter of great regret to have 
passed them over, which must have been done, had not 
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the writer of them given his kind permission for their 
insertion. 



A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. 

Austerity I cannot brook, 
Nor virtue cowled in rigid look ; 
A solemn pace, a darkling mood, 
Eclipsing now and then the good. 
Speaking far other things than praise 
Of wisdom's self and wisdom's ways ; 
Such visages, if ought they tell. 
Mutter in accents horrible, 
That vice may be they know not what, 
But virtue tried, they like it not, 
Finding themselves in that sad state, 
Compelled to love what they must hate. 

Misguided men, to truth be just, 
And list to Him whom hear ye must ; 
In secret shed your tears for sin. 
Repent and fast and weep within ; 
From your own selves those evils come. 
So let them keep their proper home. 
But heaven is decked with sun and stars. 
To drive away these self-born fears. 
To bid us rise and look about 
How beautiful is all without ; 
And, if we leave ourselves, how we 
May share of heaven's serenity, 
And wretched creatures, such as men. 
Through grace be blessed once again. 
From Christ alone our sunshine springs — 
The Sun with healing in His wings ; 
Think of thyself, and darkness lours. 
O'er all thy feelings, views, and powers, 
But think of Him, and Him alone. 
And sorrow's clouds that hour are gone ; 
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The gloomiest mist thy sins can raise 
Are lost in that transcendant blaze, 
That shines as never light hath beamed^ 
Oh, Saviour ! on thine own redeemed. 

For shame ! who know the Christ their Lord, 
Yet doubt His own authentic word, 
Live in the day and think it night, 
See nought but darkness in the light. 
And still with gloom their faces hide. 
As if Christ Jesus had not died ; 
Oh, rather let my countenance shine. 
Gladly reflecting beams divine, 
And tell in lines of joy around. 
What blessed land is Christian ground ; 
And how to those who view them right, 
Christ's yoke is easy and His burden light. 



In the course of the conversation that had elicited the fore- 
going lines, Ellen, by dint of questioning, had discovered 
that Grace had been writing verses during her last night's 
vigil with Fanny. Ellen, therefore, suggested to her friend 
the propriety of allowing her a sight of these lines, in re- 
turn for those she had consigned to Grace. As Grace's 
verses happened to relate to the late conversation, and con- 
tain sentiments which may help to disclose her feelings 
and character, they also shall be inserted in this place. 



It is better to go to the house of mourning than the house 

of feasting. 



'Tis for meek hearts, of even tone, 
Joy chants his thrilling song. 

He calls such tranquil ones his own, 
And cheers them all day long. 
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He holds his court where souls refined 

And gentle graces wait, 
And makes the humble and the kind 

His ministers of state. 

But minds impetuous, hearts of steel, 

Or feelings boiling o'er, 
Tempers that chafe but cannot feel. 

Untaught in holy lore ; 

Bosoms where restless moods intrude 

Or wayward fancies play. 
Where busy thought strays unsubdued. 

Are banished far away. 

Alas ! for one wild fevered heart. 

By all at once beset, 
Foes that abide, nor will depart, 

But cling and linger yet. 

No joy for such, no unpained lot, 

No spirit light with glee, 
Her proper home, her destined spot. 

The house of grief must be. 

• Well, let the morning of our days 

Be somewhat overcast, 
A glorious sunset oft repays 
The cloudy dawn at last. 

A few nights afterwards, Grace wrote the following lines 
on a text which happened to come in the lessons for the 
day, and as they exhibit her feehng, they shall be added. 
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Work out your own sahfation with fear and trembling. 

Why, my soul, in downcast fear, 

Dost thou trembling shrink, — 
Fear to dare a bold career, — 

Fear to stand or sink ? 

Words of hope, in Holy Writ, 

Cheer weak hearts alway ; 
Work with fear, nor intermit. 

Tremble as ye pray. 

Then, my soul, in faith sedate. 

Urge thy set career. 
Work and tremble, pray and wait. 

Fear not — in thy fear. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



And fancies fond, with gaudy shapes possess. 

As thicic and numberless 
As the gay motes (hat people the sunbeams. 

Milton. 



The next day, Fanny not being decidedly convalescent, 
was passed very quietly. Her state even affected the family 
conversation, so far as to bound its limits within the ques- 
tion, whether her case was a surgical or medical one. It 
was indeed a hard matter to decide, and was taken up 
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very much according to ihe beat of the milidE that espoused 
the contending opinions. It may at once be perceived that 
the queetioD wai a very complicated one, and that it offered 
a, great variety of aspects. These did not escape the obsei- 
vation of the Eeveral disputants, and some very animated 
iliscussions took place among ail the party at difierent 
times. Some talked in ignorance, not having heard all the 
facts, others, not having heard all the opinions; hut in 
time, every hody was put in poseession of all the liearingE 
and leanings of the subject. All this shall be passed over, 
but we must spare time for a walk ivith our young friends 
in the evening ; and it may rather serve to throw a light 
upon the ways of the party in question lo relate a talk 
that took place previously, concerning the evening plans- 
It occurred during the short space tliat tlie Duff family 
met at luncheon. 

Mrs. Duff was gone up to see her daughter, and 
Grace had been reporting the state of the inifalid to the 
rest. She said Dr. Gale saw no reason why Ihey should 
not go out in the evening ; that Fanny was not worse than 
he expected, and that, for her own sake, the fewer there 
were about tile house the better. Emily accordingly pro- 
posed that all should lake tea at her mamma's, and walk 
together somewhere. 

"Not too far," said Grace, "because of Fanny. Sup- 
pose we go to the Castle gardens." 

" Now tlial is just like Grace Leslie," cried Constance, 
"how ridiculous! as if the distance, and not the time, 
were the point to consider." 

" The gardens are so near, Constance," said Mary 
Anne, " we could easily be sent for if Fanny was worse," 

" That is quite silly, Mary Anne," replied Cooslance, 
" it would take just as long, in point of time, to find us 
among the crowds in the garden* m In a long walk ; besides. 
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I suppose we none of us expect Fanny to be so bad all of 
a sudden as to make it necessary to send for us all." 

" No, indeed/* said Grace, quite vexed to have raised 
the idea, and caused a discussion, '^ I had no thought of 
Fanny being worse ; only I thought we should like the 
feeling of being near at hand while she is so poorly." 

" The feeling !'* cried Constance, laughing, '' and what 
good does the feeling do ? it would not ease her pain, or 
cure her, I suppose." 

" Well, I should not at all wonder if the feeling did do 
Fanny good," remarked Ellen, " supposing she knew of 
Grace's consideration for her, for, you know, she lives on 
feeling and sentiment, and they certainly affect the body as 
well as the mind." 

" Whims and fancies you mean !** cried Constance, *' I 
wonder, Ellen, you, with your good sense, encourage 
Fanny in her folly ; I must say it is very unlike a christian 
to be so double-tongued." 

" I am sure, Constance, " cried Emily, warmly, '^ Ellen 
is the last person in the world to call double-tongued." 

" I do not mean that she is aware of it," replied Con- 
stance, "but that she is inconsistent about Fanny. I 
heard her the other day encouraging Fanny in a piece of 
folly, when at other times she is as opposed to her ways as 
I am." 

" That means to say that you and Ellen do not always 
agree," returned Emily. 

^' Rather that Ellen does not always agree with her own 
principles," continued Constance. 

Emily longed to say, " Then you make yourself the 
standard," but refrained. She had found by experience 
that she had sometimes taken Ellen's part against the 
Duffs, with more zeal than judgment; and — what was 
strange with one of her rapid powers, it not only was the 
case, but she felt and acknowledged it so to be — that she 
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did not by any meaas apprebeml her siaiet's prindples, 
nor at all d[ii(.'s pcnelriitc tile difference between Ellen's 
views and those of the Duffs. That diere was a difference, 
that both parties occasionally felt it, and that EUeii, Khen 
called upon, could justify her views, she saw; but at drnea 
it was not till after auhsequenl conversation with Ellen, that 
she perceived her grounds were not such as Ellen licrbelf 
would have chosen. Such failures had made her diffident, 
and had sometimes given the Duffs great advantage over 
her. Emily had a truly sweet temper, and a aineere 
growing dedre of understanding the sulgects coDstantly 
under discussion between her sister and cousins. At pre- 
sent ahe was a litde farther bewildered by the line her 
friend Grace seemed incline<l to take. 

The discussion on the evening's walk continued, till at 
length it was discovered that all but Consignee were for 
the gardens. Thus, therefore, it was settled. Campbell 
had left the room soon after the talk began, saying in a 
playful manner, he did not care where the walk was, but 
he asked the honour of offering his arm lo Miss Leslie for 
tlie occasion. 

Grace accepted his proposal with much pleasure. She 
always admired the quietness and tact by which he seemed 
lo keep clear of all difficulties, and looked forward to an 
undisturbed talk with him with great satisfaction. 

" The gardens are rather full to-day," said Grace to her 
companion, soon after they went in, " but I often think it 
is easier to talk in the midst of a bustle, than in a solitary 
walk." 

" Only, unfortunately," said Campbell, " tliis is just the 
unhappy medium, not an honest legitimate throng, too 
bu«y for people to interfere with each other's concerns, but 
a mere sliabby pretence of a crowd. There is just distance 
enough between the groups for people to stare at one an> 
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other^ and just idleness and vacuity enough in Uie indiTi- 
duals to make such employment a necessary amusement." 

'* You must remember we are all equal here in such 
respects," observed Grace, laughing, *'each as idle and 
empty as the rest." 

" 1 will not allow that," said Campbell ; '^ are we, for 
instance, speculating on our neighbours' dress and appear- 
ance, as they are doing whom we now pass ?" 

" Not at this moment," said Grace, *' but we may the 
next ; I cannot help noticing people, and I find beside a 
great deal of interest in speculating on the histories and 
characters of strangers." 

" Well, I cannot promise to assist you in your labours," 
replied Campbell, '' I have no genius for making some- 
thing out of nothing." 

" But seriously," said Grace, " what right have we to 
assume that ourselves and our party are the only reasonable 
persons in Hastings } Of course every one thinks the same 
of himself." 

" Why, what sort of persons do you suppose a watering 
place like this contains ?" 

" People like ourselves," said Grace, laughing, " who 
think all but themselves and their set stupid, and in their 
way." 

" And — for example," added Campbell, as he protected 
Grace from the effects of a push he received at the moment, 
*' jostle them out of it." 

" Rather take the next party as a specimen," said Grace, 
" what have you to say against them ?" 

As Grace was silently passing and admiring this party, 
to her surprise they exchanged bows with her companion. 
" Do you know them ?** asked she, surprised, presently ; 
for they struck her as a much more fashionable party than 
the Duffs were likely to know. 
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" Very sligbtl; ; 1 onl; breakfasted with them the other 

day. They are Frank Freeman's rele^ons." 

" I never shall forget the one that seemed the eldest of 
the BiBters," cried Grace, wavinly. 

"Do you think her so handsome?" asked Campbell, 
amused at Grace's enlhusiasra. 

" I reaUy iloii't know," replied Grace, " but I am so 
glad I have seen her !" 

" Why, do you mean to make acqusinlance ?" 

"No, I (lid not think of tliat," replied Grace, "but now 
I feel quite sure that if I were a stranger, and met Emily, 
I should be as much struck with her as I always think I 
sliould be." 

" Yet nothing can be more different than the two," ob~ 
served Campbell ; " JDmily is dark-haired, tnll, and rather 
slight ; MisB Freeman in all respects opposite." 

" Yet botli have a brilUaucy one must compare, and 
cannot forget," said Grace, " and her smtle had the pecu- 
liar stiff sweetness of Emily^s." 

Campbell was amused at Grace's description uf Emily's 
smile, but presently confessed that though he had not 
thought of personal resemblance. Miss Freeman had sev^ 
ral limes reminded him of Ginlly, in her mode of talking. 
Grace was pleased, but said nothing. Campbell wondered 
at what sremed to him an instance of keenness of observa- 
tion, ill one so inexperienced, end [liis little incident raised 
Grace high In his judgment. It is strange that on taking 
this sort of interest in a stranger, and on discovering a con- 
nexion with her friends, a wish never crossed Grace's 
heart to become acquainted with this famdy. She knew 
them lu be fashionable people, and their appearance an- 
swered to it, which would put the Idea quite out of tlie 
question. She knew her mamma never made advances to 
any but those of quiet ways and habits, and Campbell's 
additional remarks would have checked any such desire. 
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had it arisen. '' I liked the eldest Miss Freemi 
better than her sister," said he, " the second- 
seemed quite a silly young lady of the worlds thi 
nothing but gaiety and frivolity — I believe they a 
gay family." 

" Ellen !" sighed Grace, '' I am sorry her 
Ellen." 

" You deal in omens, I observe," said Campbe! 
have Fanny's fancies about names." 

" I do think there is a great deal in Christian 
said Grace, ** I am sure one may very often guess 
jj; " And very often not," replied Campbell, drilj 

If I I see how well you and Fanny must agree, and can 

wonder at her opportune indisposition." 

" Poor Fanny is really very ill, and has sufferec 
deal," said Grace, gravely. 

" Still," answered Campbell, " I shall call it op] 
if it is the means of bringing her into more qui 
and a less excited state of mind ; and I think in t 
spects you have more chance with her than my sisi 

Grace was exceedingly surprised at this piece o 
dence on Campbell's part. That he should think 
of her, and almost prefer her influence to Constanc 
amazing. He continued, " I think it is a mis; 
certainly, to part a family ; though Fanny is so V( 
ferent from the rest, that I doubt very much if 
would have been different otherwise. I never likd 
f " ; Minette, though I was but a boy, certainly, and, 

j may perhaps do me the favour to remember, — a vc 

headed obstinate one. — Or," added he, rather hes 
] " perhaps you cannot remember as far back as six 3 

" I hope I can," said Grace, " I hope I do nol 
the smallest thing that took place at the time I first 
j j "I . acquainted with the Wards." 

Grace knew she was making an awkward sent 
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her speech ; but she hurried over the latter part, biTing 
Euddenly become conscious of pdnful recollections. 
I " Then it is only promises you do not remembei" !" said 

Campbell, very drily. 
I " I hope J do not forget promises either," said Grace, 

quietly ; " at any rato, 1 always think I remember them. 
But do you not think we had better find the rest ? we 
seem to have strayed far away from them." 

" Or they from us .' 'i'hey do not want us, 1 dare say. 
You see I am humbler than you." 

"You are the only gentleman," said Grace, smiling, 
" so circumstances give jou an adventitious value." 

At this moment they saw the rest of their party seeking 
them, and, on approaching, perceived Emily was laughing. 
" Campbell," cried she, " here is Constance in great dis- 
tress ; slie is outside the gate, and wants three-pence be- 
fore she can get in. We have no money, — Mary Anne, 
you know, never has ; so you must come and release poor 
Constance." 

" Campbell, moved by his cousin's appeal, followed her 
to the entrance, where he paid the required turn, and 
Constance joined their party. Emily rallied her with 
great humour upon being so much a woman of business, 
OS to be walking about by herself all day, and yet never 
having a sixpence about her ; proving that a purse was all 
the more necessary in Constance's case, who never had 
any thing about her she could sell in an emergency. 

" I hope not," said Constance, " 1 hope 1 am too con< 
sistent to wear any thing like worldly trumpery. We 
know what the holy women of old adorned themselves 
with." 

" Do not push yonr instances too far, Constance," said 
her brother, good-humouredly, " or we shall have Ellen 
come down u|)on you again with the bracelets, and jewels 
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of silver, and jewels of gold, with which these same women 
of old adorned themselves over and above.*' 

" Yet Christianity must have made a difference in such 
respects," observed Grace, " since the love of jewels and 
rich dress has decreased in all nations, since they became 
Christian.'* 

'* Very much decreased !" exclaimed Constance^ ironi- 
cally, " witness our fine ladies at court." 
" I have never seen them," said Grace. 
*' Have you, Constance ?" asked £llen. 
" No, but I know very well what they are tricked out 
with, — jewels and finery ; and looking more like painted 
puppets than Christian women." 

'' You must not set their taste for splendour and show, 
whatever it is, against that of the ancient Jewish matrons, 
Constance," said Campbell ; " it is an historical fact, that 
their taste was almost barbarically gorgeous ; and it is well 
known still to survive in their descendants. Those now 
who are the strictest Jews, as in Poland, keep up^ almost 
as a part of their religion, this extraordinary taste for a 
personal decoration of jewels and ornaments, to an almost 
incredible extent.'* 

" I have not the means of disproving what you assert," 
said Constance, " but at any rate I have Paul on my side, 
as you have your alleged fact of the present customs of the 
Jews on the other." 

" I have the scriptural and popular idea of Solomon's 
temple to support what you consider mi/ view of their gene- 
ral taste," said Campbell, " and I have the scriptural fact, 
that the Jewish women in general wore jewels and splendid 
dress, and that those women to whom St. Paul especially 
alludes, Sarah and Rebecca, adorned themselves with the 



same." 
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Well, I must say all this talk about dress is very 
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frivolouB," cried Constance ; " for my part, it is a subject 
I never speak of or think of, except I am compelled." 

" I am sure you must think of it, Constance," said 
Emily, smiling, "or else how is it that all your dress is 
always the same, and yet like nobody's else in the world? 
IIoRever, I confess in general you are tolerably consistent j 
I do believe I never saw you with any ornament beyond 
that unbappy little brooch, which after all is not worth 
sixpence, I really don't believe ynu could have raised 
your three-pence admission upon it, if you bod tried, 

Constance did not take her cousin's raillery amiss ; she 
was satisfied with the tribute paid to her consistency. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



" Now, Grace," continued Emily, looking at Constance, 
" I really must tell you the history of this famous brooch." 

"Pray do, Emily," repbed Constance; "why do you 
look at me i" I hope I am not ashamed of it." 

" Then 1 shall g" °" without scruple," said Emily, 
" for really it would be o pity to cut it short. Ycu must 
know, Grace, Constance had a kind godfather." 

" I know nothing of him," interrupted Constance, "but 
that he waa a gouty old man, very rich and worldly." 

" Still, Constance, he was kind to you." 

" Yes, kind in the world's sense," said Constance ; 
"when I was a child, he gate me guineas and haK- 
guineas, and made me presents that were of no use." 

" Well, that is somelhing," observed Emily ; " it ia not 
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every godfather and godmother that gives many guineas 
and half-guineas^ and I think we may call him kind^ 
though perhaps^ as you seem to thinks mistaken in his 
kindness. Well^ to continue: this kind godfather died 
when Constance was ahout nine years old^ and he left her 
a legacy of a handsome set of fine old jewels^ which he 
valued very much^ and which had heen in his family many 
years. She had them given to her when she was con- 
sidered grown up^ and had an allowance of her own ; and 
lately^ I do not know why^ she sold them all to a Jew^ and 
got this little coral brooch in exchange.*' 

Grace was amused at Emily's way of putting the case^ 
but perceived that the facts were correct. 

" It is not fair to say I sold the jewels to a Jew, Emily," 
said Constance ; " it sounds as if there was something 
wrong about the transaction. I sold them at the Italian 
fancy shop." 

'' However Suspini is a Jew, is he not ?" continued 
Emily. 

" But Constance got a great deal more than the brooch 
for her jewels/' observed Mary Anne; "one would sup- 
pose, by your account, she got nothing but the brooch — 
she got a great deal of money." 

" Yes, I know she did," said Emily, " and I cannot 
think what she did with it. Perhaps she gave it to the 
Bible society, or the Jews* society, out of acknowledgment 
to poor Suspini ; and yet I cannot altogether believe the 
money went so." 

Constance was silent. Grace admired Constance. She 
felt sure the money did go in some good way. Emily rallied 
Constance a little on the inconsistency of her wearing even 
a brooch ever so insignificant, with her principles. Con- 
Stance defended her act, on the plea of the brooch being 
useful, and small and cheap; but she soon yielded her 
grounds, on being pressed by her cousin. Ellen said the 
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only exeuae for Constance'^ incoiiEisUncj would be, ttie 
; CheomameDt as a memorial of her god- 
father's kindness ; but this Constance would not allow. 
The conversation here branched out into the direction of 
money. Emily as«erle<! thai religious people were more 
or less stingy ; and asked Constunce if it was a part of 
their principle. Constance said that profusion was not 
necessary, and that it was only profusion to whid) herself 
am! persons of her principles olgected. 

" Weil, I never could do as you do, cried Emily ; "do 
you know, Grace, they all have an allowance, yet make 
their mamma psy for all their personals. My aunt would 
have paid that three-pence, if Carapbeil had not ; and 
they never give away a shilling in their districts at home, 
but they charge it to the account of the District charity." 

" Wliy to be sure !" said Constance, " the charity ex- 
pects it and allows it. Do you think I should spend my 
money all in vain in that way ? Nobody would ihank me 
for giving to the poor in the district ; only laugh at rae 
for my folly. 1 might as well pay the poor rates for my 
next door neighbour, and call it charity." 

"Well, when it is sucli a trifle, only a few shillings 
now and then," said Emily, " I am sure I would squeeze 
it out of something. Why, you might makeadre«s fur 
yourself now and then, and so save tlie money." 

" That would save us nothing," observed Mary Anne, 
" for we have quite given up finding our own dress ; — 
mamma does that for us." 

" IVell, I always wondereil liow you would manage," 
said Emily, " you know I said yon wouhl never keep 
within your income, though it was so liberal." 

" I never enpected to continue on that plan long," said 
Constance, " I kjiew I could not undertake to be watching 
for the time my cloihes became rags. Any body can do 
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Buch things, and I had more important matters to at- 
tend to." 

" Oh," cried Emily, suddenly, " I now know where 
your jewel money went ! — To pay your debts. Actually," 
continued she, '^ Constance dealt with a Jew for the pay- 
ment of her debts !" 

"Well, Emily," said Constance, "you and I think very 
differently on such subjects. You choose to laugh ; but I 
hope I am neither ashamed of paying my debts nor of 
dealing with an honest tradesman." 

" I am sure," cried Emily, " I would have worked like 
a milliner's apprentice, and have made my own dresses for 
a year, rather than have sold the legacy of an old friend 
for sixpence ! How could you do so, Constance ? Nothing 
to show but that miserable coral brooch !" 

" Why the jewels were of no use to me, and only lying 
useless in my drawer," said Constance ; " it was much 
better to part with them than to want money, as I should 
have done, for so long." 

" And so then you gave up finding your own dress," 
continued Emily ; " well, I do not deny that your plans 
altogether are comfortable, but what they gain in comfort 
they lose in independence and economy." 

" I think it is rather too good for Emily Ward to take 
me to task for extravagance in dress," cried Constance, 
piqued, " I should suppose any one can see which of the 
two is the most self-denying in such respects." 

" Before you talk of self-denial," said Emily, laughing, 
" I would advise you to sit down, and make a dress or a 
bonnet, or, oh ! — of all trying things ! — a cap for your 
mamma!" 

'' As if I should ever waste my precious time upon such 
fooleries !" cried Constance. 

" Then do not talk of self-denial," still persisted Emily. 
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" Time cannot be wasted lliat purcliaaes self-denial, 
Constance," observed Ellen. 

" Then I suppose we must sit up to out ankles in 
water, or take to halt shirts, and peas in our shoes again," 
said Constance, laughing. 

" I mean in reason, and in the way of our duty," con- 
tinued Ellen. 

"And where is U) be the limit? and who ia to be tbe 
Judge?" asked CoDslance. 

" You do not mean that you rgect the idea of self-de- 
nial altogether," said CuatpbeU ; "sometimes, Constance, 
you talk of nothing else." 

" To be sure we must lake up the cross daily," said 
Constance, " and follow the leadings of the spirit, but that 
ia very dlSi^rent from sitting down to make a gay bonnet." 

" I do not see that, by any means," observed Campbell, 
with a decision that really did his feelings credit, consider- 
ing that young gentlemen and old ones too, generally, 
take it for granted that a gay bonnet is one of the smnmum 
bonums of a young lady's existence, and worth any previous 
sacriltce to attain. 

■' VV"ell," cried Constance, " if Emily wants to deny 
herself, let her wear an ugly dowdy bonnet." 

" You must not prescribe your own sacrifice to every 
body," replied Emily, laughing, "How do you know I 
want the same ? How do you know I am not like one of 
your favourite preachers, who said, if he was a woman, 
rather than not be noticed, he would go about with his 
bonnet hind part before." 

Grace was much tickled at this conceit, and said, " she 
admired the gentleman's honesty ;" and Ellen added, 
" more she sliould guess than his sermons." Constance 
and Mary Anne wanted to know who it was that had said 
it, but Emily would not aatlify them, nor would they 
allow that such a saying was prompted by vanity. 
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" At any rate you must allow,** said Emily^ '* that a 
person with such feelings as this preacher^ would be giving 
up her natural taste and wishes, by trying to be as nciuch 
as possible like the rest of the world." 

Constance would not allow this ; she said^ '^ a Christian 
must be singular." 

Here was a point where Emily always stopped ; at least 
if she did not, she was sure to repent afterward. 

Ellen replied, '* Yes, singular, but from circumstances, 
not from choice or design ; it is the world that makes 
Christians singular, rather than Christians the world. Is 
there any thing wrong in saying that, Campbell ?'* 

" You had better ask the Bible that question^ Ellen^ 
than Campbell," said Constance. 

'' Still I may answer it in my way, Constance," replied 
Campbell, " which would merely be to ask my paradoxical 
cousin to explain herself farther.** 

" Oh, Campbell," said Ellen, " I wish you would do so 
for me, I do not like to talk before you.** 

" Well, try, and I will talk after you," said Campbell.** 

" I mean then," continued Ellen, " that each individual 
in the Christian world, has promised to be Christian, and 
that if any large portion fall short of that promise, it is, as 
it were, deserting their ranks, and making consistent Chris- 
tians in the minority, and forcing them to be singular.*' 

" For instance," said Campbell, redeeming his pledge, 
" take as your illustration, Ellen, a congregation in church. 
All are bound, as churchmen, to obey the rubric, and 
make responses accordingly. So few do this, that the 
obedient stand out as singular, and sometimes are sub- 
jected to uncomfortable remarks. Properly the majority 
are the singular ones, but their conduct reverses things. 
Will this serve as an illustration to your remarks in gene- 
ral on the world, and singular Christians, Ellen ?** 
Ellen thought it did very well. Constance had been 
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patienlJy waiting her ojjporlunily of noticing aa obserra- 
tian of Ellen's, and availed hereelf uf lliJB break. " When," 
said she, " tiaa the world promised to he Christian f" 

" Each in his baptism, actually," replied Campbell, 
" and even without tliat, there is the tie of natural religion, 
which, in a Christian land, leads up to Christianity." 

" Christianity h nut the Gospel ; yoa will make nothing 
of all that, Camphell," said Constance, solemnly, " 1 warn 
you, you are under an awful delusion. How can the natural 
man do works pleasing to God, without the work of grace 
in his heart?" 

" 1 did not say he could, Constance," replied Camp- 
bell, "but you must not come to such a subject with pre- 
conceived iiutioris; at least, Constance, if you profess to 
be of the church, you must submit to her teaching." 

" With you and Ellen for her interpreter, I suppose ; 1 
certainly shall stand very little chance then." 

" I do not like U) hear you treat grave subjects lightly," 
said Campbell. 

" 1 ain sure, Campbell, you and others have laughed over 

this discussion niuch more than 1 have," cried Constance. 

" Why do you never rebuke Emily f " 

" I should, if 1 saw it necessary, perhaps," replied 

Campbell, " but you know she is my cousin, and more 

out of my reach than my sisters." 

" 1 do not understand such principles," returned Con- 
stance, "but I feel it my duty to warn you of your falling 
away from the simplicity of the gospel, I know well it is 
the pride of human learning lliat is taking you in its 
snares, and I call all here to witness tliat I am clear of 
the consequences, and have borne a faithful witness to 
the truth." 

This solemn appeal of Constance caused a new disposi- 
tion of the parly, for slie turned as she spokf. Grace had 
slipped her arm away from Campbell as soon as he and Con- 
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Stance had taken up the conversation. IVhether its tone^ 
without her being aware of her own feeling, struck on her 
ear as rather unc )mfortable for a stranger to listen to, or 
whether she and Emily had really any thing to saj, could 
not be told ; but she was walking with Emily, till now 
Campbell turned and claimed her as his companion for 
the rest of the walk. 

'I'he party made a pause at the Duffs* door. Constance 
had been walking latterly with Clara Ward, who happen- 
ed that evening to accompany them to the gardens. These 
two went into the house. Grace also stopped, as she 
wished to see how Fanny was before tea ; the rest passed 
on over the way. To Campbell's exceeding surprise, as 
Grace stepped across the threshold, she turned, and put 
into his hand a small box, sealed and 'directed to himself, 
saying, *' I hope you will be convinced I do not forget 
promises/* and away she ran up stairs. Campbell stepped 
in and opened the packet ; he found what he began half to 
suspect, a watch-guard, handsomely mounted in gold. 
Within the little box was inscribed his own name, with 
the date of a former month and year. There was no com- 
ment necessary to Campbell, nor perhaps to the kindest 
portion of our readers. It was a childish promise of 
Grace*s, which she had felt binding, that she was to make 
Campbell Duff a watch-guard, as soon as he had a watch. 
Immediately therefore that she heard he actually had one, 
she redeemed her promise, and had kept the offering 
sealed up for some years, ready to give to the proper 
owner when any opening occurred. It was so long since 
the promise was made, and she had had so little inter- 
course with the Duff family in general, and with Campbell 
in particular, that she had never liked to take any steps 
towards sending her guard to him ; but she had kept it 
about her since they had been at Hastings ; and on Camp- 
bdl's evident allusion to the circumstance, she was resolved 
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to be bold^ and fulfil her engagement. Still she felt as if 
she had done a very silly thing, firsts in making the chain^ 
secondly^ in having it about her^ and thirdly^ in presenting 
it. She wished that Campbell would neither speak to her- 
self on it> nor to any one else, since she found how often 
her ways and actions displeased^ or did not please his 
family, when she most hoped they would do so, and'she 
did not want any long discussion on the subject. 

Grace ran down stairs gaily from Fanny's room, as she 
had had the comfort of finding the invalid in a salutary 
sleep, with every hope of the worst being over. She had 
forgotten all about Campbell and the chain, till she found 
he had been waiting in the lower room, to escort her over 
to the Wards. 

" I must do my civility the justice to say," observed 
Campbell, " that I did not wait to give you my thanks, 
but to conduct you over to the Wards." 

" I prefer that very much," replied Grace, '* and think 
it very kind of you. And I am sure you will think it 
worth while to have waited for me, when I tell you that 
they think Fanny is really getting better." 

Campbell was rejoiced to hear it, but would not have 
his acknowledgments and apologies thus cut short, and 
Grace was obliged to listen to them all the time they were 
crossing the street, which seemed to her an age and a half 
long. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Then comes the father of the tempest forth, 

Wrapt in black glooms. 

Thomson. 

The next day was distinguished by a remarkable storm^ 
which affected the party in different ways. It kept Mary 
Anne^ who had recently acquired a great fear of thunder 
and lightning; all day in the house ; while it had no effect 
whatever on Constance^ or her movements. She was vis- 
iting her newly made friends, high and low, and was 
punctual to an appointment she had made with the much- 
talked-of Mr. Guppy, in order to conduct him and ac- 
company him in her cottage visitings, and afterwards to 
join a party of like-minded persons in a prayer-meeting. 
Mr. Guppy was scarcely prepared to expect or to attend 
Constance, but she appeared as arranged, and he per- 
ceived that her steadfast purpose was not to be moved 
by the state of the elements. It was a rather curious 
scene. Perhaps the gentleman would have preferred, for 
his own sake, as well as the lady's, shelter from a tem- 
pest of no ordinary fury ; but the lady, with the most re- 
lentless punctuality, was ready for his attendance, passed 
from house to house, and conversed with the inmates as 
though nothing unusual were going on. More than once, 
observations were made by others on the awfulness of the 
passing storm, in which Constance acquiesced, but added, 
that all the ways of God were equally awful, every moment, 
at all times, if we could but see them with the eye of faith. 
If her companion was of a different opinion, he had too 
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raucli respect for her's to venture upon questioning it. In 
Bpite of the irapetuoua weather, Constance contrived be- 
tween whiles to effect a good deal in the way of desultory 
conversation with her new proteg^. " I consider it a pri- 
vilege," said she, " to be allowed to visit, in a ministerial 
capacity, as we are now doing, poor benighted souls— not 
that all these are ignorant of the Iruth^ — dear Mr. Badcocic 
and others have zealously laboured aroong them." 

" Mr, Badcock could do little," observed Mr. Guppy, 
"if he were not aided by tliose who come season by sea- 
son to the place, and, in fact, do all the work, while be 
gets all the praise. What could he ilo without such people 
as the Shorts and the Gr^ories ? and others, of the same, 
and even superior powers ?" 

" They are zealous, certainly," replied Constance, "but 
I fancy would soon be weary of well-doing." 

" Not tlie Gregoriea, ray dear friend," said Mr. Guppy, 
" not the Gregoriea ; I cannot listen to ooe word in dis- 
paragement of persons to whom 1 owe such a debt of grati- 
tude." 

Constance well understood this allusion to tlie speaker's 
first acquaintance with her family. He continued, " 1 am 
sure you will do nie the juslice to believe me when J de- 
clare that I never met with such a family as your's. 
Every member, from the head to the inferiors, is a model 
and paiiem for a christian family. I do not mean to say 
thjt there are not among the individuals, bright siars, that 
stand out, and at times apparently eclipse tlie rest ; but this 
only adds to the brilliancy of the constellation ; — a planet 
does not interfere with the glow of its neighbour star." 
" But a planet is of a different sphere," observed Con- 

" And perhaps tliat does not injure my lllustralion," re- 
joined Mr. Guppy ; " but speaking of your domestics re- 
minded me that I wished to ask you a few queBtiani on 
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your housekeeper North. She strikes me as such an extra- 
ordinary person for her station — quite a companion.'* 

'* She is indeed/* replied Constance^ '' and she feels 
greatly indebted to her residence in our family ; I, when 
a child, was the happy instrument of her conversion.'* 

'* I could have guessed that," cried Mr. Guppy, wannly, 
" I nerer heard one human being speak of another as she 
does of you; her gratitude seems boundless. I cannot 
fancy any tie more sweet and lasting than such a con- 
nexion. I think she would die to serve you. One seldom 
finds gratitude, even where richly deserved. Man is an 
ungrateful animal." 

The conversation was here more broken in upon than 
before by the storm, and the necessity of entering and 
quitting cottages. It was however still farther continued 
in much the same strain. Mr. Guppy began to enter into 
his companion's apathy concerning the tempest^ and ex- 
plained to her the effect her example was having upon him. 
*^ Yes, indeed,'* added he, after a discussion on the sub- 
ject, " you have taught me to rise superior to those con- 
ventional feelings of politeness the world thinks it proper 
to assume towards that portion of mankind, which it 
chooses to designate as the weaker. You and I may con- 
sider ourselves to be traversing together the stormy ele- 
ments of life, as yon small cockle-boat might do on yon 
vast ocean, safely towed into harbour alongside of a mighty 
ship of the line." 

" According to height, I must be the ship, I suppose," 
said Constance. 

'' Altitude of body does not always accompany altitude 
of mind,*' returned Mr. Guppy ; " when it does we the 
more rejoice in its appropriateness. Dignity of soul is 
most fitly embodied in dignity of person." 

This admission was modest on Mr. Guppy 's part, consi- 
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dering that he was unquestionably as mucli under lEje 
cnidilk height, as his companian was ahore it. 

Soon after tliis they reached— the storm still rsging — ihe 
appointed place of meeting, uhere they found none but the 
family belonging to the house — the Cregories ; and this 
circumstance furnished an opportunity for the display of 
Constance's peculiar tnlenis. The persoti who was to have 
officiated, vias the preacher, Mr. Badcock, whom Con- 
stance had heard un the Sunday before. Id his absence, 
she proposed to lake his place. She did so accordingly, 
and acquitted herself to the general satisfaction of all pre- 
sent, who were warm in their expressions of admiration 
afterwards, and only regretted that all the time their enjoy- 
ment was damped by the reflection that so few were assein* 
bled to partake in one of the sweetest little meetings tliey 
bad ever been favoured Willi. Mr. Badcock, the defaulter, 
soon after appeared, and lit spiteof the still pel ting rain, was 
nearly thrust again out at the door, n ilh the declaration that 
he was no longer wanted, and might go where he wai not 
likely to meet so successful a rival. This, it need scarcely 
be tiaiil, was in mere badinage ; for the respected visitor 
was the nest moment welcomed with beany expreBsiona of 
welcome, and was soon engaged in conversation, which 
would have but little interest for the reader, as it was, 
with one exception, upon persons with whom he has no 
sort of acquaintance, and would lead fsr from the history 
we are engaged upon. The exception we allude to, wsa 
North, the old nurse of the Duff's, who was mure than 
once mentioned with especial deference and approbation 
by Mr. Badcock. 

It is scarcely fair to Fanny to pasa over her chosen 
Osmond without a farther exhibition of his powers of 
making himself agreeable, or as she expressed it, " winning 
all hearts." It has been mentioned that he was almost in- 
cessantly in company with one or other of the Duff family. 
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and therefore there is abundant materials, l^his very 
evening will afford sufficient for our purpose. Mr. Doff 
went out after the storm had subsided to take his faTOUiite 
stroll upon the beach. Here he met Mr. Guppy^ who 
joined him^ and they had a talk of some length. On Mr. 
Duff turning his steps homewards^ he asked his companion 
to come in to tea^ which invitation was cordially accepted. 
Constance had not yet joined the family party. Mr. 
Guppy quickly perceived this^ and made it a subject of 
conversation. " Ah," said he to Mary Anne, ^' your sister 
is a pattern for us all ; still at her labour of love^ while 
we, or at least those who have been as well engaged, repose 
the wearied mind and are glad to enjoy the solace of even- 
ing recreation." 

"Constance is indeed unwearied," said her mother; 
** but her habits are very inconvenient for a family, and 
make us sadly irregular." 

" That renders us only the more grateful to those who, 
with equal powers, are less erratic in their course," observed 
Mr. Guppy, " and give up their precious time for the hap- 
piness and profit of the domestic circle. But I must 
say, I consider your daughter, Constance, as the most ex- 
traordinary instance of self-immolation I have ever wit- 
nessed. Such astounding powers, natural and acquired ; 
such manifold accomplishments — all buried to the world 
and devoted instead to objects that are the world's scorn 
and the world's ridicule." 

'^ Constance, I believe," said her mother, '' does not 
care for the world's ridicule ; the more she is laughed at, 
the more she is bent on her own ways, and they are not 
always what I like." 

'' In such a question, my dear madam, you must consi- 
der the character y* replied Mr. Guppy ; "\ look upon Con- 
stance as a comet — bright in its appearance, devious in its 
course, the wonder of earth, and the centre of a world's 
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upward gaze. She is a rum iiaU. She ie one of twenty 
thousand, and as such Eliould take her own line, I do not 
mean to eaj that all characters should follow her, or that in 
the case of thoee we most tenderly love, such magnificent 
qualities are the moat lovely. We of lower birth need— 

' A creature Dot too bright or good, 
For buman nature's daily food.' " 

Here was a pause, which Mr. Guppy brote by con- 
tinuing in a new lone, " Till lately I never expected lo 
find a family that could offer at once types of the grand, 
the good, the cultifated, and the humble." 

" Why, Mr. Guppy," said Mrs. Uuff, " my idea is, if 
my girls were not humble, all their attainments would be 
of fery little value to them — not worth speaking of." 

" Without humility, indeed, as you justly remark," said 
Mr. Guppy, " they would be little better than young ladies 
of the world ; though still," added he, shaking his head, 
as he apparently pictured to himself the characters he was 
considering, " still there would remain something — some- 
thing to be felt, rather than described." 

" Do you think, ftlr. Guppy," liaid Mary Anne, " that 
worldly characters can have any good at all in iheiu ?" 

"Alas!" said Mr. Guppy, "I who know the world, 
know too well that it is made up of false professions, 
hollow hearts, and low motives. Its only substantive 
quality is selfishness, and that fills and pervades it through- 
out ; so that the simple are beguiled to believe that indeed 
it is what it appears — a body of altraclive beauty. When 
1 confess so far, you will the more readily liiten to iny 
opinion, that still there is in the world an amiability and a 
loveableness, for the sake of which, were 1 a saint, which 
I am not, alas ! 1 would scarcely consent to withdraw my- 
self. While such thiuga remain, there is hope." 
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** Constance does not think that/* said Mary Anne. 
'' Your sister and I have hail some talk on the subject^ 
replied Mr. Guppy, " and I ventured to produce before 
her the instance of the rich young man in the gospel. 
But, as I said before, her line is an extraordinary one, and 
one which none but saints should interfere with. I fear I 
shall never have the simplicity of her virtue in leaving the 
world. — Oh!" continued he, warmly, "how I lamented 
that her bearing and conversation among high and low 
throughout the storm of this morning, was thrown away 
upon an unworthy witness such as myself. All the world 
should have been present. My only difficulty was to pre- 
vent my unspeakable admiration from escaping. I do 
think I did contrive to conceal it ; for I would not wound 
such a soul as her*s with common-place praise. I felt it 
was unworthy of her, and that she would spurn it from her." 

*^ That is quite correct of Constance," said her mother, 
" she perfectly disdains all flattery." 

" I knew it — I knew it," cried Mr. Guppy, warmly, 
" yet some lines of your favourite Young** — to Mary Anne 
— " ' hung on my lips and trembled on my tongue,' so ap- 
plicable were they to the moment.** 

Mary Anne eagerly entreated to hear them, and Mr. 
Guppy recited the following lines : — 



" Some angel guide my pencil while I draw, 
What nothing less than angel can exceed ! 
A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like ships in seas, whUe in, above the world. 



»» 



" What beautiful lines !'* cried Mary Anne. 

" And very suitable to Constance, certainly,** observed 
Mrs. Duff. 

*'Not over complimentary, too," continued Mary Anne 
" since it says man, I think Constance could not have 
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b[«ti oSeDiIed nilh that, as being flattery ; it could hardlj 
seem to allude to her." 

" 1 did not dare venture, however," replied Mr. Guppy ; 
" how could I have borne one of her fine gkncea of re- 
proof ! — Your daughters, dear madam," added he to Mrs. 
Duff, "have the power of controlling to good by their 
very looks. Uow often in my talk with your dear Con- 
stance, I thought of my friend Mary Anne's most true and 
accurate deacriptiou of her sister — Constance ia indeed 
dignity personified." 

After satisfying Mary Anne on the very spot whence 
the above lines were taken, and some talk on her favourite, 
"the Night Thonglits," the convereatioo changed. iVIr. 
Guppy admired the cover of a work table, at which Mrs. 
Duff was working ; observing, one seldom met with such 
neatness iti a lodging-house. Thia pleuied Mrs. Duff, as 
it was one of her own contrivances ; and Mr. Guppy was 
ten times more amaxed to find ahe had thus cherished a 
table, not her own, and that ihc meant to leave the cover, 
as a benefaction to the hoiue, after their mouth's sejour. 
His expressions of wonder and appreciation were not over, 
wheji Constance came in. Laying aside her bonnet, she 
sBt down and entered into the converbation, which fell 
upon true generosity and the world's generosity. 

Uq the departure of the guest, quite late in the evening, 
for he stayed to family prayers, and did not depart till 
Mrs. Leshe, Grace, and Campbell hail let^ there was a 
discussion on his merits among those who remained. 

" A very extraordinary young man ttiat !" observed Mr. 
Duff, in a tone of admiration, as their visitor closed the 
door after him ; " no conceit or affectation, like the young 
upstarts now a days, and he understands more of business 
tliau most of the long heads. 1 know he couJd tell me the 
priceofstocksfor the last six months, and he seems to know 
tiie foreign funds quite as well as our own ; and then he 
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listens to suggestions with such attention^ and has always 
something to say worth hearing." 

'^ I never saw papa so much taken with any young man 
before," observed Mary Anne. 

" Aye," said her father, " so you would all be, I can 
tell you, if you heard all the fine things he can say of every 
one of you. He even finds something to say of poor 
Fanny, whom you all laugh at. He talked of her charm- 
ing naivete, and unsophisticated piquancy — you will un- 
derstand those words, girls. But don't go now and fancy 
he is in love with any of you ; that*s what I admire in 
this young man ; there is no nonsense about him ; he ad- 
mires you all equally, just as he does me and your mother." 

''And had he nothing to say upon me?" asked Camp- 
bell, as he lit his candle. 

'' Yes, indeed, Campbell, he had," replied his father, 
" he called you a noble young man, with fine sense and 
deep learning." 

''Umph," said Campbell, as he doctored the failing 
light of his candle, and made his adieus for the night. 

''I really do think he looks upon us all as Christian 
friends," continued Mr. Duff, still dwelling on tlieir new 
friend. 

" I really hope so," said Constance, " and I do trust 
his acquaintance here will prove a blessing to him all his 
life, for he seems to be of a truly teachable disposition." 

" So very humble minded," said Mary Anne- 

" Particularly so," continued her mother, '' considering 
his connexions are evidently of some distinction." 

" I thought of that," returned Mary Anne, " ivhen he 
said, ' we of lower birth,' it seemed so humble ; and he is 
so eloquent, and what a memory for quotation !" 

"He has a very apt and elegant turn for illustration " 
observed Constance, "in his walk to-day he was highly 
poetical." 



" Ah, Constance," cried Mary Anne, " you should hee 
him talk of his walk with you !" and so saying, the si 
joined raimpany and retired for the night. 



H CHAPTER XXXV. 

^^^ Wtai ii Truth !— a ttalT rejcdifii. 

We trust the reader is not averse to pay a riait to a sick 
room. We will engage that its appointments shall be of 
the most stiraclive style ; the invalid and the atlendante 
being according to all the rulea of romance. Hanson had 
fonnerly been head nurse at the Wards, and afterwards 
became Elleo's attendant at Langham ; til! she married a 
steady respectable tnan of the name of Edwards, who was 
eng^ed in a china business in London. Here she had 
since constandy lived, but had latterly suffered from the 
climate of London, having been so much used lo the 
country- She had two little children, wlio were now at 
Hainraersmitli with a sister of lier's ; while, sccording to 
her former mistress, Mrs. Ward's, kind plan, she was re- 
cruiting her healtli by the aea. The whole party could 
not give up calling her Hanson, as it was a natural and 
favourite name with them ; so we must fall into their ways. 
Duubtless such irregulujties have happened in families 
before, and we leave it to lliem to di;fend tlic practice. 
The coiiaiderale sympathetic nurse, Haiibon, and the soft- 
fooled handmaid, Jessie, had left the room, and the confi- 
dant friend, Grace (as George calls her), was seated on a 
low ottoman, near the invalid heroine, Fanny, who occu- 
pied a cajiacioua well-cushioned arm-chair, which had 
been transported from the house over the way. Fanny 
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was weak, as'may be believed^ but was allowed to talk ; a 
permission that may be considered either necessary or un- 
necessary, for silence was more likely than talking to be 
death to Fanny ; and Grace felt much more comfortable 
that she should talk to her than to her attendants. The 
conversation that ensued shall be given, and the reader 
can judge how far Grace was correct in her feeling. Fanny 
was endeavouring to get a peep at the wounded arm, in 
spite of the well-arranged bandages, and suddenly ex- 
claimed, " Oh, dear Grace, I do believe it will be a scar ! 
I do hope it will be a great scar V* 

Grace was a little startled at the seriousness of Fanny's 
manner, but again resisted the thought that her patient 
had become delirious; moreover, she had yet quickness 
enough to imagine an explanation of Fanny*s aspiration. 
However she asked quietly, '^ Hope, Fanny ! why do you 
hope ? why should you like a scar ?" 

" Oh, any thing to remind me — no, not remind me, I 
can never forget — but any thing that assures me of the 
truth of that moment would be delightful ! and then 
Grace, to suflPer for him ! that is the part that is so very 
sweet ! I think so much of that I" 

" Mr. Guppy, you mean ?" asked Grace. 
'' To be sure, who else ? but pray, dear Grace, if you 
love me, do not call him by that odious name." 

" But what am I to do ? it is his name, you know." 
" No, indeed it is not," said Fanny, '' I am sure it is 
not ; call him Osmond — that is his name, I know." 

" I cannot promise to do what does not come naturally to 
me, Fanny," said Grace, smiling, " but I wish you to tell 
me what you mean by talking of suffering for this gentle- 
man ; you cannot be said to suffer for him in any sense." 
" Now that is just like Constance," cried Fanny, disap- 
pointed, "only said with a very different manner. I thought 
you had more sympathy with me, Grace." 
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"But indeed I muBt not let you fancy tbings that are 
not true, and persuade me ot' ihem too," said Grace ; 
" when yau were eo ill, 1 could not notice such ihlngB, 
but now you know I must." 

" Well, Gruce," cried Funny, who had ft great an[l|Jnthy 
to unpleasing truths, " you may depend ujioii it yuu will 
find that my fancies have more truth in them than your 
facts. I am sure that horrid name is not his ovn." 

" Bui you know that is all your fancy," said Grace ; 
"there ii such a name a» Guppy, for on Monday night 
George hunted over lists and directories from the library, 
and at last found it ; and if ibere is such a name, you 
know somebody must have it." 

" Yea, hut not he .'" cried Fanny, " not lie ! Besides I 
have other proofs, but you must not tell, Grace. Look 
here," added she, drawing out a handkerchief which had 
been concealed in her dressing-gown, " you remember the 
handkerchief he gave me, and which we took 6uch care of. 
Now look at the mark." 

Grace saw in a moment, almost without looking, that 
the mark was O. B., and the next moment she remem- 
bered the coincidence of his unwillingness — which at the 
lime she wondered at — to lend his handkerchief. 

" Besides this," continued Fanny, " 1 now remember 
many things he said to me, and many hesitations, which 
show me that my first idea is true, and that there is some 
delightful mystery hanging over tins interesting creature. 
Oh, how romantic that is ! I really can hardly believe it 
has actually happened. It i% exacdy wliat I always 
wished," 

" But indeed, Fanny, if it is bo," replied Grace, " you 
ought to know the reasons for his assuming a name ; and 
you ought to tell yonr family, because they are getting very 
e with him." 

o know the reasons, Grace, a 
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can/* said Fanny^ '* but I shall not say a word at present 
to my sisters. I think it would be ungenerous. Besides 
I know it would be no use ; they have laughed at all my 
suspicions on the subject, and they never do believe me, 
and treat all I say and feel with contempt. You know 
people never will believe what they do not wish to be true, 
and they would be very much vexed to find that I was 
right, and that dear Osmond after all is no Guppy, but a 
Belmont, or Bernard, or Bertie, or some such delightful 
name. Osmond Bertie ! — that is just right ! how nice it 
sounds ! Every thing is right, Grace, but one most unfor- 
tunate circumstance." 

" And what is that ?" said Grace, who could not help 
being amused at Fanny's apparent seriousness^ which still 
she believed to be playfulness. 

" Why, you know, my height ! I am so tall ; I should 
think there is not an inch — no, nor half an inch — difiPerence 
between us : at least if there is, I am sure it is the wrong 
way ; how unfortunate that is — it kept me awake all the 
first night, and I really think helped to make me ill. I 
do think it looks so bad to see the lady almost as tall, or 
quite as tall, or taller, than the gentleman — do not you ?" 

Grace could put but one interpretation upon it ; but 
Fanny's imagination outstript her's so prodigiously, that 
under the fear of making a most absurd blunder, she an- 
swered between jest and earnest, " There are so many 
more important matters to be considered before height in 
such a question " 

" But 1 do think height very important," interrupted 
Fanny ; *' how ridiculous it is to see a very short, fat, 
squat, little woman, puflSng up by the side of a lath of a 
man, or a little dumpling of a man, not half the height of 
his thread paper wife. — Oh, 1 think people should be well 
matched in these respects, as well as others." 

" Well, Fanny, so do I too," replied Grace, '^ I quite 



agree there ; I like good, bdiI clever, aod bandsome people 
to marry those hke themselves." 

" Handsome ! you say, Grace," cried Fanny, hopefully. 

"Yes, haiidsome," said Grace. 

"Well, now I love you again, Grace, and can Teel con- 
fidence in you," exclaimed Fanny, warmiy. 

" But you know 1 mey forbid the baiiEt betneeo you 
and Mr. Guppy, on account of height, on your own 
sti owing." 

" Oh, no," cried Fanny, " you would not be bo cruel." 

" H'hy j'ou wished it just now," said Grace ; " jou 
tried hard to persuade me to object on that account." 

" No, not olgect," replied Fanny, " I only wish it were 
otherwise ; and this shows you that 1 am not romantic and 
silly, and fancy all tilings exactly right without reason. I 
can see very well when there are any drawbacks.'' 

" But, Fanny, if you talk to me so freely, you must lei 
me £ay what 1 (liink, or else I cannot allow you to apeak 
at all lo me," 

" And what do you ihink ?" 

" That you know a great deal loo little of this gentle- 
man, to talk as you do. AVhen you spoke before your ill- 
ness, I thought you had been aciiuuinteil with hitn a long 
time, anil that he was an old friend of the family." 

"Oh! what does time or friendship signify in such a. 
matter ?" exclaimed Fanny ; " you know people fall in love 
ill a minute, without waiting to ask who and what tliey 
are, and 1 only feel so thankful to think that dear Osmond 
is a pious young man, for I always expected my lover 
would be a mere worldly cliaracter. Pious young men 
generally are so stupid, and ugly as well as uiifasliiimable; 
now nobody can call my Osmond any of these ; I am so 
proud of him, Grace, and I am sure you must confess I 
have reason to be." 

" Indeed 1 do not, Fanny," replied Grace seriously, " I 
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cannot think you can have any right to talk of a person in 
this way, except he is recognized in your family very dif- 
ferently from what Mr. Guppy seems to be; I am sure 
nobody considers him more your acquaintance than your 
sisters*.** 

" But they must soon^ as you will see, Grace, when I 
get well. Besides, you cannot deny they are all satisfied 
with him, and are never so pleased as when he is in the 
house. He wins all hearts you see ; to-day, that I have 
been better, mamma, Mary Anne, and Constance, have all 
been up, telling me of his piety and cleverness. Even 
North was quite brilliant on the subject ; and I began to 
think of letting her come, instead of Hanson." 

" Well, Fanny, I really wish you would," said Grace, 
'' for poor Hanson is not at all weU, and has suffered much 
in sitting up those two or three nights.** 

" Oh, I remember she was not well ; she came here for 
her health, did she not .f*** asked Fanny, ^^ I am very 
thoughtless, Grace. You see I get so excited, and full of 
one thing, that I seem to have no time to think of any 
thing else ; — that is my temper. I cannot be cool and 
calculating, like Constance, who is never moved at any 
thing ; and yet I don't think, after all, she thinks more of 
people's convenience than 1 do.*' 

" 1 should not have spoken about Hanson if you had 
still been ill, Fanny," returned Grace, " but now that you 
are recovering, we ought to think of her who has been so 
kind, and never thought of herself for a moment.'* 

'^ Well, I am sure she has been kind," said Fanny, 
" and I should have had no idea she was not well ; — but 
she could not have been very ill, Grace, to wait on me as 
she has done, day and night ; and now I have got so used 
to her, and besides I could not ask North to come now, 
after I rejected her; and — oh, really— I cannot have that 
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ill-fayoureJ North about me ; I lioiw you will let Hanaoii 
stay a day or two longer." 

" We can wait till lo-morrow, FauDy, and see how you 
are : Hanson need not sit up to-niglii, I am sure, and if 
jou gain ground to-morrow as you have to-day, you can 
do very well mitli Jesse ant] me. Besides, we oU hope you 

Fanny objected to this, very much to Grace's surprise. 
Slie was sure she shniild not be strong enough ; and, after 
a time, it came out that Fanny's bmii ideal of this part of 
her liiatory was to receive a visit from Mr. Guppy, in the 
character of an invalid, Grace at last persuaded her out of 
this notion, and alter that, Hanson's liberation was more 
easily effecled. 

Without Home explanation of Grace's abstract feelings 
«u the subject, which has more than once been under dis- 
cussion between Fanny and herself, the part she took can- 
not be duly appreciated. In the first place, it uiust be re- 
membered that she was but sixteen, and that her esjie- 
rience in snch matters was less than limited, for she had 
never been in the company of a lover or lovers : she looked 
upon them as something far too ethereal for any common- 
place creature, like herself, ever (o have any thing to do 
with ; and unless the conversation with her mother, al- 
ready related, be considered an exception, slie had never 
even discoursed upon such subjecla in any sort of way with 
any creature. But this was not for any lack of theories or 
opinions on the subject ; she bad full as many as upon 
any other, and full as much to say at any time, if she had 
pleased, as any other young lady of her standitig. As re- 
garded the present case also, lei it be remembered, that 
beyond a certain inexperience in tlie habits and modes of 
mankind in general, she laboured under a double mystifi- 
cation— witli respect to the Duff family in particular. To 
those the especially respected, that is, to those accounted 
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eminently religious^ she could not but apply that rule^ 
which, by ordinary mortals, is applied only to royalty, and 
that with limitations. But Grace was of a disposition to 
leave no limitations and no reserves in the case of those she 
respected. To those who can enter into her situation and 
feeling, it will rather be surprising, that she could see as 
much as she did, than that she should see no more. How- 
ever Grace, like all young people who would think for the 
very best, was accustomed to judge, step by 'step, as she 
went along, and was careful not to lead herself or others 
into a wrong path. She does not, for instance, allow her 
imagination or her judgment to be blinded, as poor Fanny 
does. It may be said, she is not personally tried like 
Fanny, which is certainly a very proper distinction to be 
made, but as far as she is tried, she strives to preserve her 
sense of right and wrong, pure and uninjured. She is not 
led away by a weak kindness or affection for Fanny, so as 
to blind herself to the actual character of things and per- 
sons, but she keeps the truth steadily before her, and follows 
it unflinchingly : others may think, on the other hand, that 
Fanny is so silly that she scarcely deserves a thought, for 
that none but a very weak character could act and talk as 
she does. This may also be true ; yet it is worth while 
to reflect upon what weakness and silliness really are, for 
there is often a very false estimate put upon them. They 
are not, in fact, so much want of mind, or intellect, or cle- 
verness, as is so very often assumed, as want of moral 
strength — generally, want of right action. Take an idiot, 
and fancy his doing what is right, and he rises at once in 
the scale of creation ; but an idiot cannot do this consist- 
ently. Take Fanny Duff then, who can, and let her 
throw away from her her selfishness and wilfulness ; let 
her judge by what she sees rather than what she fancies ; 
let her, that is, follow the truth, and her silliness is gone : 
there may be a little, agreeable, youthful^ piquant enthusiasm 



remain, but she wouW be no longer weak. She would he 
poetical, and not romantic; Bjm pathetic, and not senti- 
mental. 

Constance wislied to continue with EUen lier conversa- 
tion which occurred in the Ktreels on Sunday. As she 
thought it important, she sought out an opportunity the 
following day ; but, during (lie short time Constance was 
at liberty, she found every body in such an unsettled state 
owing to Fanny's illneBs, that she was obhged to Bubmit to 
the general weakness of mind, and it was not till Wed- 
nesday evening, when all Ihe party toot tea at ihe IVarda, 
after their walk in the gardens, that she actually effected 
her purpoEC. Music and singing were going on, and 
Ellen was entrauced in silent enjoyment, when Constance 
drew her aside, and said, she wished to explain and defend 
her conduct on the foregoing Sunday. The truth was, 
that Constance was taken so by lurprise at Ellen's treat- 
ment and method of argument, that she hardly knew what 
to say, sod she felt conscious that she had not done 
justice to her cause. She was accustomed to quote texts 
against opposers ; but it was quite a new thing to her 
to have texia quoted by others against her views ; and it 
was even more disagreeable, than new, to feel she had 
not properly replied to them. Of this she was sufficiently 
conscious, to wish for a further discussion. Nothing could 
be fairer than this; it is whit every one should do, who 
would arrive at the truth. Tile common error in those 
who are accustomed to inlerpret the text of scripture en- 
tirely for themselves, is to Jisten only to one set of inter- 
preters, to receive only one set of texts, and to discard all 
but these as unnecessary lo he attended to at all, which 
must be altogether the same as making a religion for our- 
selves, and then seeing what the Bible lias to say in i Is 
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Stance to Ellen, as soon as they were sufficiently with- 
drawn from the piano, " that in my haste to fulfil my ap- 
pointment, I did not say half I wished, and 1 want now 
to explain to you my views ; I hope you will always find 
me willing to give a reason for the hope that is in me, as 
well as acknowledge me a consistent Christian." 

'^ I cannot, Constance, think you a consistent Christian, 
if you are not a consistent churchwoman," said Ellen, who 
had had to force her mind suddenly into a new position, as 
it was the moment before utterly absorbed in the tones of 
Mrs. Leslie's magnificent voice. 

^^ We talk a different language," said Constance ; " I 
speak only of those who love the Lord Jesus, while you are 
for ever dwelling on the church." 

" I must keep to the church if 1 believe that our Lord 
founded it, and commanded all who love Him to belong to 
it, and not to separate from it." 

'' But I do not see that, Ellen." 

" But I do, dear Constance," replied Ellen, " where is 
the use of talking of it ? I shall not convince you, while 
you remain in your present state of mind, and I am sure 
you will not convince me." 

'' What do you mean by my present state of mind?" 
asked Constance. 

" I mean that you are not inclined at present to submit 
to any body, and that while you are in that state you can- 
not see the truth." 

I do not see what right you have to say that," replied 
Constance ; " I submit myself to all who teach and preach 
the gospel, but certainly not to those who do not." 

" You have no rule of any sort or kind to go by, Con- 
stance," said Ellen; "your religion, I think, must sink 
you lower and lower, till at last you have no ground at 
all to stand upon ; but / cannot make you feel the truth of 
this." 
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" Ellen," eaid Coitsiance, " I am not one of those limid 

weak-iniiiiled professors who are frightened bj words. 
1 dare say you would frighten me, as Mr. Taylor and Miss 
Newmarsh do, by Socinianism. I look lo things and reali- 
ties. I take the spirit and the kernel of scripture, and leave 
others to dispute over its chaff and its droEs. To all who 
cso thus apply its precious testimony to their Bouls, 1 give 
the right hand of fellawship, without regard to sect or 
creed, while to the pharisee and to the bigot, I can only 
repent (he warnings of scripture." 

" This Is all your own opinion, Constance," replied El- 
len, " we find nothing in the Bible about its chaff and its 
dtosa ; on the contrary, we are told that all Ecripture b 
given by inspiration, and is prufttable." 

" 1 confess that chaff and dross are my own words," 
said Constance, and that many good Christians would star- 
tle at them, but this is one of the things I allude to when I 
talk of timid professors, they strain at a gnat, but swallow 
a camel; tliey are afraid of the words, but not of the 
tilings they represent; and their whole system is hollow 
and unsound; they never can keep up the Church eatab- 
lisliraent by the means they pretend. They are under a 
delusion, and they will see ^it some day ; the fact is, many 
of them are hljuiied by mammon, and they will sacrifice 
all Id this god. Depend upon it a church is a. church only 
so long as It is bound tt^elher by the tie of love; when 
iliat tie is broken, the sooner it falls to pieces the better." 

" But the Bible says we are to make but one body, and 
your plan would divide it constandy into a, thousand 
pieces," said Ellen. 

" Belter be divided than bound together by its present 
holluw tie," replied Constance. 

" We cannot tell what ia belter and what is worse on 
such a subject, Constance ; those far tieyand us in age and 
scriptural learning And it a most difficult subject. All we 
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cjui do is to try and follow the Bible and the Churchy and 
not to be making schemes of our own." 

<* I make no schemes of my own," answered Constance, 
''nor do I follow human teachers; I look only to the 
guidance of the spirit, who is promised to lead those who 
trust Him into all truth." 

<* But, Constance, if we mean to be led into all truth, 
we must take the Bible as we find it, and not put aside 
some parts and take others just to please ourselves." 
" What parts do I put aside }** asked Constance. 
"I judge from what you say yourself of the chaff and 
the dross," replied Ellen ; "and from what you say of other 
persons you esteem, who do the same in deed, though not 
in word ; besides you have never answered the text I gave 
you on Sunday by your own request, and till you do that, 
I cannot think you are really seeking the truth." 

'' I hope I have not the truth yet to seek," said Con- 
stance; " 1 hope I am not to be judged of men's judg- 
ment. We live under the Gospel under a law of liberty, 
and are no longer under bondage to the elements of the 
world : your doctrine of the church would be a slavery, 
and a harder service than the Jewish law of ceremonies. 
We worship in spirit and in truth ; ye know not what you 
worship." 

" You should remember that those words were said to 
those who considered themselves the spiritual party in the 
Jewish nation ; those who separated from the worship 
that was commanded by God himself; and I do not see how 
you can in common fairness use them, and apply them 
to my side of the argument." 

"Certainly, Ellen," replied Constance, "you have not 
the clearest of heads for argument. First, you accuse me 
of not going enough to scripture, and then, when I quote 
texts, you say I have no right to them. Are you to be 
the judge of the texts I may or may not appeal to ?" 
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" You musi remember, ConBtance," returned Ellen, 
" that you forced me into argument ; 1 told you it wm of 
no use, and 1 wished to avoid it, if you would let me." 

" Because you felt yourself unable to maintain your 
cause, I suppose?" asked Constance. 

" No, Constance, I have told jou ; not exactly that," re- 
turned Ellen. 

" Well, then, you force me to lay you are the proud 
Pharisee, looking down upon tbe publican." 

" I am sure, Constance," replied Ellen, with a sincerity 
and quietness which few could have possessed at such a 
moment, " you can have no reason to complain, if you feel 
satisfied you are in the publican's place." 

Constance was more thrown back by Ellen's manner and 
remark than she had been before by her texts aud srgn- 
menCs. She had accurate enough memory of the follow- 
ing words of the parable, and sense enough beside, to pause 
for a moment before answering. Oh, tliat in that pause 
she would ha?e followed up the thoughts and feelings 
which, for the moment, impelled her to silence ! or that 
she would afterwards have really and truly examined the 
motives of her anxiety for not replying hastily! Alas! 
she was too sadsfied with her own state of heart to admit 
of this ; and she thought it the best way, as well as the 
easiest, to class Ellen with that set of formalists who were 
scarcely raised above the heathen. Ellen saw her cousin's 
heailfllion, and by no means wished her to reply. Both 
therefore gladly took advantage of a movement of change 
that was made in the party, and the conversation between 
them ended as such often do, without any conclusion. Thus, 
hotli tbe sisters, Constance and Fanny, though such dif- 
ferent characters, and pursuing such diff'erent Unes of ao- 
Uon, seem to shrink from seeking truth in her full beauty 
and perfection. Both smother matters of fact presented to 
them ; in the one cue, in daily incidents ; in the other, in 
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scripture words. If we do not accustom our minds to seek 
truth in detail^ and in the small occurrences of life^ it is in 
vain to expect we shall he so favoured as to attain it on a 
grand scale^ or in deep religious views. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



His seemed the leading spirit of the place. 

Crabbe. 



The next day was Friday, and the party who went to the 
morning service was joined hy Charlotte, who, by double 
diligence, got her mother's leave so to do. Mrs. DuflTs 
reply to her on the former day was, '' my dear, we have 
prayers and exposition here twice a day, and if you want 
more, you can go sometimes with Constance to any of her 
prayer-meetings, in the afternoons, but I really need you 
so much in the house of a morning, now too that we have 
none of our own household servants here, that I could not 
spare you ; besides, I really do not see the necessity of it ; 
you know there are only prayers ; if there was a sermon, 
perhaps we might all make an effort to go." 

Grace had been able to leave Fanny on the foregoing 
Wednesday, and to accompany her friends to church. 
This had given rise to a conversation between herself and 
Constance on the subject : Constance's opinions were much 
the same as her mother's, and Grace did not feel surprised 
as she might have been at this — having Ellen s warning to 
prepare her. 

This afternoon Fanny made her appearance in Mrs. Les- 
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lie's room. During her indispoailion, Iheit new friend, 
IVIr. Guppf, had been constantly in attendance upon one or 
other of the Duff famUy. If he was not with one, he was 
sure to be with another ; or he was converging with all in 
doors. He contrived so admirably, that he seemed the ex- 
cltuive intimate and attendant of each ; and the crown of 
his fame, after propitiating Nurtli in his favour, was, as 
has been seen, in overcoming Mr. Duff's taciturnity, and 
being frequently pronounced by him as a "most genteel 
young man, and not conceited." 

" No, 1 am sure he is not conceited," said Mary Anne, 
" he listens to every thing you say, and thinks so much 
more of your opinion than his own." 

Her motlier laughed, and, after a little pause, said, 
" My dear Mary Anne, perhaps you are not quite a fair 
judge in that respect." 

"Why not, mamma?" said Mary Anne. 

" He feels he is getting good here," remarked Constance, 
*' it is hardly fair to judge of hiin by his behaviour to us. 
Yet 1 do certainly think and trust, he is a humble-minded 
pious younfi; man." 

" I don't know any young man who is eo attentive, and 
yet not formal," observed Mrs. Dufli " and he is the most 
pleasant and useful shopping companion possible ; J ara 
sure he has been used to household matters, he under- 
stands the prices of things so well, and has given me many 
introductions to manufacturers in Scotland and Irdand, 
where he says his family always dealt ; he seeins prudent 
and economical for so young a man." 

"But 1 am sure he has been used to high society," said 
Mary Anne, " for he constantly betrays it, though he is 
not aware of it. Two or three times he has checked him- 
self, when lie was mcniioning Lord or Lady something." 

" Do you really know no more yet of Mr. Guppy's con- 
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nexions ?" asked Grace, who had come in just as this con- 
▼ersation began. 

'' I hope we think of more important matters, in the 
first instance, than mere connexions," replied Constance. 

^' 1 did not mean as to rank, or any thing of that sort,** 
said Grace, *' but merely respectability, which would afiect 
himself more nearly than his family.*' 

'' We can tell what he is, surely," returned Constance, 
*' without asking to see the certificate of his birth and bap- 
tism.'* 

'^ You know we have seen a great deal of him this week, 
while you have been with Fanny," said Mary Anne; 
" besides Fanny has seen him at the Bible and Missionary 
meetings in London." 

Grace was sorry to appear always to be raising discus- 
sions in the family, and almost arguments ; but she was 
very anxious to know the light in which Mr. Guppy was 
regarded by Mr. and Mrs. Dufi*; which, considering all 
that had p|8sed between herself and Fanny, was very right 
and natural. She thought this ought to satisfy her, though 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Duff had actually spoken^ since they 
both heard all that was going on. 

'* Why, Grace, make such a fuss about his connexions ?" 
presently asked Mary Anne. 

*' My dear girls,*' said Mr. Duff, " you are young in the 
ways of the world. I consider it reflects great credit on 
Miss Leslie's discretion to be so anxious on the point. 
You are young and unsuspicious, having been so tenderly 
reared by your dear mother, and kept from the contagion 
of worldly society. I almost wish that you had more of 
this young lady's caution, for it is highly necessary in this 
bad world." 

" Really, Mr. Duff,** said Grace, smiling, '^ I do not 
deserve your praise ; you take me for a much wiser person 
than I really am : only," added she, turning to Mrs. Duff, 
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" you know Fanny talks so much about Mr. Guppy ; it 
was on that account 1 maile the enquiry." 

" Who minds Fanny's nonsense ?" exclainieil Mary 

" Vou mean, I suppose," said Constance, at the same 
moment, " Fanny's silly notion of Guppy being an as- 

" Even if it were," observed Mrs. Duff, " I do not see 
why we should treat a young man of bis character hardly, 
it would be misfortune of some kind or other that drove 
him to it, and we ought not to trample on the fallen." 

Grace's heart beat urarmly towards Mrs. Duff for this 
kind feeling. It was the first time she had ever heard any 
sentiment of the sort from tliat lady, and she thought how 
little she knew of her character really. She also felt re- 
lieved to find the feeling of the family respecting Mr, 
Guppy, corresponded so much with Faimy's. 

Grace had been sent down by Fanny on a misuon, of 
the success of which the farmer fell rather diyibtful. It 
was nothing less than to say, that Fanny hoped her mother 
wouM bring up Mr. Guppy before he left that morning. 

Mrs. Duff consented without scruple, and Grace perceived 
once again how mistaken she was in her anticipations- 

The expected call was accordingly made below and above. 

Campbell was sitting with his siiter and frienda when bis 

mother and Mr. Guppy entered, but, as be was not wanted, 

be soon after retired. 

Fanny gained ground wonderfully every hour, Grsc« 

was quite relieved from any further attendance on her, and 

tfae next day, the arrangements in the sleepiug apart- 

■nenta were restored to their natural order. 

In order to give ihe reader some insight into Fanny'i 

taste, and ber friend Mr. Guppy'a talents, it may be ju 

well to give an account of his visit the following morning. 

His call, the day before, was of a more formal character, 
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since he was ushered ap hy Mrs. Daff^ and she^ in a great 
measure, led the conTersation, which was nearly excla- 
siTely upon Fanny*s illness ; again debating the question, 
whether she was ill from fever or the local injury. Mr. 
Guppy had spoken the day previous, hefore he left, of call- 
ing early next morning : it is not dear that this was heard 
by all, but Fanny did not forget it. She was op and 
dressed soon after breakfast, but begged to be allowed to 
sit with Mrs. Leslie and Grace, as on the day before. 
Very soon, there was a tap at the room door — a gentle- 
man's, it was evident — but still a gentle one, and neither 
the eager George's nor the quiet Campbell's. Grace won- 
dered who it could be ; when the next moment Mr. Guppy 
was in the room. Grace supposed Mrs. Duff was about to 
be engaged in the house, or shopping, and could not spare 
the time to attend him, for he was alone; and certainly 
proved a most agreeable and attractive visitor. He b^an 
by congratulating Fanny on having resumed her usual ap- 
pearance, ^d having entirely discarded invalid signs ; and 
attributed her early recovery to the experienced nurse she 
had been under — alluding to Grace in a lively pleasant 
manner. 

" Ah," said Fanny, " I had every thing right in the 
way of nursing and attendance. A model of a real nurse 
— so clever, and so tender ! A perfect Hebe for an attend- 
ant ! Jessie, Mrs. Leslie's pretty maid — have you ever 
seen Jessie ? and Grace ! Was not that all quite right ? 
It was so poetical, 1 was always wishing to make a picture 
or a novel of my illness." 

" But a sick room is nothing without a physician — ^you 
forget the physician," said Mr. Guppy. 

" Indeed 1 wish to forget him ; I hate doctors of all 
sorts and sizes, from Esculapius to Mr. Petty. I think 
they do no good at all; and if I were a despotic sove- 
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reigu, 1 would have tberu all this mameat exiled, or sunk 
in sacks in the «ea." 

" Oh, no," replied Mr. Guppy, willi a very slight and 
pleasing comic expression of brow, " oh, no, you would 
not be so illiberttl nmi so cruel— just after one has restored 
you EI) akiliully, too !" 

" Dr. Gale was skilful in my case, I really believe," re- 
plied Fanny, somewhat pettishly, " but then he only cured 
the mischief the other doctor had done. I should have 
done better without either." 

"That is n very ingenious view," said Sir. Guppy. 

"And a very true one," continued Fanny, eameatly, 
"and they know it themselves very well, or else why are 
they so unwilling to employ each other?" 

Every body was amused at Fanny's view of the case. 

" Really, Fanny," said Grace, " I did not know your 
dililike of docuirs was so formed on principle." 

" Principle and practice too," returned Fanny, "1 bate 
tliem under every shape and form they can assume. 1 
disliked a nurse till I had Hanson, because I always fan- 
cied them old and fat; but Hanson is nice looking, and 
not old, and altogether fit for a pointing." 

" I must indeed b^ lo differ with you in your view of 
physicians," said Mr. Guppy, with an agreeable decision, 
" for 1 do consider a physician to be as poetical a develope- 
ment as any of which mankind is capable." 

" Do you ?" asked Fauny, a little starlled. " But be- 
fore I listen to you, you must say you have no father, or 
grandfather, or brother, or even cousin, a physician ; if 
you have, there is no trusting you at all." 

" Well, I believe I can safely say I have not!" 

" Nor a surgeon, not apothecary ? it is all the same," 
continued Fanny. 

" Nor surgeon, nor apothecary," answered Mr. Guppy ; 
adding drily, " though there is an old stt>ry of a famous 
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kech in oar family, said to be its founder, bat so romantie 
a one, that I am sure 70a would not object to my con- 
nexion with him.** 

" A leech ! oh, that is quite a difierent thing !" ex- 
claimed Fanny ; '' a fine old man in flowing robes, with a 
lancet case and bandages. Oh, do tell us your romantic 
story!*' 

" No, no,** said Mr. Guppy, playfuUy, ** I mean to con- 
yert you OTer to the learned race of modem physicians, 
before I tell you a mere tale that you are sure to be de- 
lighted with." 

*' Oh,** cried Fanny, '' I see you mean to treat me like a 
diild, and tempt me with sweets after my dose; but if 
you do not take care, I shall suspect your cheat, and hate 
you. 

" If there were any chance of that,** said Mr. Guppy, 
" I doubt if my generosity would dare the risk^ but you 
are too good to hate any body, however they may de- 
serve it.** 

" Don*t be too sure of that," said Fanny, with more ap- 
proach to playfulness than was usual with her, " I can 
hate people and things with a very good hatred, and some 
too that do not deserve it: I hate green peas and long 
tailed horses.** 

" Well, I have too much confidence in my young and 
handsome physician," returned Mr. Guppy, smiling, *^ to 
have a fear of exciting any such ungentle feeling." 

** He is to be young, is he?" asked Fanny. 

" Alas ! that is his misfortune, rather than his fault ; or 
if his fault, his onli/ one, and you must remember it is one 
of which he will mend every hour. What could he do ? 
BO teachable and surprising from his youth that he outstript 
elders, as well as juniors, in his career, and at thirty, he is 
at the head of his profession ; not by any eccentricities or 
trickeries, but by simple native talent. Indeed that one 



can see by his counlenance, which beams with that quiet 
sparkling intelligence to which a clear dark complexiDn 
alone can do justice. Such a face would he handsome 
without the moat perfect features ; hut his are of the fine 
grand ca.'jt, yet redeemed from the uniniellectud regularity 
of the Grecian, by a happy nearsightnesE, which requires 
the literary palish of glosses. A reflective and noble cha- 
racter of brow of tJiis description, of course would re<juire a 
figure of some height, and he is tall — perhaps too tail ; but 
the manner and hearing that goes along with his height, 
have the simplicity of a child, and the gentleness of a lady. 
Yet he is secured from any approach to effeminacy, by the 
tones of the finest and deepest bell-toned voice — the only 
Toice that can truly express the deep feelings of ihe heart. 
Such a character, it need not be said, possesses all the 
kindest sentiments of human nature. His haunts are 
among the poor and the wretched, though caressed and 
courted by the noblest in the land. He spurns honours 
and wealth, and lavishes his talents upon those who can 
repay him only with their tears and their prayers. Hun- 
dreds bless him as he passes through the miserable streets 
of a crowded metropoUs, or by the cottage doors of the 
smiling villages he frequents. And who can wonder I 
Through his means, themselves, their aged parents, their 
dear children, iheir beloved friends, once more enjoy the 
blessings of health and comfort, and thousands of hearts 
revive in the sunshine of the domestic happineBS for a 
while withdrawn. They feel no doubt, they feel no dis- 
trust of powers they have Eeeii and felt; again and again 
they trust tliemaelves and their loved ones in his hands, 
and again and again their hearts beat warmly in gratitude 
for Buch bleBsinga." 

Here Mr. Guppy paused. He had indeed been unin- 
terrupted ; for though not posseEsing the voice he con- 
sidered the only one capable of expreedon, he had such a 
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flow of wonls, such a pure delicate intonation of Toice, 
aiul inort'OTor* such highly -finished little touches of coun- 
tenance aiul action, tliat an harangue far less complete 
would have heen very efTective. As it was^ Fanny seemed 
to rt'joioe in confessing that such a doctor would be more 
channing than the general run^ and allowed he would do 
for want of a better ; but Mr. Guppy*s introduction had 
been too formal a one for her to be surprised out of her 
reason. She thought more of the biographer^ than the 
object of his work ; and she had not forgotten the pro- 
mised tale of the romantic leech. This gave ample satis- 
faction, but it will not here be recorded^ as the forgoing 
is sufficient for our purpose. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Shaktpeare. 

At dinner, the Duffs heard the news of George's return. 
The tidings soon reached Mrs. Leslie's room. Grace was 
vexed with herself for feeling how well she had done with- 
out George, and how much she had enjoyed the quiet 
week she had passed, in sjnte of the anxiety and fatigue of 
a sick room. It crossed her mind that now there was an 
end to this and to her pleasant tcte-a-ivtes with the A\''ards ; 
but the next moment she consoled herself with the idea 
that George's raillery might make a diversion in favour of 
Fanny, respecting Mr. Guppy. 

" You will now be all together again, my dear Grace," 
observed Mrs. Leslie, " and Fanny quite welL' 
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1 hope so/' answered Grace ; " they talked of going to 
some Castle on Monday, if George came back. Fanny was 
full of it to-day, as you heard, mamma ; and Mr. Guppy is 
to walk with them this evening to settle every thing." 

" Does Fanny mean to walk this evening ?" asked Mrs. 
Leslie. 

" Certainly, I believe so ; I had no doubt of it, and I 
think she is quite able, mamma — a gentle walk," replied 
Grace. 

"Only you know, my dear, she could not go down 
stairs this morning,** observed Mrs. Leslie, smiling. 

'' Oh, mamma, every body knew that she did not want 
to be in a large party, talking; she said, they had had 
their turn of Mr. Guppy, and it was quite fair she should 
have her*8 ; they have all taken such a fancy to Mr. 
Guppy." 

" What do you say to him, Grace .-*" asked Mrs. Leslie. 
'' Why, mamma, he is a very handsome person to look 
at, and very amusing to listen to, but I am not sure that 
I should like him any farther." 
" Did you think so before to-day ?" 
'' I had hardly heard him talk before this morning, only 
at the time of Fanny's accident, when I was full of other 
things, but I do not think he is quite my style." 

'* He is something of George's style of playfulness,** ob- 
served Mrs. Leslie. 

" Yes, but he is not as good as George,*' said Grace, 
making a face of her own, which expressed a good deal to 
those who knew her. 

" You think not, Grace ; now really I should like to 
know why." 

" Well, mamma," answered Grace, " perhaps I ought 
not to say so ,* but really I hardly know what 1 think. If 
1 speak from myself, I should say one thing, and if from 
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what the Duffs think, another ; and Constance^ too, mam- 
ma, has a very high opinion of their new friend." 

"Then speak from yourself, my dear," said Mrs. 
Leslie. 

" Well, then, mamma, I do not think I have the least 
skill in the world in simple physiognomy, as Constance 
says she has ; the subject is to roe almost a perfect blank, 
but with experience I think I could get up a blind sort of 
sense of my own with regard to character, and this in- 
cipient faculty tells me that I do not think I should like 
Mr. Guppy, but 1 can hardly tell you why." 

" 1 am sure he was attentive to you." 

'^Then what is he to Fanny, mamma?'* said Grace; 
" is it common for large families to get as suddenly 
intimate with strangers, as the Duffs have done with this 
Mr. Guppy ?" 

" 1 have heard of it, my dear, but never have seen it 
before." 

*' I should think it all very natural," said Grace, " if they 
knew his family or friends ; as Frank Freeman's cousins 
who are here might have got intimate with George ; that 
would be a round-about introduction, but still a very pro- 
per one; but this Mr. Guppy seems such an entire stranger." 

" 1 quite agree with you, my dear Grace," replied Mrs. 
Leslie. 

" My feeling about it, mamma, shows me one thing," 
said Grace, " and that is, that in theory I have made 
mistakes on the subject, and that in practice I agree more 
with the ways of the world than 1 thought for." 

" What you were inclined, 1 suppose, to think introduc- 
tions formal and unnecessary ?" said Mrs. Leslie. 

" 1 thought a person's family and connexions signified 
very little, mamma, and 1 cannot help thinking so a good 
deal now." 

Well, my dear," replied her kind mother, smiling. 
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" we all learn such lliings by experience, anil as long as 
you are guided by diECredon and kindness, your mistakes 
will all be set right before any harm is done, or the world 
knows much about them." 

" But, mamma, 1 am not aa prudent as that, though I 
know I Rtn too cautioiia," replied Gntce, " I do very often 
talk about my notions." 

" I mean you will not act upon them, Grace." 

" Ah, no, mamma," cried Grace ; " there is my unfor- 
tunate prudence always in the way. I wonder if you 
were at all like roe when you were young, for nobody now- 
a-days Eeems to be." 

" A litde, not much, my dear," said Mrs. Leslie, 
entiling. 

" Oh, no," cried Grace, "you were not like me— no- 
body's like me." 

Emily here came in to arrange the evening plans. She 
bad ascertained that the Dufia liked an undisturbed walk 
with tlieir new friend ; so she had settled that all sliould 
come over lo tea afterwards. — " All but Constance, of 
course, for it 19 Saturday night," added she ; and she asked 
Aire. Leslie and Grace to join them. 

Mrs. Leslie consented. George presently came in, having 
been below greedng the Dufis. " Why, how is this !" 
cried he, as he entered, " I was never so taken-i-back 
in my life; afler congratidating Fanny, 1 asked after 
her knight, and I found tnyaelf in the wrong box indeed. 
So it has turned into Mary Anne, I find ! Well, wonders 
will never cease. I did ihink that young fellow looked aa 
if he had more taste." 

" I am sure, George, said Mrs. Leslie, " it's all news 
to me ;" while Grace was in a maxe of indignadon, diough 
amused widiin herself at the same time, at hearing young 
ladies so easily disposed of. 

"As lo Mrs. LesUe and Grace, George," said Emily, in 
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her light and brilliant tones, ''we might all be married 
two or three times over, and, as far as all the dear gossip 
of it was concerned, they would escape without a shred. 
I never understood the meaning of Diogenes and his tub 
till 1 came here ; but I cannot yet discover what their tub 
is composed of — something less tangible, though more im- 
pervious than his." 

Probably blind eyes and deaf ears," suggested George. 
No, indeed," said Emily, "nothing so hypocritical. 
Here they live among us all, in the thick of all secrets, yet 
they never know any thing that is not told them point 
blank." 

" Then the tub must be stupidity," said George, with a 
look that directed his attack against Grace. 

<' And that is an atmosphere a great deal too dense for 
you to pierce, George," said Grace, ''so you had better 
tell us your adventures." 

" Not till you have confessed that you have been very 
disconsolate without me, and that you wished me back a 
hundred times a day." 

" Then I fear I must despair of your adventures, 
George," said Grace, laughing, but feeling uncomfortable 
under the consciousness of her late reflections on her per- 
fect satisfaction in George's absence. 

"Well, then, say at least you wished me back, and 
found it dull without me." 

" 1 will say that we all thought of you, and wished you 
safe in the storm on Thursday," said Grace. 

"Where were you, George, in that frightful storm?" 
asked Mrs. Leslie, " we thought a great deal of you and 
Frank Freeman ; we fancied you might have gone a long 
sketching expedition." 

George said they had some adventures, but did very 
well on the whole. 

He persuaded his friends to come over at once, and es- 
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corted Grace, Mrs. Leslie was to follow with Emily, when 
she had got her work in readinesE. 

" So you will cot say you missed me f " said George, 

Grace disliked the question tenfold in a tele-a-tfle, and 
she began to think the crossing the most disagreeable walk 
in Haaiinp. " I roias every bodjj" said she. 

"Well, Grace," aaid he, "if I thought you did not 
miss me, I would be off to London to-night." 

Grace was surprised, and looked in his face to see if it 
was less serious than his tones. She was relieved by one 
of his lively smiles appearing, and he added, " Why, if 
ifiHi give me up, and Mary Anne at the same lime, what 
will become of jioor me !" 

" It would indeed be too distfeasing," said Grace, 
laughing, 

" Especially, you would say," added George, siily, " if 
you and Mary Anne are in the aame mind on the subjecL" 

" tteally, 1 hardly know what subject you mean," said 
Grace, a Utde annoyed. 

" Why, admiring me," said George. 

" There can but be one opinion on that subject, I sup- 
pose," replied Grace, gaily, as tbey entered the house. 

Very glad she wae, for sbe could treat and receive 
George's public nonsense easily, but was not used to it in 
private; and she could not help thinking what a much 
pleasanter person Campbell was in a Irle-a-tcle — in spite 
of his pertinacious expres^on of thanks — than George. 
Then, when she was in the drawing-room hearing George's 
amusing and twisted recital of their late conversation, and 
rehearsing ' tlic extraordinary compliment he had just had 
the honour of receiving from Miss Leslie,' sbe reproached 
herself for many little thoughla and feelings that had crossed 
her mind about George and his absence: so entertaining 
was be, and so pleasantly restoring their party to itself. 

" I wonder how George will agree with the Duffi' new 
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friend," said Mrs. Lolie U ber hotteu, u the jc 

pie nere talki ng blether. 

" Fra; tell me what tort of ■ petson he is," u 
Wwd. 

" He is entertuning, and full of anecdote," rep 
Lealie, " he leeint to me to have been nsed to boc 
to hate made conTereaUon a itudj." 

" He is an attractive looking person," laid 
lady, " I do wonder at raj sister not making son 
lies about him ; he is getting to very intimate t 
is BO very unlike her usual ways, I cannot nndenti 
suppose they will bring him to-night, but I 
asked them to do so." 

The Dufis did bring him, and the experiment 
the two gentlemen was roade. It was a trial of 
altogether : two such tuns could not exist in the i 
tem ; and after a trial of wit, which was a decide 
each made a sphere for himself. Mr.Guppy wj 
six years older than George, and was much more 
the world. In a manner with which no fault 
detected, he set Geoi^ down for a youth. Ge 
excessively nettled at this, and discovered it to 
rienced eye, by becoming more amusing than evei 
thering round him any who would listen. Mr. G 
the contrary, withdrew, and placed himself by ft 
side, with whom he conversed with great inter 
eliciting bunta of laughter, until at length the g 
tieman showed signs of druwsiness, and, as was h 
of an evening much earlier, he fell fast sale 
Guppy, before long, found himself near Mrs. V 
continued to talk with her a considerable space, 
while, George was relating some of his and Pn 
man's adventures among the natives, in all of ' 
friend was the hero ; he confessed he was not al 
the ways of outlandish folks, but that Frank Frei 
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a periect undcrstandiDg of ever; thing cuniiecccd oitli 
them. " He has some secret with them, as Bamfylde 
Moore Caren had with (he dogs," conciDued he, " by which 
he opens their hearts, and he seems to have an intuitive 
knowledge of the history of every individual in the family. 
He made out that one son had 'listed/ and that it was 
igtUDSt his parents' will, and that the mother had never 
been herself since ; and that the huaband of another woman 
was in jail. I never saw such a fellow in my life ! I 
Mked her if they had any rogues in their quiet village, 
and when we came out, be rebuked me for hurting the 
poor woman's feelings ; and to ail my wonderment only 
answered, ' why could not you tell in a moment that her 
husband was in Jul f He is a very ferret for misfortune, 
and indeed for all events, for he scented out a wedding in 
tlie same way." 

" And you would do the same if you were in the way 
of such things, and chose," said Ellen. 

" Well, but 1 don't think I have tlie taste, my dejr 
Ellen," replied Geoi^e ; " ' that's where it is," as some of 
Frank's good friends were constantly saying." 

" It is not likely to be so much in yout way as in Frank 
Freeman's," said Emily ; " he is a clergyman's son, and is 
to Ik a clergyman. He is not coming back here you say, 

" Only for a few days, to look again into Cnrnphell's 
studies," replied George; " tutorizing Campbell, and pay- 
ing his respects to bis uncle, were his only objects here. 
In time, though in nothing else, be is a utihtaiian." 

" Well, I think wo have all used him ill," said Emily ; 
" he was the Duffs' friend, certainly, and we could not do 
much, hul 1 never saw any person noticed so little. No 
wonder he runs away. I am sure I am very sorry. I 
should have lilted to have seen more of him." 

Geoi^ here called upon Mary Anne to explain their 
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tmcmcnt of Fnnk Wntmmi, who toak latt iroy little heoi 
of what was said to her. Sie was on the ^mnrh fir asr 
profiittoiia move in the parqr, that afaaild fanii|^ their oev 
firieml into more general nodee ; coueqncBtiy; jA<> ^ oBtfacr 
enjoyed what was going^ an aboHt her, nor nff fni^j at ea» 
heraeif : yet at another time her great pir iiiil ma^ tafae 
within reach oi George's amniang taik, and aiie alas pvtt- 
ealariy liked to he addreaed I^f him. ^iciWy hamcwer, she 
expected moie entertunment from anothgr qnaatter, aa did 
not eare whether George apoke to her, or wbeAsr afae io> 
plied. AadtfMiftfreKngaMidaetiiingaang^eiy TTtwn J topfr- 
aenaof IttHPegnlateddiapqwitiena; smd thoogh tiie^ mi^ftei 
irritated at otheis, diey often fed little pain, or nene ait4 
at the eaoae they gi^peothesraihr i rritation . ItGeaaegReMtA 
much for Mary Anne, aa ahe dioae to heiieve nAen it 
suited her> he would baife been Yoy much vexed mid dm- 
treseed at her beharioor diiaii^it; xad if he (fid notcaze 
moch about her> she waa maHng beiseif sSlj and cantemp- 
tiMe^ thoog^ perhaps she was not at all aware that her am- 
doct waa as visibie aa it was. Much more o c cuiie d befioe 
the end of the evening to justify these obacrratuHiia^ 

Mary Anne not only liked notice and attoitioii, Eke motf 
others^ bnt^ onHke some others, she would have d«M> aJ. 
most any thing to obtain it. She entirely ^rmpaddaed with 
the gentleman before-mentioned, who, had he been a wo- 
man, woald have worn bis bonnet hind part bcf<ff^ xadier 
than not be talked of; but she had not strei^di i^ wwml 
enough for such an act. She often followed timidly in the 
wake of Constance's bolder course, bat she as often Ml 
afraid and ashamed of her sister's unflinching disregard d 
customs and feelings. Mary Anne did not even attain to 
the personal notice that usually falls to any young lady, and 
most especially to the eldest. She knew that Constance was 
Miss Duff, and the Miss Duffs^ and, in fact, made m the 
whole of the Duff family, as far as her opinion was con- 
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cerned ; yet she dared neither observe nor repine at it, for 
at iioine she constantly felt the Bupport of her sister's charac- 
ter, in various predicaments wiiich were apt to befall her ; 
and she perceived tilings were pleasanter as ibey were, 
than under any other aspect. But this lot was rather hard 
upon poor Mary Anne ; a little notice was all she re- 
quired ; at least, a little notice would have supplanted the 
desire of any more universal fame, nor was she at all par- 
ticular as to the quarter whence such tribute was derived, 
though beforehand she might have her preferences. She 
often thought, that useful as Constance was to her occa- 
rionally, if she could be entirely apart from her sister's 
vicinity and influence, she should be much more success- 
fill iban at present. She knew that she was not the only 
one who felt that no one could do or say any thing within 
reach of Constance. The nearest approach to her character 
standing by itself, was with her cousins, the Wards, who 
did not regard Constance with that fear or respect which 
at home so constantly kept Mary Anne in the back-ground ; 
but, on the other hand, she knew that she herself shared 
this same cool cousinly disregard, and the trial was not 
a fair one ; yel she had always an idea that her cousin 
George was rather an exception. True, he quizzed and 
laughed at her, but that was no reason against a cer- 
tain sort of preference ; at any rate, slie was sure he 
liked her better than he did Constance. In consequence of 
this hovering persuasion, Mary Anne had been exceedingly 
vexed at his determination of taking an excursion, imme- 
diately he found that Grace and Fanny were withdrawn 
from the party ; and very much more so, at the manner in 
which he did it. She talked a good deal of the slight that 
George put upon all their family, but she felt more that 
which she chose to imagine concerned herself; and she 
once more resolved that she would think nothing more 
about George. These thoughts did not pass ilirough poor 
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Mary Anne*8 mind without some feelings of pain and some 
tears^ though, to speak the yery truth, the thought of 
Grace Leslie had something to do with her trouble. How- 
eyer the events of the next days brought something like 
consolation with them ; — a new, and somewhat romantic 
stranger, turned into an intimate friend. Constance had 
her share of his preference, but it was of that character 
which Mary Anne could very well tolerate, and Grace did 
not interfere. Moreover, her mother had more than once 
noticed a difference in Mr. Guppy's attention to herself and 
her sisters. For once, then, she seemed likely to stand on 
her own merits, and be noticed for her own character. 
These things had very much restored Mary Anne's spirits, 
and she began to regard herself with full as much confi- 
dence and satisfaction as Mr. Guppy himself was likely 
to do. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A noble spirit 

ever casts 

Such doubts, as false coin from it. 

Shdkspeare. 

" Grace," said Ellen, as they were alone a few minutes, 
and she spoke in the low mysterious tone which recalled 
to Grace the joyous remembrance of their early days, 
'^ Grace, do you know, I am exceedingly puzzled by two 
things that have happened since we have been here." 

" What are they ?^' asked Grace, with a mind full of 
Mr. Guppy. 

''One is a trifle, and rather silly," answered Ellen, 
laughing, "but still, I think, very curious; it is that 
Mary Anne and you should have got such very distinct 
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won\s in jour olaptcn upon M's ; I cannot think liow it 
could happen so." 

" It is very Blmnge," said Grace, "hot still you must 
have obserrcd that Mary Anne was not strict to the rules, 
so that makes it not so surprising." 

" Very true, bul then it shows how mind and opinions 
can display themselveE on the most circumscribed and 
most unpromising field. I io think that is bo wonderful, 
Grace, do not you ? — Character ia always peeping out, do 
what one will !" 

" I suppose it is," said Grace, " but I am afraid of 
judging from too amall ^gns ; I diink it takes so long 
really to know a persou." 

" Ii ilocs, and it does not," said Ellen ; " but now I 
will tell you my other wonder, which really puzzles me. 
] wonder if you ever think of it, for I do, though I do not 
choose to talk of it. — Vour nocturnal visitor, the night be- 
fore Midsumroer-eve. I do feel so certain there was really 
somebody about. " 

" Do you f" exclaimed Grace; " well, I believe 1 should 
never have thought about it agun, if every body had not 
at the time made so much of it ; but Fanny's illness has 
put all thi^se things out of our heads." 

" Not out of every body's head, Grace," returned EUhi, 
" Constance has btely talked about it with more thao one, 
and Mary Anne has been so silly as to tell." 

" Constance !" cried Grace, " I thought she never cared 
for such things ! and what can you mean by ' leli ?' — has 
laid what .-" 

" Her very silly and unfounded suspicions." 

" What can you mean, Ellen ? you quite frighten me," 
exclaimed Grace. 

" I do not wish to frighten you, but 1 should like your 
mamma to know, since perhaps she ought. It is only that 
Constance and Mary Anne have got up a notion between 
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tbem, that your quiet little maid had some hand in these 



noises.** 



** What, poor Jessie ! — how ahsurd !*' cried Grace. 
'' What can make them think so ?" 

^' As far as I can make out, it is fancy — all fancy ; but 
yet, Grace, I am a little anxious.** 

'* Do you mean about Jessie ?** asked Grace, surprised. 

** Why, you know I have seen a good deal of Jessie," 
replied Ellen, " and though I believe her to be good and 
true in the main, there was at one time a timidity about 
her which was very uncomfortable to me. I think it is 
quite gone away now; but did you, Grace, ever notice 
any thing of the sort .^*' 

Grace could not but remember her first feelings about 
poor Jessie. With some pain she acknowledged them. 

*' My idea is," continued Ellen, " that perhaps it may 
be possible that Jessie knows or suspects the cause of those 
noises that night ; but that from some fear, she may not 
have mentioned it at the first, and now, poor girl ! she 
may get into a trouble about it. Can you fancy she may 
know or suspect something, Grace ?** 

" Oh, indeed, no ; I think — I believe entirely wo," cried 
Grace, warmly, ** I do believe I can trust Jessie. She 
knows nothing of this matter, I am sure. I had a long 
talk with her two or three days afterwards, and from all 
she said, I am sure it is quite impossible that she knows 
any thing about it. She told me that she had so very 
nearly come down that night for her book, only Hanson 
prevented her ; and I remember, she said that she wished 
the cause of the noises could be found out, for that some 
in the kitchen were very uneasy, and believed it thieves." 
" Well, I do hope it is as you say," replied £llen ; ** I 
would not believe poor Jessie capable of any real falsehood 
• ihe world; but I have such a fear of timidity of 
"n as it is called ; it makes the kind, and almost 
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the good, widted in a moment ; do y(iu not think so, 

Ellen's words entirely represented Grace's feelings on 
the subject, but she answered only by a simple assent ; 
presently adding, *' What has made the DuiFs imagine 
such a thing ?" 

" Oh, you know, if they only take a thing into their 
head, they always believe it," replied Ellen ; " I don't 
know their proofs ; 1 don't believe they think proofs neces- 
sary. They have always bad a disUke and suspidon of 
Jessie, even before she came; and now I think Fanny's 
illness, and North, and all the rest, have made it stronger 
and stronger. North and Hanson never conld bear each 
olher^tliat is a very old story," added Ellen, laughing, 
" and now they are together so long in the same house, it 

While Ellen was speaking, Emily had come in, and now 
continued, *' Worse and worse, indeed it is. Oh, really, 1 
would give something to hear what goes on in that kitchen 
of your's, over tlie way, Grace. North with her stiffness 
and inconceivable impudence, yet both giving way to 
anger before Hanson's imperturbable calmness and keen 
argument. Really 1 do sympathize a little witii poor 
North, for such an antagonist as Hanson is the most pro- 
voking unbearable animal in the world." 

" 1 knew nothing of all this," cried Grace, in surprise; 
" I knew North naturally did not like Hanson, nursing 
Fanny, but I thought two such respectable persons were 
sure la be good friends." 

" Rly dear Grace !" exclaimed Emily, " do you not 
know they liave always been at daggers drawn all their 
lives upon one subject or other? 1 do not think there is a 
subject, from Ossian down to a poultice, that they agree 
upon in the whole universe." 

Grace could not help laufihing, for she remembered a 
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ducusdon on the latter subject, which had engaged the 
two individuals in ques^on, in Fanny 'e sick room, and 
which fully bore out Emily's assertion. She also recalled 
Ellen's late remark on small things bringing out character. 

Ellen continued, " They differ bo widely in principle, 
that their opiiOEition is easily accounted for." 

" Not as to the pmUtJce, Ellen," replied Emily, " except 
you mean to assert, that principles, moral and religious, 
have lo do with making up bread and water.'' 

" Well, I do think they have," said Ellen, " at least I 
am sure that a person so full of prejudice as North, is not 
likely U} superintend even a thing of that kind from be^n- 
ning to end, without a blunder of some kind or other." 

Grace smiled to lierself at the remembrance of certain 
particulars, concerning the said poultice, wliicli at the time 
she scarcely noticed. 

She told her mamma what Ellen had mentioned ahont 
Jesaie. Mrs. Leslie was surprised, but considered it young 
people's talk, which, if not noticed, would pass away as it 
had risen. Grace said, Ellen did not like her cousins to 
talk as they did about Jessie, and that she should try to 
put a stop to it. Mrs. LesUe hoped Ellen would succeed, 
and added, that if any farther remark was made, it would 
be proper to make enquiries, as Grace had suggested, otlier- 
wise she did not wisli Jessie to be brought forward or dis- 
cussed in any way. 

Arrangements had been made for a visit to Bodifaam 
Castle on the next Monday. The party consisted of all 
the young people, and a carriage fiill of such elders as 
chose to join them. The carri^ea set forth like minute 
guns at certain intervals, but not till there had been 
much arrangement and counter airang«nent in estab- 
ig in each its res|>eetive inmates. Grace wondered 
I at it all. She was very passive herself, being tranaferred 
to one, then to another carriage, as seemed agreeable 
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or necessary. She appeared always ihe one in the way 
in the varioiis plans; Emily was constantly putting her 
foremost, anil the Duffs, considering her in their house, 
were for treating her as an inmate rather than a gnesL 
I'here was one pony-carriage with a small postilion, 
whose description might sound attractive, but whose ap- 
pearance was any thing hnt inviting nest the more dash- 
ing-looking equipages, its companions. This was at the 
first very popular, hut by degrees, as none conld agree 
as to the pair who shotdd possess it, it became universally 
hateful. The moment its nnpopulority was established, 
Grace begged to be one in this rejected vehicle, and at the 
same time proposed Charlotte as her companion, — these two 
being the juniors of the party, and, as she considered, the 
least important. But her proposal did not answer. Grace 
was amazed at the excitement and discussion it occasioned. 
She seemed fated to awaken debate by all her proposaia, 
and thought she would learn never lo speak at all, for 
(l)ere must be some mysterious train she could not under- 
stand] which was immediately fired by a stranger hand. 
She retired lome Uttle distance, smiling and talking with 
Charlotte over the scene, and saying, the rest had much 
better settle it. At length it was selded, and by some 
compromise Fanny had got her way, and was to be Grace's 
companion in the httle car. And, as Fanny's li-'lt-a-lt'lei 
are sometimes amusing, we may as well accompany these 
two young ladies. It should he mentioned that the "old 
carriage," as that containing the ciders hod been called by 
way of distinction, had set off the first ; there was no dif- 
ftcolly as to that ; and it may be as well to observe by the 
way, that if the wiser heads hud settled all these matters of 
arrangement, or even gone last, it ntighc have saved a 
good deal of time and debate. 

" ^V'eil, I have got my own way in one thing at any 
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rste," fuid Fann;, when they were off; " I have got witli 
you, Grace." 

"What a pity," remarked Grace, "to talk so much 
about it, how much time we have lost !" 

" Yes, but it's worth while if one can gel settled as one 
wishes at last ; I would have spent twice the time if I bad 
thought I could have had my own way entirely." 

" Oh, Fanny," replied Grace, " it cannot signify ; there 
is pleasure or amusement in being with any of the party." 

" Why, Grace, you don't mean to say you would not 
choose out of every parly if you could," said Fanny. 

"Yes, I dare say I could sometimes," repUed Grace, 
laughing, " but you know others might not want me, and 
1 think it is always best lo let such thinga take their course. 
I often observe it generally happens as one wishes at IbeI, 
and besides one does not enjoy such parties if one is always 
thinking of arrangements, or wishing to talk to any oae 
particular person." 

"But you know others will arrange if one does not one- 
self interfere, and 1 do not think it is fair for pushing peo- 
ple to get it all their own way ; why should not I have my 
chance too ?" 

"I am indolent and impatient in sueh things," said 
Grace, " and that accounts for it, 1 suppose. 1 do not 1 
the trouble of so much talk about such tilings, and I want 
to be off. 1 should not mind setding it all before hand, 
but there should not he so many ; it gives an appearance 
of dispute which seems unavoidable." 

" Appearance !" cried Fanny, laughing ironically, " < 
do not know my sisters as well as 1 do; but 1 do not ] 
these lai^e parties, they are very stupid things ; I dare say 
1 shall not get near dear Osmond all day." 

"Then that will be his own fault," answered Grace; 
" you know it all depends on himself." 
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" Not at all, 1 assure you ; he never can speak to me 
among bo many." 

"But wily not?" continued Grace; "if he wished it 
be could." 

"He does wish it, bnt he does not like to be remarkable." 

" Remarkable !" cried Grace, " what would there be re- 
nuarkable in itp he talks to every hodj, and especially to 
70ur family, I should rather think it remarkable not to 
speak to you." 

" So it is," replied Fanny, " but uobody observes it in 
the same way as if he was very attentive to me, as he is to 
Mary Anne i how stupid they all are to be sure !" 

" Now, Fanny, I do not think it is right for you to talk 
as you do; — what reason have you to assume all tliis of 
Mr. Guppy?" asked Grace, who began to see that talking 
seriously over the matter was absolutely necessary. 

"What reason!" cried Fanny; "why, surely Grace, you 
are not so stupid, cannot you see in a moment ?" 

" But, Fatmy, remember that your mother and both 
your sisters tliink quite otherwise, and nobody otn deny 
that Mr. Guppy ia far more attentive to Mary Anne, tlian 
to any one beside." 

" Yes, but what a difference!" cried Fanny, triumph- 
antly ; " obj Grace, you caunot be so dull, you tnusi ob- 

"Well, I do observe," replied Grace, "but, as I find 
others think differently, t would quite suspend my own 
judgment if I were you." 

"Grace! how you talk!" cried Fanny, "am I not to 
believe himself?" 

" Oh, if you speak from more than conjecture," said 
Grace, " if you have sure grounds to go upon, 1 should 
speak very differently." 

" Well, what should you say then ?" 

" Why, 1 should say that your family should know it," 
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said Grace^ " and that you should not talk of things being 
remarkable, and I should also say that you should know a 
great deal more about him." 

"As to my family," replied Fanny, *' have not they got 
eyes as well as I ? all is before them, and I know they 
have been warned, therefore there is no need to be so sera- 
pulous ; besides, you know I am not under them, as the 
others are. Lady Minette is the person to be thought of. 
Besides I know a great deal more of him than you think for. 
On that first Saturday you may remember we were together 
hours, and he gave me nearly all the history of his life, 
his feelings, and conversion ; and the other day I managed 
to get out of him a confession about his name, and I find I 
was quite right." 

" Oh, Fanny I" cried Grace, nearly starting from her 
seat, " why did you not tell me ?" 

" You must not tell !'* exclaimed Fanny, turning and 
looking at her greatly alarmed, '^he made me promise 
solemnly not to tell at present ; he said, as I had discovered 
him and taxed him with it, he dared not tell me a false- 
hood, or evade, but he trusted to my generosity. Oh, 
Grace, you will not be so dishonourable as to betray me ; 
I was talking to you as if you were my own heart." 

" 1 will mention it to no one, Fanny, without telling 
you first, I promise you," said Grace, after a little thought, 
*' but now, indeed you must answer me a few questions. — 
Do you know any thing about his family?** 

" No ; he said most unhappy and complicated circum- 
stances forbade his disclosing his connexions. He said no 
one could tell what he went through every hour, and espe- 
cially towards myself, Grace — and he spoke this with great 
emphasis — and my family, who were so generous to him. 
Then he reminded me of some events he had mentioned to 
me before. He told me he had been faulty, very faulty, but 
unfortunate also, and that he could not get his family to 
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believe and traat hia repentance and conversion. He said 
he nas connected with perBona of rank. At other times, 
while we were talking, he seemed quite overcome with re- 
membrances and fcclingB. Poor fellow, I was so sorry 
fiirhim !" 

" So am Ij" replied Grace, " but, Fanny, I do not like 
hia way ; it must be wrong — 1 am sure it is wrong j and 
you are wrong — indeed you are, dear Fanny, to allow him 
to address you in this way, secretlyj as it were." 

" Ohi Grace, how I wish you could understand ! — No- 
thing is secret — no, indeed ; I would tell you at once, and 
erery body, if any thing explicit had actually passed; why 
should I not.'" 

"Why not, indeed!" replied Grace. "Well, I am 
sure, Fanny, I am very glad, for really 1 was quite fright- 
ened. — Then ail ia a matter of opinion and ohseivBtion, 

" Yes, all ; only you know 1 have no doubt of his man- 
ner, and that ia every thing to we," returned Fanny ; 
" you would not have me douhl a person, would you, 
Grace, and one too perplexed as lie is? would you your- 
self, Grace >" 

" No," replied Grace, her thoughts reverting to the 
similar trial she had just experienced respecting Jessie, 
" no, certainly, not a person whom you knew well, and 

"Oh, you would not doubt him," cried Fanny, "if 
you heard him talk of hipiself and his errors, and his still 
remaining fears about himself, and knew his beautiful 
feelings, and saw his face, which tells all these things 
almost without speaking." 

" I should feel as you do, indeed 1 think I should, 
Fanny, If I heard him talk," said Grace, " and 1 am very 
sorry indeed for you ; but you must let mc say what I 
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think, — I do not quite like Mr. Gupjiy — 1 mean I do not 
like his conduct, and I do not think he is behaving right." 

" Oh, Grace, you are very liard and cruel," exclaimed 
poor Fanny, almost in tears ; and added presently, " What 
would you have him do ?" 

Grace's heart was bleeding at the hard part she had been 
acting. The hope that she was riglit, supported her. She 
replied, " One cannot judge for another, I am sure it is 
hard enough to know for oneself what is right ; besides, I 
do not know his circumstances." 

" Then, Grace, what is it you are objecting to bU tliiB 
time ?" asked Fanny. 

Many in Grace's place would have been quite puzded at 
this question, and would scarcely have known they were ob- 
jecting, or what they required ; but Grace had her frieDd's 
welfare really at heart. She had not been talking at ran- 
dom, or for mere girlish gossip and amusement; she had 
a serious view of her own responsibility, for she knew she 
had as much influence with Fanny, owing to late circum- 
stances, as any body in the world — perhaps more. Pure 
motives stood exactly in the place of a clear logical head, 
as in their utmost brightness, they usually will ; die there- 
fore had no difficulty in replying, " We cannot make 
others always right, but if we do right ourselves, we may 
help them ; I only wish this for you, dear Fanny, and 
then we need fear nothing." 

" Then what would you have me do ?" asked Fanny. 

" Not think so much about him, treat him like other 
people, and not allow or encourage any more of these con- 
fidences about private history and feehngs." 

" But it is not my fault, Grace," remarked Fanny ; •' all 
has come upon me; you know our extraordinary meeting, 
and my sisters left me alone for tliat long conversation we 
had in our walk to the Lovers'-seat." 

" It is no use epeaking of the past," said Grace, *' but 
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you kiioiv you could have returned with Constance if you 
liad pleased." 

"Just to please her, and vex hira and myself!" said 
fanny, more in her ueual manner. 

" No, Fanny, just to do what was proper," said Grace. 

" Well, but you would not object to such a walk with 
George or Campbell." 

" Oh, Fanny !" cried Grace, a little liurt, " that would 
be very difterent, if ever it happened !" 

Fanny felt a little ashamed of herself : she found Grace 
a very different style of counsellor from any to which she 
was accustomed. Grace seemed to have no personal feel- 
ings, and did not throw out quills hkc a porcupine. After 
a little pauEe, Fanny continued, " VVhat should you say to 
this, Grace .' You know when I came down stairs among 
them again, I found — to my surprise, certainly, though 
I know my sisters' ways — that he called them by their 
Christian names ; have jou observed that ?" 

" Yes, 1 have ; at least 1 thought bo, two or three 

" Then you were surprised ?" 

" Yes, I was surprised — so soon, and bo entire a stranger." 
" Why you know it is better we should," said Fanny, 
smiling, " then we get rid of that odious name, which is 
not his ; — however, that is not what I was about to say. 
When we were walking the other day, he was saying 
something about Constance, and admiring her consistency, 
and he called her ' Constance ;' presently, he said, in his 
soft gentle tone, ' Your sisters are so good as to let me call 
them by their Christian names; but it is a privilege I 
could not avail myself of, if I were permitted, to all. I 
would not desire at present to call i/ou any thing but Miss 
Duff.' I asked why not, and he answered, 'because you 
are the ' Miss Dufi^ of my imagination, and if ever you 
drop the formal title, 1 hope it would be signalised by a 
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Special occasion^ and take place by itself.* I said nothing 
in reply^ for his words had confused me so^ that I did not 
understand. What do you say to it ?" 

'^ That I do not think he has any right to make speeches 
to you that you cannot understand/' replied Grace^ indig- 
nantly, " and I am sure, Fanny, if I were in your place, 
however agreeable he was to me, I should be very much 
displeased.*' 

'^ But you would not have me make myself ridiculous, 
would you, and change all on a sudden ?" 

*' There need be no change to be remarkable," said 
Grace, ^' only behave to him as to other people ; at any 
rate, don't allow, much less desire, tete-'a-tetes.*^ 

" Oh, Grace, I cannot," replied Fanny, " I should drive 
him away." 

" Then he is good for nothing, and so much the better, 
Fanny," said Grace, warmly ; " but pray do not think of 
these things, only think what is right, and do that without 
fear." 

" I cannot, Grace." 

'* Fanny, you know better than I can tell you, that we 
may all have strength to do right, if we choose, and try to 
obtain it." 

" Well, I do try, I do pray, Grace," said poor Fanny, 
earnestly, *' but you and I are not the same ; you are not 
in my situation, and you are a diflPerent character besides." 

" Still, Fanny, there is only one way of doing right for 
us both in such a case as this, and if you overcome more 
difficulties than I, you have gained a greater victory." 

" If you were always at my side, Grace," sighed Fanny, 
" I should be a diflPerent creature." 

" You surely would not wish to be such an automaton !" 
said Grace, more gaily, for she hoped she might by a diffe- 
rent means instil into Fanny the spirit that she wanted. 

Nothing could be more natural than this idea of Grace's. 
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The " spirit" ahe wished to Bee in her friend is often the 
result of that qunlity in which Fanny was eminently defi- 
cient ; n&mely, strength of character, or, to speak accu- 
rately — principle. This quality, which we call strength of 
mind, produces great varieties of grttces. If Fanny had 
had tliis strength, ehe would have been more gentle ; for 
though Bo soft, she is not (he least gentle. For instance, if 
she were strong-minded, she would not feel so bitterly the 
observations and conduct of her sisteni ; and thus, with 
the kindness she already possessed, she would become gen- 
tle and considerate lowarils them, whatever they might 
continue towards her. The same might be said of her 
wilfulness in the instance before us, whidi at present only 
occasions an endless argument wilh Grace. And what ia 
this strength of mind, or principle, or whatever else we 
call it, but faith, simple faith I doing at once what we 
know or feel to be right, whether we have it from scrip- 
ture, from human teachers and cuEloms, or from our own 
feelings. We had better never thint of consequences, than 
think of them too much, or think of them bo auto shake 
UB in our purpose, when we know what we ought to do. 



I 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



The rest of the party had been some time arrived at thdr 
destination before Grace and Fanny drove up; their 
little Eteed conid not keep pace with the rest of the caval- 
cade, which soon outstript him. Tlie party were strolling 
about, engaged in convenalion and admiration. 
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" Mies Lealie," «aid Mr. Guppy, as he haniled her from 
the carriage, " ne have been ilJEcusstng ancient and mo- 
ilem times, and our opinions are very incomplete wich- 
DUt your's and Misa Duff's. What do you say to our 
country scats compared with this baronial castle?" 

" Oh, who can doubt !" cried Fanny, as she leapt lightly 
from the carriage, and seemed by the action U> recover any 
spirit that might have been wanting, " who can doubt ! 
the dear old barons ! what have we to compare with them I" 

" What indeed have we moderns to compare with those 
of ancient days !" exclaimed the bald Mr. Guppy, who was 
aware of the tender ground on which he trod; "abbots 
and abhesaes, monks and nuns, friars of orders grey, and all 
the veiled and cloistered innialea of the thousand religions 
bouees, which were the pride and ornament of the olden 

He spoke in that tone between seriousness and playfhl- 
neas, which is calculated to disarm all formal criticism. 
Constance, however, was about to take up his remark, but 
Fanny's enthusiasm was before her sister's zeal. " Not 
monks," said she, " oh, not monks ! 1 hate monks ; — nuni^ 
with their long melancholy garments and veiled heads make 
a beautiful picture ; — abbots are venerable, but not mooks 
— monks are always frightful, such bulky awkward figures." 

" Some you know are mere skeletons, if that please voa 
better," observed Mr. Guppy. 

" And then they are ten times more odious," replied 
Fanny ; " besides then they keep in their cells till they are 
starved, and if they are ever so picturesque, one never seB 
them ; but the monks one sees are always ugly and fat." 

" It is very silly, Fanny," said Constance, " to be con-' 
tinuaUy talking as if men and women had nothing to dfti 
but to sit for their portraits. Why will you not look to' 
their character and spirit, which should be our guide. 
Think of the delusions of these wretched people !" 



" Have you ever read Herr Sehlimmpenne's ' Flowers 
culled in Convenls ?' " aaked Mr. Guppy, of Constance. 

Finding sbe bad not, he begged to lie allowed to pre- 
sent it to her, saying, he was sure her candour would read 
it without pr^udice, and that her feelings on religious 
houses, whatever was the error of their system, would be 
softened towards the indinduals, as his hud been. He 
then proceeded to give a most attractive account of some 
he had himself seen, their order, thetr deep devotion, (heir 
spirituality, their charity, their self-abandonment; ending 
with a sketch of a procession of the whole body, from their 
convent to Tespers, which enchanted Fanny, and touched 
Constance so far as to keep her silent. However another 
voice somewhat unexpectedly broke the pause, saying in 
modulated tones, which q^uite atoned for a dissent after so 
attractive an account, " Weil, I cannot like monks and 
nuns."— It was Grace. 

" 1 had no idea you were so decided, Grace," said Con- 
stance, who felt Grace's protest somewhat as a reproof for 
her own silence. 

" Oh, I remember, Grace always hated nuns when we 
were children," said Fanny? "she never would admire 
my dear beautiful nuns." 

" You dislike a life of seclusion ? you think their habits 
useless ? you object to vows ?" asked Mr. Guppy. 

" No, no," said Grace, " I give no reason, I do not like 
monasteries and convents." 

" You must allow they make beautiful tableaux," said 
Mr. Guppy. 

" No, not to me,'' replied Grace; " I cannot see beauty 
in what 1 do not think right." 

" Well, Miss Leslie," pursued Mr. Guppy, changing 
his drift, " suppose you hved iu those days, and had been 
destined for the monastic life, and suppose all your iriends 
required and expected it, and the whole ceremony was 
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prepared — you mean to say you would refuse ? Impos- 
sible ! how would that agree with Miss Leslie's refined 
views of obedience ?" 

'* I suppose many are tried in the same way now^" said 
Grace^ who was never inclined to say what she would do, 
or what she would not, under fancy circumstances, '' and 
some consent, and some do not." 

" How do you mean ?" asked Fanny. 

" Miss Leslie means forced marriages, I imagine," said 
Mr. Guppy. 

''Oh, but that is quite a different thing,*' exclaimed 
Fanny, while the rest of the party began canvassing the 
question. 

At length Constance said, ''It cannot be denied, that 
to the imagination, the idea of convents and monasteries 
presents a most beautiful and attractive object ; — ^but we 
know the danger of feeding the imagination at all ; if it is 
done, it must be done sparingly, and with the most watch- 
ful care : those are the wisest who starve it.'* 

" There, Constance," said Campbell, " I beg to differ 
with you. I never will hear that faculty which com- 
monly goes by the name of imagination, but which, really, 
is the fount of all high aspirations, treated as good for 
nothing but to be thrust into a dark comer, and kept 
there by threats, and kicks, and thumps.*' 

" Well, then, if you will employ it," continued Con- 
stance, "use it on the Bible, and on religious subjects; 
there you are safe." 

"And some of those subjects are just what I would 
starve it upon," remarked Campbell. 

" Because you despair of another Milton, I suppose," 
said Constance, " but we may have stars of lesser magni- 
tude." 

" I shall leave you to talk to Grace about Milton " said 
Campbell, " for she has quite got up the subject.' 



** 
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Grace was glad to let the o 
tile party were on their examination of the Caetle. 

Of course they were led to the famous echo, anil imme- 
diately singers were sought out tram the parly, to make a 
trial of its powers. Mrs. Leslie was fixed upon in a mo- 
ment by some of her enthusiastic young friends, who 
prized her tones beyond any among the more juvenile 
class ; and it was soon discovered that Mr. Guppy and ehe 
could sing a certain duet. This accordingly was done, 
and well managed, but a solo of Mrs. Leslie's, aiWwBrds, 
was infinitely more effective. What could be more eleva- 
ting and touching than the rich tones of such a voice, 
swelling, dying, and reviving, prolonged again and again ; 
doubled, and almost trebled, in floating reverberation, and 
still once more returning to the delighted ear ? Science and 
skill had much to do with the magic effect, for she chose 
an audent motett — nearly a fugue, but of a grave cast, 
and modelled it according to the demands of the occasion. 

As soon as this trial of the powers of this celebrated echo 
was concluded, George proposed other exercises ; among 
the re«t, exlemporc crambo verses. Some latitude was al- 
lowed : such as each performer chaunting Ins bne till the 
next was prepared. Four were selected, two ladies and 
two gentlemen ; the ladies being Fanny and Grace, and 
the gentlemen, Campbell and George. All preliminaries 
being settled, the party were placed to the satisfaction of 
those, who had been making experiments on the capabili- 
ties of the echo, and Fanny, after a little consultation with 
Emily, who was always counsellor general on such occa- 
sions, begun her line, and in due course, very readily, with 
excellent effect, the others fhllowed as thus: — 
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This was considered a very successful effort^ but the 
company desired a second stanza to complete it^ when the 
wit of the young people was again put on the stretchy and 
the following verse was the result. Fanny gave up the 
lead; — Emily took her place^ and started with a happy 
allusion to the late conversation^ which the others fol- 
lowed up. 

E. But Truth, in golden fetters, 

Gr, Is fair as beauty's ray ; 

C. Or sweet as pain that betters, 

G* Or dying swan's last lay. 

After this^ the party separated, and strolled about in 
detachments; some really admired and examined the 
building, with an architectural, antiquarian^ domestic^ or 
poetical eye ; others were content to employ a small por- 
tion of each of these, or none at all^ as might accord with 
their general or particular frame at the moment. Grace 
had become a degree less sensitive in sketchings and her 
friends, which might account for it, had ceased to regard 
her attempts as a novelty, and did not so much press to 
overlook her progress. Also, George had brought home 
some artist-like sketches of Frank Freeman's, taken during 
their excursion ; so that Grace was glad to find her attempts 
allowed to sink into the mediocrity she knew they deserved. 
She had, however^ chosen a spot somewhat secluded, and 
shaded from public view by trees, where she commanded a 
good view of the form of the ancient Castle, and especially 
of one of the round towers, which, placed at each angle of 
the building, seemed to stand and bid defiance to foes from 
the four quarters of the world. How Grace here dreamed 
over her early dreams of castles, and moats, and draw- 
bridges, sweeping trains of barons and their retainers ! and 
tried to picture the scenes of past days — what those old 



walls had seen, and what they could declare ! As she 
()rew, and as ehe ihoughC ; on the otber aide of her sketch- 
book, as was her custani, she transferred these thoughts 
to words and verae. Preaenlly, she heard voices, and 
immediatelj afterwards some of the parly stood before 
her, " Oh, here is Grace," said Constance, " I will ask 
her. — Wliat opinion did you give the other day of Mr. 
Guppy, Grace?" continued she; " I was not present, hut 
1 heard yoit made a speech about dancing, which 1 can 
scarcely believe." 

Grace remembered all, but was annoyed, as she knew 
she had spoken before the young ladies of the party, and 
perhaps would have worded her thoughts differently, had 
George and Campbell been present, as they were now. 
Constance never thought it right to lake such considera- 
tions into account, and in common with some others, would 
consider Grace a great deal loo fanciful and guarded in 
such respects ; but we must take her as she is, and make 
tbe best we can of her, 

" Oh, yes," said Grace, in a lively manner, " I spoke of 
him in connexion with dancing ; he is a person that makes 
one think of dancing — quite a partner for a quadrille or 

" WeU, but that was not what you said," replied Cod- 

" Come, Grace," cried George, " you may as well pub- 
lish it outright, or we shall have an eilition of it with 
notes and annotations for ibe edification of the uiUearned." 

" When they asked me, I think I only said," answered 
Grace, " that I might like Mr. Guppy for a partner once, 
but I was not sure I should like him a second time, or on 
any other occasiofi." 

" Well, I consider tliat a very uncharitable remark alto- 
gether," said Consuiuce ; " as if ChristiBn men and wi>< 
men were lo be looked at as worldly puppets, set up to 
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dmoe through the worid, and as if daa joaog man had 
not DOW higher obiects and panuitBy as we teD jaa he has." 

*' Bat, Constance, yon cannot deny,** contmiied Gfaee, 
playfully, '^ that Mr. Gtxppj does look very like die part- 
ners one sees in a ball room." 

''To the life!" exdaimed George, '' and as if he cookl 
do nothing but dance through the world.** 

'' I did not say that, George," said Grace aside to 
George ; while Constance continued cahnly, '' I nerer 
was in a ball room, so I cannot exactly say ; but it is not 
to be wondered at, if this young man cannot all at <moe 
cast off the slough of the world ; and I must say^ it is no 
generous or Christian part, to cast it in his face.** 

''Oh, Constance," said Grace, finding she must be 
grave, " I did not mean any thing yery severe, bat if I 
am asked what I think of a person, I must speak my 
mind, if I speak at all ; and Mr. Guppy had so many to 
take his part, and is himself so attractive, that I perhi^ 
did not think as much about it as I ought." 

" Nonsense, Grace !" exclaimed Emily, vrarmly, " you 
have done very well ; such silly refinement is nothing in 
the world but humbug, and comes to nothing, or less than 
nothing. And suppose this gentleman steals any of our 
hearts, and turns out a sharper or swindler, you are the 
only person who has done his duty by us. Besides Con- 
stance is not so particular about others; she speaks ill 
enough of people she does not like." 

" You mean that I know worldly people have worldly 
motives, I suppose," returned Constance, "and that I 
treat them accordingly." 

" And that you call those you do not like worldly peo- 
ple," added Emily. 

" I hope I like none but true Christians, though I would 
do good to all.'* 

"It is no use arguing with you, Constance," replied 
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Emilj, who had come to her point of stoppage, *' but I 
will Bay this, that as far as charity is concerned, I think 
we ought to be rather HUspicious than otherwise of this 
new friend of your's, and that it is perhaps the only way 
to guard against future evil." 

" Well, if you are determined lo be so eharitable," said 
Constance, " the beat way is to let him know what you 
and Grace think." 

" It is not my plai^ to do so," rephed Emily, " but if 
you have no objection to betray the confidence of such a 
party as out's, we cannot help it." 

" I cannot feel it a breach of confidence to be honest," 
returned Constance ; " Grace cannot olyect to it, because 
she has just now been contending that nothing is beautiful 
but tnitli, and we ought none of us to say things we are 
ashamed of; 1, for my pari, do not ahrinlt from any duty, 
however painful." 

" VVell," said Emily, " you must do as yon please." 

" I hope I shall always please to place myself on the 
aide of the persecuted members of the flock of Christ. I 
well know, Emily, that your dislike of this young man 
aro«e, or greatly increased, as soon as you heard of his at- 
tending with me Mr. Badcock's meeting.'' 

" I know nothing of Mr. Badcock, or bis meeting," 
said Emily, surprised, " nor did 1 know he had been there, 

Constance was a little vexed at this mistake of her's. 
" Ellen did," said she, " so 1 supposed you must. How- 
ever, I know very well that if this young man came to you 
as he was in his worldly character, full of sin and evil, you 
would warmly receive him and admire him ; but now he 
has become a Chriitian, you despise him." 

" You know Tery little of my feelings on such subjects, 
Constance," replied Emily. " If this Mr. Guppy has 
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been the dissipated bad character you insinuate^ I should 
be inclined to have as little to do with him then as now." 

" Now you go into the opposite extreme^ "Emilj," said 
Constance^ " there is no principle or consistency in yoa ; I 
never know where to find you." 

'' WeU, Constance^ I have had enough of this^" said 
Emily^ " and I shall leave £Uen to explain what I mean^ 
as she knows and can do it much better than I." 

Constance then turned to Ellen, f^r she was never dis- 
posed to let an argument drop. She had an idea of great 
good being done by argument, and that her's was a mode 
particularly effective. This was one of her motives for con- 
tinuing to frequent these parties, which otherwise she would 
have thought waste time. 

" I had rather say what I think myself," said £llen, 
" which I dare say is what Emily does ; that I believe in 
the existence of good Christian men in the world, who 
have been so from their youth ; and I had rather choose 
my friends out of these, who have been always good, than 
those who have been for some time very bad." 

" As the good woman said to the blind man who courted 
her the other day," continued George, who was still full 
of his anecdotes and adventures with Frank Freeman, 
'^ ' while there be so many men in the world as can see, I 
won't be the ninny to put up with un as can't.' " 

This sally of George's put an end to any more serious 
discussion, and in a few moments a farther change was 
made by the appearance of Mr. Guppy, accompanied by 
Fanny, whose absence had not been observed before by 
most of the company. " We come," said the gentleman, 
" charged with a message from the seniors." 

" Well, before you give your message," said Constance, 
''let us settle something that is of more importance at 
present ;" and without farther preface she told Mr. Guppy 
the whole of Grace's remarks on him — and Emily's ; omit- 
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ting the idea of the loss of hearts, which she considered a 
siUy one. 

It was a very awkward moment for all three. Emily 
was determined to leave matters to take their course: 
Grace sincerely felt for Mr. Guppy, and pitied Fanny, but 
could tfiink of nothing to say that would not make things 
worse. However the gentleman's address made all smooth. 
" I cannot be too grateful to Miss LesUe/* said he, '^ for 
her flattering kindness ; I could not have dared to hope 
that at any time I could have been honoured with the 
chance of being tolerated, much less selected, for her com- 
panion for the short space of even a quadrille ; and I can 
add with sincerity, I feel an equal respect to Miss Ward 
for a prudence which I should have supposed far above 
her years." 

This was said with much gentleness and ease, and both 
young ladies felt as though they had been very much to 
blame. 

Mr. Guppy's management was such as to restore himself 
and his accusers to peace, while Constance seemed to oc- 
cupy a doubtful position. After this, the message was 
given, and in due time the company returned home. — 
There is no need to detail in what order. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



Bid them overlook these letters 

And well consider of them. 

8kak*peare. 

The following conversation took place at breakfast the 
next morning, in the Duff family : — 

" Girls," said Mrs. Duff, as she was presiding over the 
tea, *^ I have been thinking, that as Grace Leslie certainly 
has been very kind to Fanny, we ought to pay her some 
attention ; what do you think of my asking her to stay a 
week with us, on our return home ?" 

" Indeed I should like it very much, mamma^" said 
Constance, " I see it was quite a mistake thinking to do 
her much good here ; she is as much with the Wards as 
with us, and we are unsettled." 

*^And I think Ellen does her no good," continued 
Mary Anne; "if we could get her to Winterton, she 
would be so entirely removed from worldly society, that it 
might really affect her." 

" I almost wonder she is not quite spoilt," said Mrs. 
Duff, " for the Wards do make so much of her." 

" Some things will not spoil, they keep so well ; like 
this good marmalade of your's, Ma'm," said Campbell, 
drily, as he helped himself to some of the said dehcacy ; 
which was from a receipt on which Mrs. Duff particularly 
piqued herself. 

" If you can prove Grace like that, Campbell," said she, 
rather pleased at her son's appreciation of her preserve, 
^' she will have no reason to complain.' 



*t 
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" Well, dear mother," replied Camphell, " 1 confess it 
is most perfect ; I know not which ia moBt admirable, the 
bitter or the sweet ; and moreover, together witti its most 
delicate golden transparency, I do not think it at all a l>ad 
representation of Grace Leslie." 

" Bitter !" cried Mary Anne, " I thought, Cainpbellj 
Grace wits nothing but sweet in your opinion." 

" Then you see you thought wrong," replied Campbell, 
" Grace has a very agreeable hitler of her own in her com- 
position, and I do not dislike it." 

" Then, 1 suppose," said Conatance, " your line yester- 
day at Bodiham Castle, was composed in her especial 
lionour; I thought both yours rather remarkable; but 
pray tell us what is this very agreeable bitter in Grace ? I 
thought you and she always ^reed." 

" Then you thought wrong," again said Campbell, " for 
we differ considerably : Grace is a bit of a Liberal, but I 
live in hopes to sec her choose belter ways," 

" 1 suppose you call me a Liberal, Campbell," said 
Constance. 

" Yes," replied her brother, " and a bigger one than 
Grace ; there will he a battle between you and her, if she 
comes amongst you, and I fancy she will be cured of 
her tendency ; I only wish she was litely to bring yon 
over too." 

'' That is very likely !" cried Mary Anne, " ss if Grace 
Leslie vera equal to Constance, ur any of us." 

" I'll tell you, Mary Anne," said Campbell, good-hu- 
mouredly, " in what 1 think Grace Leshe not only equal, 
but superior, to many." 

" In what?" asked Mary Anne, rather tea;ied by bis 

f In hiuniliiy." 

feOb \" said Mary Anne. 

JUS an o<ld knack of her own," continued he. 
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" of thinking all sorts of people better and cleverer than 
herself^ and so she is always learning something or other 
from every body." 

" Well, perhaps they are better and cleverer,*' said 
Mary Anne. 

'' She does not think Osmond Guppy better, at any 
rate," observed Constance. 

" Perhaps he is not/' said Campbell, drily. 

" Well, I should not call Grace humble, exactly," said 
Constance, '' though, when you mention it, I see what 
you mean. She talks-— I mean she laughs — too much to 
be humble." 

" Nonsense !** cried Campbell, " humble people always 
laugh." 

" You must call her affected, Campbell," said Mary 
Anne, " with her ways and manner." 

" / do not call her affected," replied Campbell, with a 
blunt good-humour, which reminded his sisters of his 
boyish days. '' I call her perfect, because she is so very 
unlike perfection." 

" How true that is of Grace Leslie," exclaimed Char- 
lotte, " and how little she would guess it was meant for 
herself." 

'' I think, Charlotte," said Mary Anne, " Grace Leslie 
is your idol, for you never speak of her but to adore. I 
suppose you are always thinking of her, and that makes 
you so silent." 

" Well, you cannot say that of me," said Campbell, 
" though you know I am the proper one, where adoration 
of a young lady is concerned." 

" Campbell, it is wrong to talk in that way, only in 
jest," said Constance ; " I do wonder at the freedom you 
give yourself." 

" Well, you must blame Mary Anne ; you know she 
put it in my head," answered her brother. 
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Very few young gentlemen indeed would have taken 
upon theinaelveB such a defence of a young lady as this of 
Campbell's, eKpecially when attacked by a mother and sis- 
ten ; but if Campbell bad somewhat modified his manner 
dnce his bayhood, as has been intimated, be had last 
none of the honest Btraight-rorwardness for which he was 
then distinguished ; and the refinement he was eo rapidly 
acquiring! was likely merely to transform the title which 
was formerly oflen conferred o:i him — honest — into noble. 
— Not that this present instance aspires to bo high an 
epithet. Some, perhaps, would scarcely allow it to rise as 
high as generous ; though we are inclined so to class it, on 
aecotint of the very low standard of young gentlemen on 
such Bubjects- 

Uuriiig this discussion the post had come in and brought 
Mrs. Duff a letter, wliicb she read as soon as the duties of 
ibe breakfast were over. This lady, among the varied 
activities of her mind, was possessed of that one so in re- 
quest among friends, of finding situations of all kinds for 
all sorts of individuals. The consequence was, she wa< 
frequently applied to by acquaintances who needed situa- 
tions filled up in their establishments. 

" Fanny," said Mrs. Duff, after reading her letter, 
" did you not say that Mrs. Leslie had not that yoimg 
girl, Jessie, for a continuance, but wanted to find her a 

Fanny replied in the afiirroative ; but added, that it 
must be a quiet situation. 

" Well," returned her mother, " 1 think this would do 
nicely for her. Mrs. Childe has written to ask me for just 
such a girl; she is only to wait upon herself and two 
daughters, and to do needlework ; and yuu know they live 
ft. enough." 

V ridiculous !" cried Constance, " what can tliose 



1 
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two girls want with a lady*8 maid ? — Now that is a new 
whim." 

" Well, my dear," said her mother, '* yoa know that is 
not our concern, if they choose the expense ; and I should 
he glad to oblige poor Mrs. Childe, who writes quite in 
despair about meeting with a girl. She says all she has 
seen are so tossed off, and ask such high wages." 

'' I am sure Jessie is smart enough," said Mary Anne, 
" you cannot tell her on Sunday from Grace.** 

" You cannot call her smart, Mary Anne, or any thing 
so common," said Fanny ; " only she is naturally like a 
lady, and so she looks something like Grace," 

Mary Anne persisted in her charge, and Fanny required 
her to recount Jessie's dress on the forgoing Sunday. It 
was one of the extraordinary faculties of some of the Doff 
family, that they always knew not only how all their ser- 
vants amused themselves, but the dress of every one, and 
that, not only on one day, but on all days. They could 
tell very well every gown and every shawl, although their 
maids were so numerous that it was hard to count them. 
And this not only of their own, but of any other servants 
who came within their ken. Mary Anne especially excelled 
in this exercise ; and she accurately recounted all Jessie's 
dress, which did not sound so offensive as might ha^e 
been. White straw bonnet, with white riband^ light cotton 
dress, with a very small sprig upon it, (Constance said it 
was a spot, but Mary Anne decided it was not, but a 
" very small sprig") a shawl, Mary Anne deposed^ given 
her by Mrs. Leslie just before they came, and a white 
collar. Mary Anne also declared that her bonnet was 
lined — lined, not with Persian, but gros de Naples ; and 
this seemed to be the crying offence. Even Mrs. Duff, 
who was well disposed towards Jessie, said, '' if her bon- 
net was lined with gros de Naples, she must take it out.'* 

" I would not think lightly of a servant's suitable dress," 
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Bsid Constance, " but 1 think we should make strict en- 
quiries OS to Jessie's character before we recommend hw 
into any serious family." 

" Why, Constance," cried Fanny, warmly, " what harm 
have you ever heard of Jesiie, except that she nursed me 
well, and is very anxious to go to church ?" 

" My dear ConEtance," ssiil her mother, interposing be- 
fore any reply could be maile, " any character beyond 
what Jessie can have is never expected with a young girl 
on first going out. Mrs. Leslie's recoromcndation and 
scconnt of Jessie's behaviour at her former temporary 
place, is quite sufficient ; besides I know no banu of the 
girl." 

" I should be sorry to take such a one," sud Constance, 
" and therefore I hesitate to recommend her." 

Campbell here left the room. Perhaps he did not like 
Grace's maid to be treated in this way, or perhaps he only 
left ID read after breakfast, as usual, tliough rather earlier 
than usual. 

" Well, if she goes, there is one good tiling," said Mary 
Anne, " and that is, they will be a set of creepers together. 
The poor Childea are miserable enough already, afraid to 
look in your face, and not able to say boo to a goose." 

" Indeed," returned Constance, laughing, " they ought 
to be called in the plural, ' Children,' not ' Childea,' for 
tliat is what they really are. However 1 do not think Jessie 
is so frightened as you imagine, that would not be the fault 
I should tlnd with her ; I think her artful and sly, but not 
timid, as you do." 

" ^Vell, but artfulness makes a bad conscience," said 
iMary Anne, " and that makes people afraid." 

" You speak from experience, no doubt," said Fanny, 
quietly, but greatly provoked by the nay lier favouritt^ was 
being used. 

The end was, that Mrs. Duff decided to speak to Mrs. 
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Leslie and recommend Jessie. She had no doabt of TAn, 
Leslie's consent^ since, as she obsenred with trath, thtt 
lady could not afford to keep on another servant^ after her 
return home, and would be glad to see Jessie provided for. 
She also decided with her daughters to ask Grace to return 
home with them at the end of the four weeks. 

There had been the last quarter of an hour some won- 
derment among the young ladies what their nnde Waid 
could have to say to Mrs. Leslie, and particularly so early 
in the morning. 

''Some plan for the day, perhaps," suggested Mary 
Anne ; who was answered, that George or £mily always 
settled that. 

'* Some letter, perhaps, or he may be going suddenly to 
London," was suggested, but still the wonder of his visit- 
ing Mrs. Leslie was not appeased. 

It was decided it must be something unusual. MrSi 
Duff said she was going up to speak to Mrs. Leslie on her 
two proposals, and should soon learn ; accordingly she 
proceeded with her letter to Mrs. Leslie's room. 

We may as well initiate the reader into Mr. Ward's 
business. Mrs. Leslie and her daughter were at breakfast 
when they were startled by Mr. Ward's unusual knock 
and appearance. He entered with an open letter, and hii 
manner at once excited Mrs. Leslie's alarm. '^ What is 
the matter ?" exclaimed she. 

*' Nothing very bad, I trust," answered Mr. Ward, at 
once kindly satisfying her ; " only my mother^ at Lang- 
ham, has had another severe attack. All danger we hope 
is over ; and indeed she has written a few lines in her own 
hand. You had better read the letter, for it concerns 
you." 

While Mrs. Leslie was reading, Mr. Ward communi- 

' to Grace the contents of the letter. Mrs. Ward had 

'. slight cold on the day of the extraordinary storm. 
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Very little was itioughl of it — she had bardy mctitioned 
it to Ellen cbe ilay aflerwarils, when she wrote, — but on 
Sunday it became so mucli worse, that her physician, who 
was imiuediatel)' cent fur, imagined that the storm itaelf 
had had some uuuauai effect upon her frame. She had 
had a dangerous attack of itiflammation in tlie winter, but 
had tolerably recovered, though it was evident her conatitu- 
lion had then received a severe shock, aad any return of 
the same complaint was much to be dreaded. However 
the present attack was not as violent as might have been 
expected ; she was able to write herself, and in her own 
calm and collected manner she said, the doclora thought 
her case even now a bad one, but that she felt that «he had 
got over the worst, though she thought at the same time 
she should not get ibrougfa the next attack. She requested 
however, under the doctor's view of her case, to see Ellen, 
her father, ant) Sirs. Leslie, as with the two last slje had 
busiuess to settle, which, under all events, she iliould be 
glad tu have off her mind. 

Grace asked after poor Ellen, and heard she was sadly 
distressed, fearing that in her absence her dear grand- 
mamma had been careless of herself ; — she was all anxiety 
to be off; and Mr. Ward asked Mn. Leslie for her reply, 
adding, his wife proposed that Grace should come over to 

Mn. Leslie made no difficulties, and said she should be 
ready as soon as they could order horses. She and Grace 
left the room to give some necessary onlers, and to put on 
their bonnets to cross over and consult -Mrs. M'ard on inat- 
lers connected with this unforeseen event. 

It was at this point that Mrs. Duff entered with her 
0|>en letter. She soon learned from .Mrs. Ward the state 
of tlie case, and made her propositions to Mrs. Leslie on 
her entrance. Grace uid Mr. Ward departed during this 
conference, and Mrs. Leshe soon after followed them. 
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All was quickly settled. . Mrs. Leslie talked to Grace on 
her visiting plans^ and to Hanson about Jessie ; leaving the 
decision in Hanson's hands^ under Grace ; and in less than 
an hour the trio were rapidly en route for Kent. 
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